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and many others, asks us to put aside differences and find a common vision of a sus- 
tainable and thriving future for all life on Earth. Never have our global societies had 
more reason to unite to secure our ovvn future and that of our children so that they 
can en)/oy an existence of security, opportunity, and possibility. 

İn spite of this urgency, vvhich many novv understand, there is still a reluctance 
to move tovvards real solutions. Climate change and the behaviors that exacerbate 
it are grovving, resulting in extreme climate events that hurt the natural vvorld on 
vvhich vve depend for our vvell-being. This is a time to react and to lead in a nevv 
direction. 

İn my former position as the Executive Director of the international LEAD (Lead- 
ership for Environment and Development) program, 1 observed the necessity of 
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and harmony vvith each other and vvith the natural vvorld. 1 then had the privilege to 
serve as the Director General of the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
(UCN). VVhile at İUCN, 1 championed “nature based solutions” to help us appreciate 
the capacity of the natural vvorld to provide solutions to our sustainability challenges 
through the conservation of ecosystems. 

A key to the resilience of ecosystems is in diversity through the presence of many 
species vvith a myriad of interdependencies. This book makes the case that this princi- 
ple holds for human cooperation systems as vvell, and that the more stakeholders are 
involved in finding solutions, the more responsibilities they assume in making their 
initiative, pro)ect, or system more successful, the more alive the system vvill become. 
This concept is the core of the collective İeadership approach and it is in absolute 
synchronicity vvith the concept of thriving natural ecosystems that the nature based 
solutions approach at IUCN taught me. 

This book describes the important role of collective leadership and provides a broad 
set of tools to help practitioners steer their collaborative proyects or initiatives tovvards 
achieving the results vve all knovv vve need. 

The authors of this book, seasoned practitioners of this collective leadership 
approach and vvell-versed in using it for stevvarding systems change for sustainable 
development, offer a palette of tools and field-tested practices backed by many years 
of experience and research. They have shovvn their expertise in helping numerous 
initiatives build successful cooperation systems. The applicability of the approach 
across the spectrum of sustainability topics is notevvorthy, as they have successfully 
applied the approach in initiatives dealing vvith global value chains, vvater resources, 
forestry, employment challenges, youth empovverment, climate change, healthcare 
systems, and many others. Many of their experiences are shovvcased in the book 
through examples from their fteldvvork. 

As my long career in the sustainability field has shovvn me, it is only through collab- 
oration that human societies vvill be able to address the sustainability challenge the 
Sustainable Development Goals address. VVhile the various topics that these Goals 
identify and interlink demonstrate the urgency for good collaboration, the practice of 
overcoming differences in approach to find and implement the best solutions has not 
reached the maturity needed to accomplish the feat of achieving sustainable develop- 
ment. This timely book is an important contribution tovvards helping global societies 
create a flourishing future for all. 
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İntroduction 


For the first time in the history of humankind, global goals exist that guide our 
future. The UN”s zors Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) provide a detailed 
framevvork for public, private, and civil society actors globally to bring about sig- 
nificant and transformative change tovvards a vvorld that vvorks for 1oo percent of 
humanity and the planet as a vvhole. The SDGs are meant to bring about a more 
prosperous, equitable, and sustainable vvorld for all, in vyhich people and nature 
can thrive. They have been created in a process of broad intergovernmental agree- 
ments resulting from extensive stakeholder consultations, and are aspirational and 
comprehensive. These goals are global, valid for all countries and shovv that the 
vvorld is an interconnected place that all people need to take care of. They focus on 
globally and locally challenging issues such as, among many others, climate change, 
environmental degradation, food insecurity, inadequate health care, unequal edu- 
cation, gender inequality, insufficient vvater and sanitation, non-renevvable energy, 
unemployment, unsustainable human settlements or destructive consumption and 
production patterns. 

AİI of these challenges are examples of dysfunctional socio-ecological systems. 
They have emerged out of an ignorance tovvards the needs of our life support system 
that takes care of people and planet. More recently, the public attention to the climate 
emergencey and biodiversity loss (captured in SDGs 93 on “Climate Action”, SDGC 14 
on “Life belovv VVater”, and SDG 15 on “Life on Land”), increasingly suggests that the 
damages human societies have done to the vvorld approach a crossroads, calling for 
significant collective action to change a dangerous trayectory. This is notthe task ofan 
enlightened fevv, but everybody vvill need to get involved, at all levels of the global soci- 
ety, in all cultures and regions, and across all societal sectors. The next 15 to zo years 
vvill have a decisive impact — more than in any period before — on the conditions of 
life on Earth. The rising avvareness about the urgency of dealing vvith climate change 
is symptomatic ofan increasing concern for the future of humanity, and the planet as 
our life support system. 
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Particularly, the climate crisis has made its vvay into the headlines of international 
nevvs agencies. Yet, it is important to acknovvledge its interlinkages vvith many other 
challenges and connect the more prominent theme vvith all of the other 7 SDGs, 
depicted in Figure o.n. These goals do not operate in isolation, they have been formu- 
lated to address the complex and interconnected challenges of humankind and make 
suggestions hovv to overcome them collectively, they entail 169 targets vvith close 
interdependencies (Le Blanc, 2o15). In that vvay, they are expected to function as a 
plan of action for vvorld development, vvith voluntary achievement commitments for 
the public sector, the private sector, and civil society in all countries. 

İt is important to remember that the origins of these global goals can be traced 
back to the year zoə, vvhen UN Secretary General Ban Ki-moon convened a high- 
level panel of 27 eminent people from around the vvorld. Different perspectives and 
diversity vvere key in this group of luminaries. The panel provided consultative advice 
for a global development framevvork beyond zor (United Nations, zo14b). Their 
report, published in May zor3, emphasized a nevv mindset fostering “the central 
importance of a nevv spirit to guide a global partnership for a people-centered and 
planet-sensitive agenda, based on the principle of our common humanity” (United 
Nations, zo4a, p. 8). The report shovved a deeply transformative ambition and sug- 
gested forging a spirit of solidarity, cooperation, and mutual accountability. Up until 
the year zo3o, and possibly beyond, these guiding and highly interconnected goals 
provide a framevvork for numerous initiatives at multiple levels. Hovvever, the pro- 
found change in the approach to vvork together for the systems change needed for the 
Agenda zoşo “Transforming Our VVorld”, or more specifically, for the implementation 
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of the r7 SDGs and our emergence from the climate emergency, is often seen merely 
as an administrative or technical implementation challenge. 

This practitioner”s guide looks beyond the current technical and administrative 
approaches to SDC implementation and climate action. İt brings people and human 
competencies back into the center of transformative change. It shovvs that leading 
transformative change collectively across institutions, sectors, and nations is impera- 
tive — and that it can be achieved. 

Leading never takes place in isolation, it is alvvays a collective endeavor. Yet, the 
vvay leadership is enacted as part ofthe collective Fourney is important. V/hen leaders 
and change agents not only access a deeper sense of humanity, but also connect 
vvith their intention to make a difference in the vvorld, a decisive shift happens — 
from self-centered consciousness to an avvareness of vvhat the vvorld needs. Their 
contribution to the vvorld — individually and collectively — is more likely to become 
constructively co-creative. They learn to collaborate — across silos, departments, 
institutions, nations, or cultures. This nevv vvay of leading transformative change col- 
lectively at scale vvill be necessary to implement decisive steps tovvards the global 
goals and for overcoming the climate emergency. No single actor has all the solu- 
tions, but each actor may essentially contribute a parcel of knovvledge, a puzzle piece 
that counts. Collaboration betvveen different stakeholders is vital. This practitioner”s 
guide shovvs hovv to make it vvork in different contexts, for different challenges, and 
vvith different actors. 

Unfortunately, it is clear that the capacity to collaborate in large system transfor- 
mations is currently inadequate and not happening at the scale needed to progress 
tovvards the achievement of the global goals, nor to move human societies into deci- 
sive action on climate change or the prevention of biodiversity loss. This lack of capac- 
ity requires an effort of great magnitude tovvards increasing collaboration capacity if 
the challenges are to be adequately addressed in the short time necessary. Leading 
transformative change collectively is an emerging capacity that goes far beyond the 
success stories of isolated profects. İt needs to become the nevv norm for overcoming 
sustainability challenges at local, regional, national, or global levels in complex mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations. 

Contemporary multi-stakeholder collaborations exhibit several characteristics 
that make them challenging specifically because the interaction among stakehold- 
ers from different societal sectors has not been seen as necessary or desirable until 
recently. Often, different approaches to change seem to be more competitive vvith 
each other because of differing interests and motivations, some ofvvhich may also 
be explicitly conflicting. Some of the challenges observed in cross-sectoral collab- 
orations revolve around lack of trust, conflicting interests, povver imbalances, and 
differing timelines, to name a fevv. İn spite of these numerous differences, hovvever, 
it has become clear that there must be multi-stakeholder approaches and broad 
inclusion to address the sometimes complicated, often complex, and occasionally 
chaotic characteristics exhibited in sustainable development challenges. Under- 
standing the system of stakeholders and the patterns furthering or preventing col- 
laboration is paramount for designing and implementing transformative change 
for the implementation of the SDGs. 
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Most sustainability challenges, and certainly all issues around the 7? global goals, 
have complex stakeholder systems vvith actors from commuhnities, public sector, 
civil society, private sector, as vvell as academic or educational institutions. No 
matter if transformations are about rehabilitating a lake district in Central Africa, 
introducing renevvable energies in India, saving indigenous forests from deforest- 
ation in Cambodia, or introducing climate strategies in European cities, many 
stakeholders need to be considered vvho have an interest in a particular course of 
development, or a particular decision, either as individuals or as representatives 
of a group. This includes people vvho influence a decision, vvho are key players in 
implementation, or vvho are affected by the development. VVhile multi-stakeholder 
collaborations may be cumbersome to navigate tovvards success, it is clear that 
the large and systemic challenges posited in the zo3o Agenda vvill only be suc- 
cessfully resolved vvith the active engagement of many stakeholders from different 
sectors and corners of societies, locally, nationally, regionally, and globally. Because 
these stakeholder systems are complex and are comprised of many stakeholders, 
initiators of transformative change need to knovv hovv to build constructive collab- 
oration betvveen stakeholders and vvho needs to be involved in a particular multi- 
stakeholder initiative. These are the actors vvho then become part of a Collaboration 
Ecosystem because they represent the stakeholder systems and vvork together for a 
certain common purpose. Building such Collaboration Ecosystems that can deliver 
transformative change across institutions and societal groups requires patience 
and persistence, but — managed vvell — they develop the cross-sector resilience and 
innovative capacities required to address local and global sustainability challenges. 
Above all, once operational, they bring about transformations much faster, because 
actors lead together rather than in isolation. This is vvhy a nevv paradigm of leader- 
ship is needed - it needs to be seen as the capacity of a collective of actors — across 
stakeholder groups — to lead together. VVhat is needed is Collective Leadership: the 
capacity to bring about transformative change together and increase the abilities 
of all stakeholders to collaborate effectively so that they can co-create and enact 
robust solutions for sustainability aspirations. 

The challenges of sustainability across all rr SDGs, and the even more pronounced 
climate and biodiversity crises can be re-defined as leadership challenges. The core 
question to ask is: hovv can vve transform the vvay vve lead so that it matches the 
future aspirations of a vvorld that vvorks for 1oo percent of humanity and the planet as 
a vvhole? Cleariy, there is a need to lead transformative change at all levels of global 
society. Many diverse actors need to take up leadership roles. İn contrast to con- 
ventional conceptions of leadership as a purely individual and hierarchical endeavor, 
this practitioner”s guide approaches leadership as a concept that is not confined to 
individuals, but looks at hovv cross-institutional and cross-sectoral actors can make 
change happen together. Collective leadership can be understood as high-quality col- 
laboration among representative stakeholders vvorking tovvards a common goal. İn 
the context of sustainability transformations, it is the capacity of a group of leaders 
to deliver their contribution to a more sustainable future through assuming ?oint and 
flexible leadership in service of the common good (Kuenkel, 2016, 2019). At the core 
of collective leadership is the human capacity to dialogue and transform differences 
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into progress. It enables the transcendence of self-centered vievvs, a prerequisite for 
successfully addressing the challenges of sustainability. 

The ability of a system of stakeholders or actors to effectively communicate, equi- 
tably share resources, and implement change together to achieve common goals is 
a vital element of collective leadership. This effective communication, in its most co- 
creative state, is based on the ancient human knovvledge and experience of dialogue. 
Humanlkind lives in the house of language, vvhere the capacity to dialogue is disa- 
bled, misunderstandings lead to conflict, and ioint implementation degrades into 
disconnected actions. Collaboration rests on the capacity to dialogue, and, in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations vvith diverse stakeholders and interests, this requires 
conducive structures that ensure collective intelligence is harvested and collective 
actions are beneficial. 

Leading transformative change collectively means aspiring to iourney together 
tovvards vvhat is increasingly understood as systems transformation — a deeply inno- 
vative approach tovvards thinking and acting, povver structures, and relationships 
(VVaddell, 2o16, VVaddell et al,, 2015). Systems transformations require us to question 
the vvay vve see the vvorld and open ourselves to understanding our current and future 
realities in a different vvay. İt encourages us to redefine the vvay humans interact vvith 
each other and the planet in an era that is called the Anthropocene, the time in the 
planetary history vvhere the human impact has begun to change the course of plan- 
etary evolution (Steffen et al.,, zo18). Human societies need to learn fast to act as 
stevvards of all life and vvork tovvards a livable future for all, Transformations are the 
processes through vvhich this nevv vvay of operating is made real, sustainable, and at 
the scale and vvith the impact necessary for the continued thriving of life on Earth, 
and all through collaboration. Leading transformative change collectively unleashes the 
human potential to create pathvvays to a responsible Anthropocene. 

Such an approach gets ample support from scientists across all disciplines. Future 
thinkers from system scientists, biologists, philosophers, environmentalists, sociolo- 
gists, to economists argue that the vvorld needs a nevv narrative about vvhat it means 
to be human on this planet (Kuenkel, 2o19). They call for humankind to become 
a responsible actor in an interconnected, self-regulating natural system that is our 
planet. Moreover, they suggest that it is time for us to learn hovv nature allovvs healthy 
systems to emerge — because like people, ecosystems, commuhnities, cities, organi- 
zations, or nation states thrive under certain conditions that need to be co-created, 
regenerated, maintained, and sometimes safe-guarded (VVaddock 8. Kuenkel, zo19, 
VVeber, 2013, 2016). Living systems and complexity theory have investigated hovv life 
emerges as interconnected patterns in continuous communication, from small to 
large entities and vice versa (Capra S. Luisi, zoı4: Bateson, zooo, Kauffman, 2o16). 
As leaders and change agents, humans need to become partners of the evolutionary 
process tovvards thriving systems. 

Practitioners in multi-stakeholder collaborations knovv this, they sense vvhen a sys- 
tem of collaborating stakeholders — a collaboration ecosystem — is healthy and alive. 
İt is not in false harmony that collaboration vvorks best. But vvhen the quality of col- 
laboration is high, people overcome conflicts, acknovvledge differences, find com- 
mon ground, and make change happen together. “VVhat gives life to collaboration 
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ecosystemsə” is a fundamental question that accompanies this practitioner”s guide 
throughout. İt is the North Star that helps navigate complexity in unchartered ter- 
ritories and stormy vvaters. Good collaboration furthers a sense of aliyeness, and a 
sense of qliveness supports collaboration. Understanding the connection betvveen the 
vitality of smaller and larger systems is paramount for making multi-stakeholder col- 
laborations in SDC implementation successful., 

Finding and re-finding the North Star to help systems aliveness emerge vvill, in the 
coming chapters, be greatly supported by the Collective Leadership Compass — a meta- 
level framevvork that guides attention to mutually supportive patterns of actions so 
that a sense of aliveness among actors is enhanced and subsequently the effectiveness 
of complex multi-stakeholder collaborations. The Compass helps leaders, and groups 
of leaders, ascertain hovv a collaboration pattern can successfully emerge. İt supports 
leaders to design collaborative process intervention strategies. The six dimensions 
of the Compass are not only scientifically anchored in multi-disciplinary research — 
extracting insights from systems theory, ecology, quantum physics, architecture, 
psychology, sociology, resilience research, and sustainability science (Kuenkel, 2o19, 
20717) — but they are also tried and tested success factors in the practice of effective 
multi-stakeholder collaborations for SDC implementation, to vvhich this practition- 
er”s guide refers. The Compass has at its core the contribution to systems aliveness: the 
capability of small and larger systems to gain resilience, regenerate, and maintain 
their vitality in mutual consistency vvith other systems. lts dimensions mirror a pat- 
tern of aliyeness and help users to translate life principles into strategic management 
decisions of co-creation and collaboration processes. 

V/hile navigating transformative change in troubled vvaters is greatly aided by the 
Compass, a map ensures that the iourney leads in the right direction. The Dialogic 
Change Model functions as such a map. İt is a process methodology that allovvs for 
the result-oriented planning and implementation of multi-stakeholder collaboration 
in four phases. Building successful collaboration ecosystems in a spirit of collective 
leadership requires dialogic change vvith structured engagement of all relevant actors 
and high-quality process architectures. lt helps actors develop a sense of cohesion, 
provides orientation, and safeguards against unhelpful interventions. The tvvo meth- 
odologies vvork together and support each other. Through their application, collective 
leaders can foster the emergence of functional collaboration ecosystems that create 
tangible impacts. These become more likely to succeed vvhen key stakeholders vvork 
vvith the Dialogic Change Model as the process methodology and the Collective Lead- 
ership Compass as a guide navigating systems aliveness and for creating high quality 
collaboration. 

Unleashing the potential of multi-stakeholder collaborations also requires a very 
conscious and, at the same time, nevv approach to transformative leadership. İt 
can be a challenge to deal vvith the diversity of cultures, interests, and goals among 
stakeholders. Similarly, it may require leadership confidence to overcome an initial 
lack of trust betvveen people from different stakeholder groups, particularly if some 
of them have stronger influence than others do. Table o. shovvs the different lev- 
els of skills development needed for successfully implementing multi-stakeholder 
collaborations. 
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Table o.? Levels of skills development for multi-stakeholder collaboration 


ə Avvareness of ourselves is an essential element for İeading transforma- 
tive change collectively in multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


System (An understanding of the system (the field vve are intervening in or 
operating in) and its dynamic is crucial for the successful implementa- 
tion of multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


Cr 


o 


Process . Process competence is the key success factor for the design and imple- 
mentation of multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


un 


The successful design of transformative change requires a high degree of process 
competence that enables actors to knovv vyhen informal engagement processes are 
required, vyhen vvorkshops need to be held, vvhen to attend to emotional issues, and 
vvhen to create the structure for tangible outcomes. Leading transformative change col- 
lectively means changing an existing status quo. To do this successfully, it is important 
to understand the context in vvhich the particular stakeholder initiative takes place: 
the complex, sometimes conflictive, system that is built around the particular issue at 
stake. Actors in collaborative change need to understand vvhat can foster or prevent 
change. Hence, a sufficient level of system understanding is a prerequisite for the initi- 
ation of multi-stakeholder collaborations, and remains an important skill throughout 
their implementation. Most importantly, vyhen stakeholders aspire to lead collectively, 
they need to also grovv as individual leaders. This is about knovving their ovvn pat- 
terns, preferences, strengths, and vveaknesses. Reflecting about personal leadership 
styles is as important as being open to continuous leaming. The success of leading 
transformative change collectively is built on increasing self“avzareness. This practition- 
er”s guide vvill touch on all of them throughout. 

Chapter 1 vvilİ create an in-depth understanding of the emerging field of mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations in SDG implementation and explain different forms, pur- 
poses, levels, and dynamics in cross-institutional collaboration. İt vvill also shovv vvhy 
the approach of leading transformative change collectively is paramount for SDC imple- 
mentation, and explain the Collective Leadership Compass as a practical navigation tool 
for ensuring high quality collaboration in multi-stakeholder initiatives. 
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Chapter z explains hovv İeading transformative change collectiyely enhances the 
resilience of cross-sector dialogues, platforms, initiatives, and partnerships. İt vvill 
introduce the process methodology of the Dialogic Change Model as a map for tak- 
ing collaboration to success. İt shovvs hovv complex multi-stakeholder collaborations 
emerge and become successful in four phases that each require different approaches 
to navigating change. İt vvill also explore hovv enhancing the Compass dimensions in 
each of the four different phases helps collaboration ecosystems deliver results. 

Chapter 3 looks in more detail into hovv the achievement of results is linked to the 
capacity of people to enhance systems aliyeness in multi-stakeholder collaboration. lt takes 
deep dives into different vvays of building the capacity of actors to diagnose and improve 
interaction patterns in their small and large-scale change endeavors. İt emphasizes the 
need for skills building in stevvarding collaborations betvveen multiple stakeholders. VVith 
focus on the role of dialogic process facilitators as such stevvards of collaboration ecosys- 
tems, it shovvs hovv specific facilitation approaches and tools enhance the six dimensions 
of the Compass and make the crucial steps of the Dialogic Change Model vvork. 

Chapter 4 explores the planning of impact in multi-stakeholder collaborations by 
crafting theories of change that take the Collective Leadership Compass to heart. lt shovvs 
hovv actors can move from theories of change to actually plan step-by step change 
processes. Based on the experience that complex multi-stakeholder collaborations 
require elaborate process designs the chapter shovvs hovv these can be co-created by 
key stakeholders so that they become helpful guidance for the complex set of actors 
in an unpredictable environment. The chapter also elaborates the important role of 
formalizing collaboration structures, such as agreements, governance mechanisms, 
and learning events and hovv these can contain and promote transformative change. 

Chapter s looks at the many vvays a learning culture can be established in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations. lt introduces success factors in multi-stakeholder collabo- 
ration and hovv they can be used as process monitoring to enhance and keep the quality 
of the collaborative process. The chapter elaborates the role of communication for 
learning mechanisms that can emerge in multi-stakeholder collaboration, and hovv 
reflection becomes second nature for all stakeholders involved. lt concludes vvith a 
troubleshooting guide for managing difficulties in multi-stakeholder collaborations 
by paying attention to the dimensions and aspects of the Collective Leadership Com- 
pass and the four phases oftthe Dialogic Change Model. 

The epilogue provides an outlook tovvards future vvays of using multi-stakeholder 
collaborations for SDG implementation as a pathvvay to transformation literacy for 
sustainability. It elaborates hovv the skills development provided in this book vvill con- 
tribute to faster learning in global and local societies and thus make a contribution to 
a more responsible human future. 
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chapter 1 


Cetting started 


Understanding collaborative 
action for transformative 
change 


V/hile collaborative initiatives in the fteld of sustainability are not nevv, their level of 
quality has not kept pace vvith the increasing urgency and complexity of the SDG chal- 
lenges (Simon 6. Beisheim, 2016). Since the beginning of the century, collaboration 
initiatives that bring together a variety of change agents — stakeholders from pub- 
lic sector, private sector, and civil society — have increased substantially (Beisheim, 
zor, Brouvveer 6. VVoodhill, 2on5). This reflects the expanding understanding of the 
interconnected nature of sustainability challenges. Hovvever, such multi-stakeholder 
collaborations often fall short of the lasting difference they intend to make for a sus- 
tainable future. Consider the follovving three typical case examples of intended collab- 
oration for SDC implementation that started vvith the best of intentions, but fell short 
on delivering transformative change. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.1: COMBATING MALARIA 


“FT Several years ago, an international organization convened a mullti- 
— stakeholder meeting in an African country in order to combat malaria. 
This vvas a contribution to SDG 3 on Good Health and Veell-being. 
The event organizers invited more than 1oo research specialists, 
government representatives, and NGOs for a tvvo-day meeting. Only 
about tvvo thirds of the invitees shovved up. Several representatives 
gave speeches and made presentations on the status quo, most ofvvhich vvas already 
knovvn to all the other attendees. There vvas a question and ansveer session follovving 
the presentations and then the convening organization presented an action plan, 
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vvhich everyone vvas supposed to agree on. Hovvever, none of the other participants 
had been included in the drafting ofthe plan and in the end the participants left think- 
ing that they vvould continue their vvork as they had been doing before the meeting. 
The transformative impact of a gathering vvith seasoned experts vvas minimal, as they 
did not feel part of driving the change together. They continued vvorking in silo 
approaches. V/hat vvent vvrong? Although everybody vvould have agreed on combat- 
ting malaria, no process had been designed to pre-engage people for hovv to collabo- 
rate and iointly get better at combating malaria. No learning occurred that could have 
sparked innovative approaches or collective intelligence. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.2: RESPONSIBLE SUPPLY CHAINS 


anının The social sustainability vvithin many industrial value chains in 
asli Southeast Asia, particularly regarding vvorkers” pay and living condi- 
tions is a vvidespread concern. A substantive improvement tovvards 
living vvages for these vvorkers contributes to SDG 8 on Decent VVork 
and Economic Grovvth. İn one instance, a development organization 
held a meeting in Europe vvith the intent of fostering /oint action to 
address the issue. Only one stakeholder at the meeting vvas actually from Southeast 
Asia. Half of the companies invited declined to attend citing time constraints. The other 
half attended but vvith great reluctance. Of those that did attend, several had already 
conducted internal studies on the subiect of hovv to help producers that they sourced 
from to increase vvorkers” salaries vvhile keeping their ovvn profit margin reasonable. The 
sub)ect remained difficult and they did not have a solution to present. Each company had 
self-interests that only vvould be acceptable to compromise as long as all the other com- 
panies in the sector made the same compromises, but until then, any action by a single 
company vvould have potentialİy reduced its market share. Tacitly, all the participating 
companies understood that only a substantial government-led increase in the minimum 
vvage in the producing countries vvould create a level playing fteld for all the companies 
at the same time. But nor representatives from producer country governments vvere 
present. This elephant in the room vvas not addressed. VVhat vvent vvrong? The intentions 
of gathering the companies vvere good, but in the absence of representatives from the 
producing countries, the meeting ended vvith no action plan or vvay forvvard. A thorough 
analysis before such a gathering on understanding the context vvas missing. 


od 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.3: CONSUMER AVVARENES5 
FOR SUSTAINABILITY 


UOBBİ İn a European country several ministries vvorked on the issue of con- 

İZ sosurın sumer avvareness for sustainable consumption, a contribution to the 
implementation of SDC 1z on Responsible Consumption and Pro- 

CO duction. They had all decided independently that there vvas not 
enough guidance for the consumer on making better product choices 
for sustainable consumption. One ministry financed a consumer 
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avvareness campaign for products vvith sustainability labels. Another ministry deemed 
this approach unhelpful, thinking that consumers vvould only get more confused over 
the various sustainability labels, so it launched an initiative that vvould compare and 
iudge the quality of those labels. They financed a vvebsite that consumers could access 
to understand the different labels. A third ministry thought this these approaches 
vvere too limiting and not addressing the underlying transformations needed. İt con- 
tended that sustainability labels on products enhanced niche markets rather than 
ensured that all products vvould become sustainably produced. İt decided to drive 
collaboration vvith industry on sustainable production standards in mainstream mar- 
kets. The ministries disregarded the approaches of the others and operated in com- 
petition. Companies got confused and impatient as to vvhich approach vvould vvork 
for them. Consumers did not grasp the different approaches. VVhat vvent vvrong? Each 
ministry focused only on its ovvn expertise and connections. They all vvanted to profile 
their ovvn actions and failed to see each other as complementary. Nobody bothered to 
look at the vvhole, and certainly not together. 

The examples shovv that even the best of intentions to contribute to SDC implemen- 
tation may fail or be ineffective unless collaboration quality is part and parcel of the 
strategy. Moreover, they shovv that even vvhere collaboration is intended to make the 
difference, but the understanding of hovv and vvhen and vvith vvhom to collaborate is 
lacking, the results may become meagre. VVhile context and goals of the case examples 
vary vvidely, they illustrate a grovving lack of effectiveness among the popular approach 
of multi-stakeholder collaboration (Biermann et al., zoo, Van Tulder 8. Pfisterer, 2013). 
Hovvever, this must not be seen as a failure of the idea of multi-stakeholder collabo- 
ration for SDG implementation. Collaboration concerns all SDG implementation ini- 
tiatives, and therefore the capacity to design and implement them effectively is at the 
heart of SDC implementation, vvhether it concerns overcoming the climate emergency, 
the fight against poverty, or the pursuit of peace and good governance. İndeed, the 
need for collaboration across sectors, cultures, and countries is recognized in SDG 
17 — Partnerships for the Goals. As a transversal goal, it applies to all of the global 
sustainability challenges recognized in the SDGs, from “No Poverty” to “Peace, lustice 
and Strong İnstitutions”. For realizing the SDGs, the question is therefore not vvhether 
multi-stakeholder collaboration is the approach to pursuer rather, it is a matter of mak- 
ing that collaboration effective so that it leaves a lasting contribution to the SDGs 
fundamentally. V/hat is needed for effective collaboration is a shared capacity and 
understanding among all participating change agents for hovv a diverse array of stake- 
holders can vvork together in the face of a complex challenge and create sustainable 
outcomes. At the heart of building that capacity for good collaboration is an urgently 
needed leadership paradigm change: from targeted initiatives under the control of a 
particular institution or stakeholder group tovvards a netvvork of complementary multi- 
stakeholder collaborations that are led collectively by its involved stakeholders. 

This chapter vvill therefore 


e explore key elements in the field of multi-stakeholder collaborations in SDG 
implementation, such as different forms, purposes, levels, and dynamics in 


cross-sector settings, 
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ə introduce the approach of leading transformative change collectively as the neces- 
sary capacity for successful SDG implementation, and outline its key practical 
concept: the collaboration ecosystem, and 

e give an overvievv of the Collective Leadership Compass as a practical navigation 
tool for ensuring that actors can lead transformative change collectively in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations for SDC implementation. 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations in SDG implementation 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations can be conducted in a variety of forms and vvith var- 
ying degrees of engagement. The settings may differ, as may the motivations. Stake- 
holders may choose to develop consultative policy development processes, vvhich 
may or may not lead to ioint decision-making and implementation of co-created solu- 
tions. Or they may engage in time-bound partnerships to address a specific problem. 
The precise format of collaborative initiatives vvill be determined by the issue at hand, 
the ob)ectives agreed upon, the participants, the scope ofthe initiative, and the time- 
frame. Hence, they may come in different forms depending on the issue, situation, 
or challenge. This means that initiators and practitioners must design initiatives tai- 
lored to their potential to achieve the goals, the overall situation, and the expected 
outcomes. There is not a one-size-fits-all to address all concerns. 

Present-day multi-stakeholder collaborations in the field of sustainability challenges 
appear vvith many names including multi-stakeholder partnerships, multi-stakeholder 
platforms, multi-stakeholder consultations, multi-stakeholder dialogues, or multi- 
stakeholder governance, among others. Each of these collaborative efforts may differ 
and serve a particular purpose, as vve vvill see later on, but vvhat binds them together 
is that they all are based on the attempt to involve multiple stakeholders, generally 
from different sectors and vvith different perspectives. Their common purpose is to 
co-create solutions to common societal challenges or iointly foster change for the 
common good. These collaborations may address challenges as diverse as standard 
setting in value chains, vvater resource management, climate change, or delivery of 
social goods and services. Hence, multi-stakeholder collaborations can function in 
various settings, be used for many different reasons, and take place at various levels 
of the global society. They can be initiated by stakeholders from corporations, NGOs, 
governments, or research institutions, and are implemented in varying forms. Hovv- 
ever, they all exhibit some common features: 


e The fundamental value: an underlying assumption that participation, engage- 
ment, accountability, constructive collaboration, mutual respect, and openness 
to different perspectives lead to better and more robust SDC solutions, 

e Tühe larger obiective: an overarching assumption that achieving consensus for 
action — no matter hovv small or large — is alvvays a contribution to sustainability 
and the future of all life on Earth, 

e The dialogic approach: the conviction that change through dialogue leads to 
lasting solutions and ensures an issue”s many facets are all integrated into the 
desired change, and 
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e The methodology: an overarching assumption that understanding vvhat makes 
multi-stakeholder collaboration effective enables practitioners to successfully 
employ tools, design actions, and develop collaboration process competence in a 
multitude of settings. 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations are appropriate vvhen dialogue is possible and vhen 
there exists the potential for listening, reconciling conflicting or competing interests, 
as vvell as integrating perspectives into the collective development of strategies. This 
means that initiators and practitioners must design initiatives tailored to the poten- 
tial to achieve the goals, the overall situation, and the expected outcomes. İn the 
best cases, collaboration leads to practical outcomes that vvould othervvise not have 
been possible, because all stakeholders can understand the larger goal and bigger 
picture. İt is more easily implemented vvhen stakeholders experience a deep level of 
ovvnership for the results of the process. VVell-designed and implemented collabo- 
ration engenders high levels of trust, commitment, and the emergence of collective 
intelligence. Multi-stakeholder collaborations that authentically ensure the inclusion 
of diverse opinions, perspectives, and experiences further strong consensus-building 
processes instead of false compromises. They have a much higher probability for 
result-oriented implementation of initiatives, proyects, and transformation efforts. 
High quality collaboration allovvs for nevv forms ofcommunication and understand- 
ing among a variety of stakeholders and interest groups. At the outset of such pro- 
cesses, this kind of exchange may cause discomfort for participating actors. Hovvever, 
vvhen the processes are vvell designed and the commitment to larger goals has been 
established, participants quickly learn to effectively exchange in a true dialogic man- 
ner, in a space of respect and mutual recognition, participants learn to use their dif- 
ferent perspectives for constructive ends. Once differences have been acknovvledged 
vvith respect among stakeholders, their consensus building can reach previously 
unachievable levels of acceptance and authenticity. Respectful exchanges easily shift 
to a focus on outcomes vvhen stakeholders have internalized the SDG”s bigger picture 
perspective and solutions emerge naturalİy, if the participating stakeholders are emo- 
tionally connected to the larger goal. Furthermore, decision-making gains in credibil- 
ity if it is based on the authentic listening to and understanding of the various points 
of vievv. This then easily leads to better and more effective implementation vvhen the 
different actors feel a collective responsibility for the change initiative. Table 1. shovvs 
the advantages of multi-stakeholder collaboration for SDG implementation. 
VVell-designed multi-stakeholder collaborations make sure that: 


e all participating stakeholders understand the full picture through active listening 
and being open to different points of vievv, 

e the full spectrum of perspectives and stakeholders from all levels of influence and 
povver are equitably represented, 

e there is as much transparency around stakeholders” interests as possible, 

e trust among stakeholders is established, 

e all stakeholders agree to a common goal, and 

e stakeholders share in the design and implementation of actions. 
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Table 1.1 VVhy multi-stakeholder collaborations are a promising approach to SDC implementation" 


Decision-making 
quality is enhanced 


Creativity and innovation “ 


are unleashed 


Credibility of plans and 
decisions is enhanced 


İmplementation 
likelihood is increased 


Broad information 
dissemination is 
enhanced 


Cross-sector 
collaboration and 
relationships are 
strengthened 


Outreach is heightened 
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Dravving together expertise and perspectives from a number of 
disciplines and perspectives leads to a better understanding of the 
specific SDC context, the challenges ahead, and to better solutions. 
The quality that goes into decision-making improves exponentialİy. 
Diversity, if brought into the structured setting of a dialogue, 
offers the potential for increased creativity and innovation. 
Recommendations or decisions made by including stakeholders in 
consultation and decision-making have a higher level of credibility, 
because results are based on a vvider range of inputs and a balance 
of interests. Collaborating across diverging interests is not easy, 
but investing in identifying common ground, building trust, and 
aligning behind a shared SDC concern vvill pay off. This can create 
results that are more likely to be considered legitimate than actions 
or initiatives that are undertaken by one stakeholder (group) 

alone. The more transparently different inputs are integrated into 
decision-making processes, the greater the credibility of the results. 
True participation generates a deeper sense of ovvnership and respon- 
sibility for the SDG at hand. This in turn leads to a higher likelihood 
of implementation: people help to implement the future v/hen they 
have the opportunity to be part of its design. Hence, engagement and 
inclusion of stakeholders done in the right vvay is often a cornerstone 
for success in SDC implementation. Results developed in such a vvay 
are likely to be more appropriate and based on broader commitment. 


The involvement of different stakeholders helps to convey a par- 
ticular SDC issue to a broader range of people. VVider dissemina- 
tion of a particular SDC initiative”s concrete goal is an important 
feature of collaborative approaches. The different stakeholder 
constituencies vvill pass on the information to their institutions, 
organizations, and constituents. 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations not only improve people”s 
capacity to see the bigger picture or broaden their position but 
also help people to vvork vvith stakeholders they normally vvould 
avoid, vvho they do not knovv, or vvith vyhom they vvould not 
collaborate. Structured dialogue strengthens social cohesion 

and thus the quality of cross-sector relationships — an important 
condition for tackling the challenges of SDG implementation. 
Collaboration for SDC implementation often touches upon the 
interest of stakeholders vvho do not actively participate in the 
process, but vyho nevertheless are affected by the developments of 
the SDC at stake (for example, the interested public, communities, 
or political figures involved vvith the issue). VVell-designed collabo- 
rative initiatives include outreach activities and provide information 
to their constituencies during the phases of decision finding and 
implementation. This creates trust in those steering the initiatives, 
and generates vvide acceptance of the process and its results. 


(Continued) 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


The capacity for ə Structured learning requires the synergy of different compe- 
complex system tences, perspectives, and expertise. Multi-stakeholder collabora- 
problem-solving tions integrate experiences and knovvledge, producing points of 
increases vievv that are often innovative. They exhibit a fast learning pace 


and high problem-solving capacity. 

Conflicts and deadlocks - Through active involvement in collaborative processes, stakehol- 

can be overcome ders can map out and realize options for SDG implementation 
iointly. The collaborative effort changes and broadens partici- 
pant”s perspectives and opens up nev possibilities for action. 
This often helps to overcome stalemates and conflicts. 

Results become more ə Multi-stakeholder collaborations produce structural results if the 

robust and sustainable integration of different perspectives and interests is ensured. 
They bring different points of vievv together, leading to decisions 
that all stakeholders can identify vvith and agree to. İmplementing 
these decisions creates a sense of ovvnership for collective action. 
This leads to more sustainable and robust results that have a 
much higher chance of long-term success. 


Despite the many advantages multi-stakeholder collaborations have, they also 
present unfamiliar challenges. Including multiple stakeholders is a complex task. 
Sometimes stakeholders take advantage of their inclusion to increase their influence 
unfairly or at the expense of other stakeholders” aspirations. The inclusion of certain 
controversial stakeholders may also decrease the credibility of an initiative in the pub- 
lic. There may be reputational risks for certain stakeholders vvhen they are seen to 
collaborate vvith certain others vvith vvhom they have historically been in oppositional 
or conflictive relationships. Some other typical risks that can hinder collaboration 
processes or ieopardize their results include a lack of attention to acknovvledge that 
stakeholders are unable to build the minimum amount of trust. Stakeholders may 
not yet be able to enter into collaboration or suspend disrespectful vvays of commu- 
nication, such as using stereotypes to label stakeholder group members, competitive 
inclinations, lack of tolerance, lack of sensitivity tovvards the realities or constraints 
of other participating actors, and so forth. Sometimes oppositional goals or priorities 
as vvell as unrealistic expectations of vvhat certain participants can achieve in allotted 
timeframes may slovv dovvn collaborative change. In other cases, there may be exter- 
nal hindrances, for example, unfavorable political situations or funding challenges 
that may present unsurmountable obstacles to making multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tions successful. 

Some of these challenges can best be addressed by understanding the context vvell 
enough, and by designing high quality processes of engagement and ?oint implemen- 
tation. As much as collaboration has grovvn in significance on the agenda of SDG 
implementation, it is important to knovv that not all SDC actions need collaborative 
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approaches, although many vvould benefit from engaging stakeholders. Leading 
transformative change collectively for SDG implementation in a result-oriented and 
meaningful vvay requires looking at the quantity and quality of multi-stakeholder 
collaborations. 


e Quantity: vvherever silo solutions dominate or compete rather than cooperate, 
but vvhere solutions can only be found quickly and effectively across actors, a 
rethinking of approaches tovvards collaboration should be encouraged. These are 
the key questions to ask: can vve better solve this problem in cooperation? Do vve 
need more collaborative initiatives? 

e Quality: v/here vvork is already being done in multi-stakeholder collaboration, e.g. 
in alliances, netvvorks, partnerships, ioint initiatives and cooperation profects, the 
quality of collaboration should be the focus as it impacts on results. This is the 
key question to ask: hovv can vve improve the quality of our collaboration so that 
the desired effects vvill be achieved? 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations are meaningful only if they explore problems and 
help to vvork out solutions collectively vvith more chance of success than a unilat- 
eral approach to solutions. lt makes sense to decide for a collaborative approach 
vhen 


e SD s implementation is clearly required, but the challenges can only be over- 
come vvith the support of various stakeholder groups and decision makers, 

e the change of the current situation is vvanted by a critical mass of stakeholders, 
even if relevant actors may not agree on the direction, purpose, and implementa- 
tion modalities of the change, 

e implementation needs the integration of different perspectives and requires the 
acceptance of certain stakeholder groups, 

e VVhen implementation demands innovation and collective intelligence, and 

e VVhen only the pooling of resources and expertise in ioint implementation vvill 
lead to success. 


If actors in international cooperation, public, private, or civil society vvant to initiate 
a multi-stakeholder collaboration for SDG implementation, it is advisable to first 
assess the potential. This helps the initiators to reflect on the preconditions for 
collaboration and encourages them to make sure to vvork tovvards a supportive 
environment for collaborative change. Analyzing the potential for multi-stakeholder 
collaboration serves to clarify vyhether this vvill be the appropriate approach to a 
specific issue or concern, and if there is preparatory vvork to be done to foster an 
environment for collaboration. The follovving checklist in Table 1.2 provides an over- 
vievv of the criteria that should be considered before initiating a multi-stakeholder 
approach. If more than eight ansvvers are “yes”, then initiators can go ahead and 
start collaboration. If fevver, it is advisable to vvork tovvards the creation of conducive 
conditions first. 
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Table 1.2 Checklist for the potential of multi-stakeholder collaboration 


İs there a need for a multi-stakeholder engagement to implement change tovvards SDGs? 


. Broad acceptance of the envisaged profect or initiative for SDC imple- Yes No 
mentation by different stakeholders is necessary. 

. İmplementation of the proyect or initiative affects various stakeholder Yes No 
groups. 

, The implementation of the profect or initiative requires the active partici- Yes No 


pation of different stakeholder groups. 


“ The challenges present or foreseen cannot be addressed by the experi- Yes No 
ence, means, knovlledge, or povver of one stakeholder (group) alone. 


İs the timing right? 
“ Key stakeholders are convinced that change is necessary. Yes No 


. Conflicts betvveen stakeholder stakeholders are not so strong that partici- Yes No 
pation in collaboration is impossible. 


. Most ofthe key stakeholder stakeholders have confidence in the expertise Yes No 
of the initiators of the multi-stakeholder collaboration. 


( Participation in collaborative change does not create disadvantages for Yes No 
the stakeholders involved. 


Are the necessary resources available to conduct the multi-stakeholder collaboration? 


" The team of initiators has sufficient time, personnel, and financial Yes No 
resources. 
“The team of initiators has sufficient knovvledge about hovv to conduct Yes No 


multi-stakeholder collaboration. 


, The initiator team already has established sufficient relationships vvith all Yes No 
relevant stakeholder groups. 


“ The collaborative approach is supported by key decision-makers in the Yes No 
institutions of the initiators and potential partners. 


Does the team of initiators have the competence to drive the change? 


" The initiators team is ready and able to co-steer a complex process, vvhich Yes No 
may not be straightforvvard. 

“ Aİl initiators are vvilling to respect each other”s points of vievv or differing Yes No 
opinions and to allovv innovative, iointly developed solutions. 

" The initiators are open to change their ovvn vievvpoints or to adiust goals. Yes No 

, The initiators are ready to take on leadership in a collaborative process. Yes No 


Leading collectively at all levels: from global to local 

The approach of multi-stakeholder collaboration can function vvell at many different 
levels of global society, depending on the participating stakeholders and outcome 
desired. VVhen initiating collaborative change, it is important to clarify in advance 
vvhich societal level is suitable for dealing vvith the respective issue around one or 
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more SDGs. Collaborative change for SDC implementation takes place at the follovv- 
ing levels: 


e Global or international level 

e Regional or cross-border level 
e MNational level 

e Subregional or local level 


VVhile in principle the approach to collaboration is the same at all levels, each of the 
levels may have specific requirements and challenges that need to be understood. İn 
addition, many of the SDGs require approaches across different levels. The follovving 
section takes a deep dive into typical features of these levels and illustrates this vvith 
examples. 


Multi-stakeholder collaboration at the global 
or international level 


İnternational multi-stakeholder collaborations take place vvhen a solution to one or 
several issues around the SDGs cannot be found vvithin one country, i.e. vvhen it 
requires internationally active stakeholders or representatives from different coun- 
tries to become involved. Such collaborative change processes usually are an attempt 
to find agreements and commitments to actions that can then be applied to all par- 
ticipating countries. They often include official government representation that take 
place in highly formal settings and sometimes vvith strict protocol., They are occa- 
sionally subyect to political interventions and depend on relationships betvveen gov- 
ernments. But there are also international collaboration processes initiated by NGOs 
or private sector actors, vvhich do not require very formal procedures. İf international 
multi-stakeholder collaborations are initiated and led by private organizations or 
NGoOs, they often are more focused on implementation and less susceptible to polit- 
ical intervention. The follovving three examples illustrate the differences in settings 
and purpose. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.4: COOPERATING FOR EMPOVVERMENT 


— The Small Island Developing States Partnership Framevvork emerged 

İ7 kunous out of the zo14 İnternational Conference on Small Island Developing 

States (SIDS). The SAMOA Pathvvay helped to establish the Partner- 

dö ship Framevvork, a multi-stakeholder platform for monitoring the 

progress and quality of partnerships intending to address the spe- 

cific challenges of SIDS. The Steering Committee is comprised of 

member states representatives and is open to member states and representatives of 

the specialized agencies (for more information, see https://sustainabledevelopment. 
un.org/sids/partnershipframevvork). 
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CASE EXAMPLE 1.5: MAKING EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRİES 
TRANSPARENT 


ım The Extractive Industries Transparency lnitiative (EİTI) is a global 
asili initiative that has developed a global standard for the good gov- 
ernance of oil, gas, and mineral resources, thus contributing to 
more transparency in payments for the extraction of ravv materi- 
als. İn 51 countries around the vvorld, gövernments, as vvell as 
numerous companies and non-governmental organizations 
12 tosurnmu (NGOs), are vvorking to ensure that the vvealth of one country”s 

xud" natural resources benefits all its citizens (for more information, 
see https://eiti.org). 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.6: ENSURING FORESTRY BECOMES 
SUSTAINABLE 


İnitiated by civil society actors, the Forest Stevvardship Council (FSC) 
is. an institutionalized multi-stakeholder collaboration geared to pro- 
mote sustainable forest management via an FSC sustainability 
standard. The members participate voluntarily, and the organization 
serves as a platform for the exchange and realization of their accred- 
itation system. İt has set up a governance structure vvith equal rep- 
resentation and decision-making povver from different stakeholders across civil 
society, private and public sector (for more information, see https://fsc.org/en). 


Multi-stakeholder collaboration at the regional 
or cross-border level 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations on the regional and cross-border level take place 
vvhen an issue can only be dealt vvith across national boundaries, or if it makes sense 
to advance a collaborative approach so that several countries vvill benefit. This can, 
for example, be necessary to enhance SDC implementation relevant in a particular 
region. İt is sometimes led by government actors, but can also be initiated by NGOs 
by or the private sector. İn those cases, such collaborative change processes focus 
less on political agreements and more on implementing results on the ground. The 
follovving tvvo examples illustrate the differences in settings and purpose. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.7: HONORING NATURE“S BEAUTY 


The Kavango-Zambezi (KAZA) Transfrontier Conservation Area is a 
cross-border protected area in Angola, Zambia, Zimbabvve, Botsvvana, 
and Namibia. The foundation vvas signed on 18 August zor" by the 
heads of state and government of the participating countries. The main 
obiective is the preservation of vvildlife combined vvith the sustainable 
development of tourism and economic development in the participat- 
ing countries, as vvell as the enhancement of biodiversity. One ofthe starting points ofthe 
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KAZA profect is the engagement of local communities and the establishment of commu- 
nity protection areas. Cooperation partners include NGOs, such as the VVVVF and the 
Peace Parks Foundation (for more information, see vvvvvv.kavangozambezi.org/en/). 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.8: BUILDING ECONOMİC RESİLİENCE 
FOR CASHEVV FARMERS 


ə The African Cashevv Alliance (ACA) is a stakeholder platform promot- 
İZ tosurın ing the processing of ravv cashevvs, increasing the income of African 
farmers, and promoting the consumption of cashevv nuts globally. It 
supports the development of country-specific cashevv policy agen- 
das in its member countries and facilitates the exchange of infor- 
ını mation and best practices on cashevv processing. İt also assists its 
CÜT members in promoting the African cashevv industry in national and 
international markets (for more information, see vvvvvv.africancash- 
evvalliance.com/en). 
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Multi-stakeholder collaboration at the national level 


National level multi-stakeholder collaborations can cover many different SDC initia- 
tives. They are sometimes led by government agencies, if the ob)ective, for example, is 
to develop national strategies, revievv, or develop national policies, or realize nevv regu- 
lations. If collaboration initiatives and stakeholder engagements are initiated by certain 
line ministries, internal governmental alignment betvveen different ministries is indis- 
pensable. Collaborative change vvith countryvvide relevance can also be initiated by non- 
governmental, academic organizations, or industry aiming at economic improvements 
together, cooperatively addressing social challenges, or tackling a specific problem. The 
follovving tvvo examples illustrate the differences in settings and purpose. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.9: DIALOGUE FOR GREEN ECONOMİC ACTİON 


FORDABLE AD İn Senegal, the Partnership for Action on Green Economy (PAGE) 
— established a multi-stakeholder national platform. The platform 
functions as a forum for dialogue, information sharing, and coor- 
dinating action on topics like climate change, green iobs, and 
other relevant issues. İt is organized by the Ministry of Environ- 
ı—ı—ının ment and Sustainable Development together vvith the Institute of 
Tania Environmental Sciences. The platform brings stakeholders 
together from the Senegalese government, local authorities, civil 
society, labor and employers unions, and academia (for more 
information, seevvvvvv.un-page.org/senegals-nevv-national-platform- 
green-economy). 
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CASE EXAMPLE 1.10: TRUSTING THE SUSTAINABILITY 
OF TEXTILES 


12 "rosər The German Partnership for Sustainable Textiles vvas initiated in 
—. response to the tragic accidents in textile factories in South East 
Asia. One hundred thirty representatives from five different stake- 
CO holder groups, such as the German Federal Government, business, 
NGOs, unions, and standards organizations have /oined the initia- 
tive to iointİy vvork to achieve social, ecological, and economic 
improvements alongside the entire textile suppİy chain. Based on İointly defined 
goals, members committo sustainable production targets (for more information, see 
https://en.textilbuendnis.com/en/). 
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Multi-stakeholder collaboration subregional or local level 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations vvithin one country focusing on implementation can 
take place in a particular subregion, or a city, if the region is affected by the issue at 
stake and challenges must or can be addressed at this level. Even localized collabora- 
tive change processes can make a decisive difference tovvards SDC implementation, 
e.g. vvithin a municipality or a district. The follovving tvvo examples illustrate the differ- 
ences in settings and purpose. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.11: STAKEHOLDER COLLABORATION FOR 
EMPOVVERING DISPLACED PEOPLE 


Ranayyynai The armed conflict in eastern Ukraine caused many people to leave 
daxl iheir homes and become internally displaced persons. A multi- 
stakeholder collaboration capacity-building component” empovvered 
multi-actor teams in six eastern regions of Ukraine to tackle spe- 
cific economic and social challenges, related to labor market issues. 

These teams vvorked on development of regional-level proyects that 
15 dos vvould improve the employability of internally displaced persons. 

INSTİTUTONS s 9 ı 
“ Each team used an inclusive multi-stakeholder approach to create 
” and implement their proyects. The activities vvere implemented vvith 
mü the support of the Ministry of Temporary Occupied Territories and 
İnternally Displaced Persons of Ukraine. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.12: STRENGTHENING YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


10 "””" The youth-led NGO “VVe love Kairouan” initiated and facilitated a 
..... multi-stakeholder platform for collaborative initiatives on the sus- 
zə tainable development of the historic old city center of the city of Kai- 
rouan in southern Tunisia. In the aftermath of the Arab Spring, 
Tunisia adopted a nevv constitution that calls for public participation 
and good gövemance mechanisms. Hovvever, Tunisian youth remain 
marginalized in local development processes, and traditional povver dynamics 


...) 


4 
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betvveen citizens and public administration officials often remained. 
loint proyects and activities on environmental protection, restoration 
and community development have successfully been realized (for 
more information, see http://babmedinavvelovekairouan.org/). 


Formats of multi-stakeholder collaborations 
that fit purpose 


The examples from the different levels of SDG implementation shovv that multi- 
stakeholder collaboration can be arranged in many different forms. The format cho- 
sen depends on the pertinent issues, the role ofthe initiators or conveners, and on the 
purpose of the collaborative process. Hovvever, there is an important distinction to 
make — betvveen stakeholder collaborations that invite stakeholders into consultation 
and those that aspire to cooperate for implementation. This distinction is important 
because the role and intention of the initiators is different. In consultation processes, 
one or several stakeholders vvould like to improve a situation and invite other stake- 
holders to contribute their expertise, perspectives, and experiences. The purpose is to 
obtain the input from other stakeholders to improve planning and decision-making. 
The contributions made, such as vievvpoints or recommendations are analyzed and 
evaluated by the initiators. It is then usualİy the responsibility ofthe initiators to make 
use of the inputs — for reports, policy developments, or planning documents. VVhen 
consultation is the priority then singular vvorkshops or a sequence of meetings vvith 
stakeholders can serve to integrate various perspectives into a planning or decision- 
making activity. 

İn cooperation processes, the initiating stakeholders are facilitators of a process 
vvith the purpose of building a collaboration ecosystem that can deliver transforma- 
tive change. Stakeholders are included in the delivery of change, in the cooperative 
steering of the process and the implementation of results. ln such collaborations, 
the focus is heavily vveighted tovvards iointİy achieving success, vvith a strong com- 
mitment of all participating stakeholders to outcomes. Stakeholders iointly decide 
hovv decisions are taken together and resources are made available to each other. The 
more focus is placed on implementation, the greater the vvillingness to vvork together. 
This increases the chances for success as stakeholders shift from being observers 
to being active in results achievement. VVorkshops and meetings assist stakeholders 
to come to agreements, do ?oint planning, and revievv the implementation. Table 1.3 
shovvs the distinction in more details. 

İt is important to understand these distinctions betvveen consultation and coop- 
eration because stakeholders need to knovv if they are expected to contribute per- 
spectives or to get engaged in ?oint delivery. A lack of clarity about the purpose of 
such processes leads to misunderstandings, mistrust, and ultimately disengagement 
of stakeholders. İt is also necessary to realize that multi-stakeholder collaborations 
almost alvvays cover a range from consultation to cooperation processes. Often, vvhat 
starts as a consultation process, reveals that there is a need to cooperate more closely 
on proyects. For example, a government led consultation process for the enhancement 
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Table 1.3 Understanding the difference betvveen consultation and cooperation processes 


Consultation processes Cooperation processes 
Purpose , The structured integration , The cooperation of various stakeholders 
of perspectives and interests to achieve iointly agreed obiectives 
from a variety of stakeholders 
Role of " Drivers and ovvners of results “€ Facilitators of the collaboration process 
initiators , Steering of process , Enablers of ioint planning and 
, Decision on next steps in the decision-making 
process ə" Promoters of ioint ovvnership for results 
Typical " Policy development (Public ə Development of voluntary sustainability 
application sector) standards (public sector, NGOs, and 
" Situational analysis (NGOs) private sector) 
" Compliance management ə" Sustainable value chain development 
and stakeholder engagement (Private sector, NGOs) 
(Companies) " Sustainable natural resource management 


(public sector, NGOs, and private sector) 

" İmproving living conditions and social 
development (public sector, NGOs, and 
private sector) 


of renevvable energies in a particular region may reveal that there is interest and vvill- 
ingness to set up ioint cross-institutional proyects for decentralized renevvable energy. 
Hence, consultation can lead to cooperation. Similarly, collaborations that vvant to 
engage certain stakeholders in ioint delivery of transformative change often require 
consulting a broader range of stakeholders before they begin or during implemen- 
tation. For example, a bottom-up initiative tovvards decentralized energy plants in a 
certain community requires consulting all stakeholders in the community (also those 
vvho vvill not directly be involved) before planning implementation. In consultation, 
the ovvnership of the process is vvith the initiators or conveners. They need to be 
transparent about hovv they use stakeholders” inputs. İn cooperation, the collabo- 
rating stakeholders ovvn the process together. This requires creating agreements for 
ioint decision-making, ioint steering and ?oint evaluation of progress. 

Being clear about these different vvays of engaging stakeholder is a vital element 
and key success factor for initiators of multi-stakeholder collaboration. The abil- 
ity to knovv vvhich form is appropriate to a situation or stage in the process is as 
important as initiators” ability to engage stakeholders and stevvard them to achieve 
results in a coordinated manner. Although the different forms are distinct, there are 
typical circumstances vvhen one form is preferable to another, and also the forms 
do overlap and may develop into each other. Among the many different vvays that a 
multi-stakeholder collaboration can use consultation and cooperation, four generic 
formats have crystalized. lt is vvorth looking into them more closely to understand 
vvhen and vvhere to choose the appropriate format for a particular purpose of collab- 
orative change. All formats require, to a certain degree, consultation processes and 
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Consultation ——. 3oint implementation 


Multi- Mulli- Multi- Multi- 
stakeholder stakeholder stakeholder stakeholder 
Dialogues Platform İnitiative Partnership 


İncreasing commitment for collaboration 8. ioint achievement of results 


Figure 1.1 Four typical forms of multi-stakeholder collaboration 


cooperation processes. The desired outcome for SDG- implementation determines 
vyhich form should be chosen for. a mülti-stakeholder collaboration. 

The first tvvo formats for multi-stakeholder collaborations are multi-stakeholder 
dialogues and multi-stakeholder platforms. VVhile dialogues can be singular events, 
platforms usually aim at establishing a cross-stakeholder dialogue and exchange 
structure that stays in existence for a longer period of time. Both tend to emphasize 
consultation processes. Cooperation processes are spin-offs from the exchange of 
stakeholders. The second tvvo formats are multi-stakeholder initiatives and multi- 
stakeholder partnerships. Both have clear aims and obiectives for implementation of 
collaborative change and aspire to achieve a measurable outcome. VVhile initiatives 
often have broader overarching goals and involve many stakeholders, partnerships 
have usually fevver stakeholders involved, a clear-cut outcome expectation, and some- 
times even contractual relationships betvveen partners. Both are clearly focused on 
cooperation processes for ioint implementation, but may use consultation processes 
to engage a vvider group of stakeholders for impact. As multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations for SDG implementation come in so many different constellations, all four 
different formats can exist distinctly or overlap. Figure 1.1 shovvs the range and the 
relationship betvveen formats and commitment of stakeholders. The follovving section 
explains the distinct features of these four different formats of collaborative change 
and provides examples for each of them. 


Multi-stakeholder dialogues 

The purpose of multi-stakeholder dialogues is to raise stakeholders” interest in or 
avvareness of a particular issue around SDC implementation or to get feedback from 
different stakeholders about a specific issue. İmplementation of SDGs is complex, 
and vvhen an initiative intends to undertake a planning activity, revievv progress, or 
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monitor impact it is important to obtain the input of relevant stakeholders. Such con- 
sultation can range from singular events to a series of regular meetings. At the beginning 
of a multi-stakeholder collaboration, these events have the advantage of raising avvare- 
ness among stakeholders about a particular issue of common interest, or may increase 
stakeholder interest for future collaboration. These kinds of events are consultation pro- 
cesses by design, as — at this stage — the stakeholders invited do not have ovvnership of 
the process. Hovvever, such gatherings, if vvell conducted, generate interest, foster the 
exchange of experiences, help stakeholders to get to knovv each other, and prepare them 
for future collaboration. Stakeholder dialogues are not meetings vvhere only information 
is conveyed. For a deeper stakeholder engagement to occur and lead to constructive dia- 
logue, stakeholders need to feel that there is true interest in their perspectives. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.13: STRENGTHENING EDUCATION 
“um The African Union Development Agency (AUDA-NEPAD) hosted a 


HUCATUN 


tvvo-day national stakeholders” consultative meeting in May zo19 on 

Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics (STEM) Educa- 
hg : tion in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The meeting served as an opportunity 
for dialogue, knovvledge, and experience sharing among teachers as 
vvell as policy and decision-makers from both the public and private 
sector. İt also strengthened knovvledge and capacity of participants for evidence- 
based policy choices and program interventions in STEM pedagogy and teaching 


methodology (for more information, see vvvvvv.nepad.org/nevvs/national-stakeholders- 
consultations-stem-education). 


Some multi-stakeholder dialogues around SDG implementation need sustained 
consultation events among stakeholders. This may be, for example, a policy deve- 
lopment initiative, the design of a strategy for participatory implementation, or sim- 
ply a vvay of obtaining regular feedback on the implementation of an initiative. The 
engagement of stakeholders increases the quality of policy decisions, regulation 
development, and implementation of complex profects, as vvell as public sector plan- 
ning activities. But it also contributes to good governance and credibility, vyhich often 
leads to achieving broader consent among the general public. These benefits emerge, 
because stakeholders can have their concerns heard, can bring in their ovvn expertise 
and experience, and can alert initiators of vvhat may be missing in the planning or 
implementation process. Regular stakeholder consultations frequently lead tovvards 
a specific outcome, like the development of a national strategy or the implementation 
planning for a regulation or for a regional development plan, for example. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.14: DIALOGUES FOR ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


YARReli The government of Rvvanda launched a Public Private Dialogue (PPD) 
ECONOMİC GRÜNTH 


mechanism to enable the government and the private sector to 
Ai yointİy discuss key business and private sector constraints and find 
41 solutions that vvould lead to their resolution. The dialogue mecha- 
nism vvas tested in a group of pilot districts and then later rolled out 
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to the remaining 25 districts in Rvvanda. The focus of the dialogues ranged from con- 
sultation on the setting of local taxes, local regulations that impede business activi- 
ties, support for vvomen in business, delayed payments for services rendered and 
goods supplied as vvell as land titles and security. 


Governments, and intergovernmental organizations committed to good govern- 
ance, can make multi-stakeholder dialogues part of their regular implementation or 
planning processes. Occasionally, a permanent structure is created in the form of an 
institutionalized multi-stakeholder dialogue and enshrined as an administrative rule. 
These can be long-term structures betvveen public, private sector, and civil society 
stakeholders to ensure a climate that promotes economic development or legal agree- 
ments, or it may be a prerequisite for an environmental impact assessment. Often, 
the process of hovv different stakeholders are involved is anchored in an adminis- 
trative procedure. İnstitutionalized multi-stakeholder dialogues are conducted on an 
ongoing basis, or vvhen the need arises, in accordance vvith publicly defined rules and 
procedures. VVell-functioning institutionalized consultations can provide insights that 
lead to further forms of dialogue and cooperation on specific topics, such as multi- 
stakeholder initiatives or multi-stakeholder partnerships. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.15: HEALING SOCİAL IMBALANCES 


anna The National Economic Development and Labour Council (NEDLAC) 
halı" in South Africa is an institutionalized multi-stakeholder dialogue 
betvveen the state, private businesses, unions, and small communi- 
ties. This institutionalized dialogue exemplifies and revievvs the soci- 
oeconomic dimension of the South African societal transition and 
healing process. VVithin the context of this dialogue, participants dis- 
cuss draft legislation and strategic decisions. In this vvay, participation and right of 
say have been institutionalized on a high level. 


od 


V/hen there is a need for regular exchange and possibly coordination betvveen diffe- 
rent stakeholders, but no need to embed a multi-stakeholder dialogue into adminis- 
trative procedures, the format of a multi-stakeholder platform is the most appropriate 
format for collaboration. 


Multi-stakeholder platforms 


The purpose of multi-stakeholder platforms can range from facilitating the coming 
together of different stakeholders for an exchange of experience to the coordination 
of various SDC implementation activities vvithin an overall framevvork of action. V/hen 
there is a common concem that affects multiple stakeholders or they are interested 
in learning, exchanging experiences, or advocating for a specific goal, stakeholders 
may come together to form a platform, or, as it sometimes called, a multi-stakeholder 
forum. The specific purpose depends on the issue of common concern, but most often, 
stakeholders aspire to contribute together to transformative change around a specific 
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issue. Such multi-stakeholder platforms may function more as an informal netvvork or 
a voluntary round-table, or they may create a legal entity vvith members coming from 
different societal sectors. Typical for platforms is that stakeholders report on activities 
related to a specific topic, exchange experiences, and share lessons learned and good 
practices. But they can also have an advocacy function, generating recommendation 
for actions by members or addressing action recommendations to, for example, the 
public sector. Multi-stakeholder platforms may be initiated by the public sector, private 
sector, or civil society. Hovvever, this is a form of multi-stakeholder collaboration that 
generally dravvs great interest from private sector actors as such platforms offer the 
chance to improve production conditions together vvith other companies in a pre- 
competitive environment vvhile accompanied by critical stakeholders such as NGOs. 
İn multi-stakeholder platforms, corporations can shovv that they are interested in sus- 
tainability, but do not necessarily commit to binding targets. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.16: ENSURING SUSTAINABLE PALM OlL 


12 "osa The Roundtable on Sustainable Palm Oil (RSPO) has emerged as a 
— cross-sector collaboration and has been institutionalized as a not- 
for-profit that comprises stakeholders including palm oil producers, 
processors, and traders, consumer goods manufacturers, retailers, 
banks, and investors, as vvell as environmental and social NGOs. 
m. İts purpose is to develop and implement global standards for sus- 
15 sun tainable palm oil. VVith more than 4,ooo members vvorldvvide, the 
stakeholders aspire to minimize the negative impact of palm oil cul- 
tivation on the environment and commuhnities in palm oil-producing 
regions. Their obyective is to make sustainable palm oil production 
the norm globally (for more information, see https://rspo.org). 


AM PRODUCTİUN 


Multi-stakeholder platforms are recommendable if various actors and experts 
are to meet regularly to discuss a specific topic and bring change forvvard in their 
ovvn institutions as vvell as among each other. They create a fertile ground for coop- 
eration on the ground as vvell as for sector-vvide transformations. In addition to 
exchanging vievvs and making recommendations, they create the conditions for 
change to happen, for example, through the development of standards, through 
the setting of targets for changed behavior, or even through developing /oint imple- 
mentation proyects of some members. Permanently established multi-stakeholder 
platforms require steering structures (governance) that ensure that all stakehol- 
ders are appropriately represented. Many multi-stakeholder platforms emerge from 
a series of consultation processes that vvere initiated to tackle a specific SDC chal- 
lenge. A typical example for an implementation-focused multi-stakeholder platform 
is the vvater basin management committee in integrated vvater resource manage- 
ment initiatives. These platforms are comprised of a variety of actors, often includ- 
ing affected commuhnities, and serve as a conduit betvveen government actions, 
donor interventions, and local communities to design apt strategies to address 
vvater issues. 
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CASE EXAMPLE 1.17: MANAGING VVATER FOR LIFE 


uu The Tunisian Ministry of Agriculture inaugurated the first Nebhana 

AND ŞANİTATON VVater Forum in Sbikha, Governorate of Kairouan, in the year 2016. 

The Tunisian administration and local vvater users — mainly farmers — 

v vvorked together in a participatory dialogue process in order to find 

solutions for sustainable vvater management. As a first step, a ioint 

charter vvas signed among the stakeholders, outlining the ground- 

13 vm ing principles of a shared approach to the management of the local 

vvater resources. Concrete measures for improved vvater manage- 

€ b ment, developed by both parties, vvere planned iointly. The forum 

represented an unprecedented level of local governance in Tunisia, 

shovving, against all odds, a groundbreaking re-establishment of 
trust betvveen administration and citizens. 


Multi-stakeholder platforms are recommended if there is a need to vvork together 
on a İong-term basis, because the SDC implementation issue of concern may require 
the long-term engagement ofall stakeholders, as vvell as the need to engage more and 
more stakeholders to achieve a result. The boundaries to multi-stakeholder initiatives 
may at times be fluid: platforms often emerge from consultation processes and move 
tovvards increasing cooperation processes for implementation. Multi-stakeholder ini- 
tiatives start vvith a focus on cooperation for implementation. 


Multi-stakeholder initiatives 


The purpose of multi-stakeholder initiatives is to bring about transformative change 
for SDC implementation vvith measurable results vvithin a certain time-period. lnitia- 
tives usually have a complex set-up vvith various stakeholders, but do not necessarily 
need to grovv and engage more actors in order to reach their obiectives. They can 
range from tackling a local SDC challenge to addressing global problems such as 
ocean acidification or air pollution. Multi-stakeholder initiatives are focused on coop- 
eration for implementation of change in a cross-sector setting. Their obiective is to 
iointİy address complex challenges, because none of the actors can achieve results 
alone. Actors come together to accomplish a /ointly set goal in a iointly agreed-upon 
timeframe. They carry out /ointly planned activities and monitor the results together. 
The common intention to foment lasting change among participating stakeholders, 
accompanied by a )ioint responsibility for success or failure, is typical of this format 
of multi-stakeholder collaboration. Hence, stakeholder initiatives necessarily entail 
agreed-upon decision-making procedures (usually consensus), as vvell as iointly 
agreed forms of monitoring and evaluation. This means that proyect management 
tools should be used. In complex stakeholder initiatives that operate at the national, 
regional, or international levels and vyhere large numbers ofstakeholders are involved, 
equally sophisticated governance and representation mechanisms that are endorsed 
by all stakeholders are required. Such initiatives frequently rely on stevvarding struc- 
tures (e.g. steering committees) as vvell as a secretariat that takes responsibility for 
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communication among stakeholders and the organization of stakeholder meetings 
and events. Stakeholder initiatives” success depends on high-quality process man- 
agement, excellent communication, and transparent results of activities in order to 
maintain interest and alignment behind the common goal among the complex set of 
stakeholders. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.18: CREATING A COMMUNİTY FOR 
SUSTAINABLE COFFEE 


m0 The Common Code for the Coffee Community (AC) started as a multi- 
—. stakeholder initiative to develop a basic mainstream sustainability 

(ç( standard for green coffee production vvith the obyective to shift the 
“ə entire mainstream coffee market tovvards sustainability practices. At 


the outset, a group of international stakeholders came together in 
a nevv and innovative approach that aimed at benefiting especially 
İ2 usurnu small1-scale coffee farmers. Among them vvere coffee producers from 

“uni el ma)or coffee-producing countries, trade and industry as vvell as 
international NGOs. They came together as a steering committee to 
develop the mainstream standard, to decide on the conditions of its 
application and the criteria for success. VVith grovving interest from 
more and more stakeholders in the coffee sector, the initiative founded an association 
and a membership scheme. İt eventually ioined forces vvith another global coffee initi- 
ative to create the Global Coffee Platform (vvvvvv.globalcoffeeplatform.org/accelerate- 
your-coffee-sustainability) that has more than 14o members in 41 countries and one 
common agenda: sustainable coffee production. 


CO 


Multi-stakeholder initiatives are recommended if the challenges around SDGs are 
so complex that they can only be addressed vvith the competence and experience 
of different stakeholders in planning and in implementation. This often requires 
resource contributions by different stakeholders, financial mechanisms for hovv to 
allocate funds, and, subsequently, transparent governance and implementation struc- 
tures. V/ithin multi-stakeholder initiatives, consultations vvith non-directly involved 
stakeholders can play an important role. Multi-stakeholder initiatives may also result 
in limited implementation partnerships for specific ob/ectives. 


Multi-stakeholder partnerships 


The purpose of multi-stakeholder partnerships is to achieve specific profect results 
vvith complementary resources and a limited number of partners in specific time- 
frames. The ioint implementation of measures is in the foreground. Partnerships are 
relevant vvhen the solution to a problem is most likely to be achieved through shared 
proyect management vvith other stakeholders, using different skills, resources, and 
expertise. This usually requires very clear rules and attimes binding agreements about 
financial contributions, delivery targets, and measurement of progress. Such part- 
nerships require professional proyect management and the creation of monitoring, 
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control, and evaluation procedures. Stakeholders in partnerships are under pres- 
sure to reach agreed goals and milestones and to report regularly on the status of 
implementation. Each of the partners has an agreed role to fill and is responsible 
for implementing individual aspects of the proyect. More complex multi-stakeholder 
partnerships can be supported by a profect secretariat. Often-unequal expectations 
of the actors in terms of speed and visibility of success need to be managed, as the 
operational logics and reporting cultures of stakeholders from private sector, public 
sector, and civil society are different. Stakeholders from very different organizational 
cultures must vvork closely together and develop mutual understanding of their inter- 
nal rules, constraints, and vvays of vvorking. As implementation partnerships realize 
complex profects, it may be necessary to integrate further relevant stakeholders vvho 
are not directly involved in the implementation partnership into consultation pro- 
cesses. This helps to raise avvareness for the goals of the multi-stakeholder partner- 
ship, receive nevv perspectives and feedback, or to adiust strategies. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.19: STRENGTHENING REGENERATIVE 
AGRICULTURE 


Ro The Multi-Stakeholder Partnership for Organic Agriculture (POAg) 
-— vvas initiated by Adventist Development and Relief Agency (ADRA) 
( in Mongolia and vvorks closely in partnership vvith the National 


“” Association of Mongolian Agriculture Cooperatives (NAMAC), a 
Cooperative Union, the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, and Light 
Industry of Mongolia (MoFALI), different provincial and municipal 
administrations, and 3o primary cooperatives. The partnership improves the employ- 
ment situation and economic vvell-being of goo households of smalİholder farmers 
in Selenge Province (3.6oo persons). İt strives to establish a sustainable and equita- 
ble organic agriculture value chain in Mongolia supporting small farmers, proces- 
sors, buyers, other government institutions, and national and regional platforms 
and associations. 


Partnerships, once they have successfully implemented an issue-specific change 
in collaboration, may grovv into larger proyects, may create an initiative that involves 
more stakeholders, or may establish a platform that supports advocacy for the topic 
or engages more actors into avvareness and collective action around SDGs. 


Hence, all four formats described must be seen not as distinct categories but more 
as guiding features for finding the best possible home for a transformative change 
endeavor. The format chosen is inevitably a structure of relationships betvveen the 
collaborating stakeholders. Formats that focus more on organizing consultation pro- 
cesses engage stakeholders into making a contribution vvithout any binding obliga- 
tions. Formats that expect results of cooperation processes need commitment by 
stakeholders and partners, vvhich is usually anchored in vvritten agreements, /ointly 
development plans, and other forms ofaccountability mechanisms. Table 1.4 shovvsa 
summary of the four different formats, their purposes, and examples for application. 
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Table 1.4 Formats of multi-stakeholder collaborations: summary of purpose and applications 


Format 


Purpose 


Applications 


Multi-stakeholder . 
dialogues 


Multi-stakeholder . 
platforms 


Multi-stakeholder - 
initiatives 


Multi-stakeholder - 
partnerships 


To raise stakeholders” 
interest in or avvareness ofa 
particular issue 

To get feedback from dif- 
ferent stakeholders about a 
specific issue 


Exchange of experi- 

ence betvveen different 
stakeholders 

Fostering cross-sector 
vvorking relationships 
Coordination of various 
SDC implementation 
activities vvithin an overall 
framevvork of transformative 
change 


Delivering transformative 
change for SDC implemen- 
tation complex constella- 
tions of stakeholders vvith 
measurable results vvithin a 
certain time-period. 


Achieving specific proyect 
results vvith complementary 
resources from selected 
stakeholder partners in 
specific timeframe 


Avvareness raising for SDC implementation 
Development of national or local sus- 
tainability strategies 

Policy development around SDG 
implementation topics 

Policy implementation revievv 
Environmental or social impact 
assessment 


Exchange of lessons learned from SDG 
implementation 

Development of sustainability standards 
Harmonization of standards or 
approaches to transformative change 
Coordination of complex tasks in e.g. 
resource managements that require 
multiple stakeholders 

Multi-stakeholder advocacy for SDG 
implementation and sustainability issues 
Advocacy for political or economic 
development agenda 

Complex collaborative implementation 
proyects 

Strategic alliances for transformative 
systems change around SDGs 
Sector-vvide collective behavior changes 
in value chains resource management 
or poverty alleviation. 

SDG-specific coordinated implementation 
of various activities 

Concrete and İlocalized improvement 
proyects for SDC implementation. 
İnnovative approaches to solve specific 
problems. 

İmproving service delivery to people in 
complementary action. 


Understanding cross-sector settings 


Both consultation and cooperation processes need high quality process architecture and 
serious attention to hovv stakeholder interact vvith each other in order to yield results. 
Chapter z vvill go into more details about the process behind quality collaboration. Hovv- 
ever, as a starting point, it is important to remember that stakeholders are different—their 
identity is first and foremost determined by the purpose of their particular organization 
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or affiliation. Understanding the differences betvveen stakeholders is paramount for 
leading transformative change collectively. Stakeholders can be broadly divided into three 
societal groups, the public sector, civil society, and the private sector. 

Not all stakeholders fit clearly into these divisions. For example, donor organiza- 
tions sometimes represent governments but can also be large civil-society organiza- 
tions. Research organizations may belong to the civil-society sector or to the public 
sector, depending on their purpose and funding structure. Hovvever, in the context of 
multi-stakeholder collaboration, these divisions help to understand the motivation 
for, or reluctance to, engage in İeading transformative change collectively. VVithin each 
of the three stakeholder groups, there are important differences that also need to 
be taken into account: large international corporations often have different interests 
than small companies, local NGOs have a different outlook on certain sub/ects than 
large international NGOs, and national and provincial government institutions are 
not alvvays aligned vvith each other. A stakeholder analysis begins vvith looking at vvho 
is particularly important for bringing a change endeavor forvvard, vvho has the povver 
and capacity to influence progress, vvho has specific expertise, and vvho vvill be most 
interested in change but may be less influential. For an effective multi-stakeholder 
collaboration approach, a thorough stakeholder analysis is therefore a crucial starting 
point. Hovv to practically conduct a stakeholder analysis is described in Chapter 3. 

Beyond this broad distinction, of course, there are many reasons vvhy stakehold- 
ers may vvant to enter into a collaboration or vvhy they may be skeptical or resist- 
ant to ioin. Multi-stakeholder collaboration can only become successful vvhen the 
sphere of shared interest can be found and further cultivated, as shovvn in Figure 1.2. 


COMMON 


İ INTEREST 


Figure 1.2 Multi-stakeholder collaboration as shared interest 
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Hovvever, in preparing an approach to a complex initiative, proyect, or program by 
using a multi-stakeholder collaboration approach, it is important to understand the 
differences betvveen stakeholders, to respect their particular interests, and to become 
avvare ofthe dynamic that may exist betvveen different stakeholders. The next sections 
give an overvievv over the interests, concerns, and motivations of the three different 
stakeholder groups. 


The public sector 


The public sector”s rationale is guided by the rights-orientation of lavv and order, the 
regulation of access to common resources, and service delivery to citizens. Design- 
ing and enforcing rules and regulations, and complying vvith internal procedures are 
fundamental to the vvork of public-sector organizations. They often follov/ a more 
bureaucratic approach that is driven by adherence to tradition, processes, procedures, 
structures, and mechanisms. The result is a more conservative and not necessarily 
innovative milieu that is not alvvays open to change. This is reflected in the decision- 
making culture ofthe public sector: it is sometimes slovv, administrative, hierarchical, 
loyal to regulations and procedures, and rigid in protocol. Decision-making follovvs 
the political approach (e.g. democratic) and can include regulated internal and exter- 
nal consultation of stakeholders. The core principle is acting on behalf of the com- 
mon good. 

The public sector, vvith its different institutions on the national, provincial, and 
local levels, has, in general, a common interest and a similar motivation and 
approach to administration and service delivery. Hovvever, even vvith a similar mis- 
sion there may be differences in interest betvveen different government depart- 
ments or betvveen government institutions at national, provincial, and İocal levels. 
There can be differences in specific interests and sometimes challenges in commu- 
nication betvveen government agencies at different levels: municipalities are not 
alvvays entirely aligned vvith their provincial administration, or the provincial admin- 
istration is not fully aligned vvith the national government. Even among national 
or provincial government, ministries or departments often cautiouslİy defend their 
territory. Their interests are not alvvays the same — especially vvhen it comes to allo- 
cating resources. Different line ministries can be in fierce competition. Some mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations, therefore, may require internal government dialogues 
and alignment first, before the vvider group of stakeholders can be engaged. Yet, 
public-sector-initiated multi-stakeholder collaborations, in principle, have the com- 
mon good in focus. Public-sector-supported or—initiated consultation and coop- 
eration processes can enhance consensual policy development, the development 
of standards, and broad compliance vvith regulations. The motivation of the pub- 
lic sector to engage in İeading transformative change collectively and engage other 
societal stakeholder groups lies in the opportunity to create a broader base for 
societal vvell-being, steer a country tovvards sustainability, or create better business 
environments. 
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CASE EXAMPLE 1.20: EMPOVVERING SMALL AND MEDIUM SCALE 
ENTERPRISES 


The Senegalese Ministry of Finance sees the promotion of competi- 
tiveness of Senegalese smalİl- and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) 
and the development of capacity in the microfinance sector in Sene- 
gal as key to the development of the country. An important aspect of 
the program is the initiation of a PPD betvveen governmental institu- 
GERXARDETTA tions and private sector business associations on SM E promotion in 
mülryaıı the VVest African State. This dialogue process is to provide a “creative 
space” for SME stakeholders to discuss options, targets as vvell as 
collaborate on implementation measures. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.21: MAKING THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT VVORK 


anına "The National Committee for the Business Environment of Morocco is 
s... a high-level public-private platform that facilitates and catalyzes 
public-public as vvell as public-private collaboration needed to 
improve the business environment in Morocco. An important aspect 
of the Committee is its task to be an active listener to the needs ofthe 
private sector, in particular to identify obstacles to both national and 
international investment, and to provide an innovative space of dialogue betvveen the 
private and public sectors to develop respective reforms to reduce such obstacles. 


$o 


Another benefit of multi-stakeholder collaboration for the public sector is an 
increased efficiency in the implementation of public and developmental service deliv- 
ery through regular feedback from stakeholders. Aside from the benefits of getting 
involved in collaborative change, there are also risks involved: for the public sector, 
it can be the perceived risk of losing povver, for example by talking to more radical 
groups or by supporting certain private-sector companies too much. 

For initiators of multi-stakeholder collaborations vvho do not come from the pub- 
lic sector, but need to raise the interest of government representatives for a certain 
approach to SDC implementation, it is helpful to consider the aspects and strategies 
described in Box 1: for the public sector. 


Box 1.1 Engaging stakeholder groups differently 


İnitiators of multi-stakeholder collaborations sometimes overlook the differences 
of different stakeholder groups in their motivation to ioin and engage. It is help- 
Tul to keep in mind that each group may need to be treated in a different vvay to 
maintain interest. The follovving table is a reminder of vvhat needs to be taken into 
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account vvhen engaging the three large societal stakeholder groups. Depending 
on the context, this may be even more complex: a stakeholder analysis helps to 
understand the motivations that can lead stakeholder groups to engage. 
Strategies to engage the public sector: 


ə Understand the povver dynamics and hierarchical structures. 

e Recognize the importance of sociocultural factors. 

e Be avvare of formalities and protocol. 

e Ensure your knovvledge of existing rules and regulations. 

e Shovv the reputational case for change. 

ə Consider supra-national and regional structures and their interests. 
ə Highlight sustainability aspects. 

e Make reference and ensure conformity to international conventions. 


Strategies to engage the private sector: 


ə Kunovv that the private sector alvvays has a busy schedule. 

e lInvolve the private sector in the planning process. 

e Link engagement to corporate sustainability commitments. 

e Build a results-oriented process. 

ə Plan short meetings in a convivial setting. 

e Shovv the business case for change. 

ə Provide private sector partners the opportunity to shovvcase their vvork and 
promote their image. 

e Take advantage of competitiveness to stimulate involvement and commitment. 


Strategies to engage civil society: 


e (Consider logistical and financial support (i.e. funds, transport, accommoda- 
tion, per diems etc.) for participation. 

ə Ensure transparent and inclusive communication. 

e Be avvare of civil society organizations requirements to consult vvith their con- 
stituencies. 

e Respect the different mandates of different organizations. 

e Strengthen vveakly represented groups (e.Q. from commuhnities). 

ə Respect and appeal to value-orientation. 

e Shovv the societal case for change. 

ə Be prepared to address questions on impact - monitoring. 


The private sector 


The private sector”s core motivation is grovvth and business opportunities, so profit 
orientation is at the forefront, even though companies increasingly take not of the 
need for sustainable development. Stakeholders from the private sector are pre- 
dominantly guided by their company strategy, and are highly motivated to be loyal to 
the business. Corporations depend on performance indicators and stock-exchange 
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analysts. Small and medium enterprises depend on their business performance. 
Efficiency and strategic purpose are critical to their decisions, and they alvvays have 
to argue the business case for any engagement in multi-stakeholder collaborations. 
The private sector needs to be innovative and often creative. This leads to a fast, 
short-term, impatient decision-making model, vvhich is participatory in some cases 
and hierarchical in others, depending on the organizational culture. At the core of 
decision-making is loyalty to the business purpose. 

İt is important to consider that there are differences betvveen business asso- 
ciations and individual companies, betvveen companies in developed and in 
developing countries, and betvveen privately ovvned, stock-listed companies, or 
public companies. The interests of large companies differ from those of small and 
medium-sized companies. VVhile large companies are often vvell organized, small 
and medium companies are usually less organized, particularİy in developing 
countries or emerging markets. Therefore, they have greater difficulty in speaking 
vvith a single voice, in public — private dialogues, for example. The least organized 
private-sector “companies” are in the informal sector. This is often a very impor- 
tant stakeholder group, but has little capacity to organize itself and to voice its 
concerns. 

The motivation to engage in multi-stakeholder collaborations often lies in being 
able to influence the business environment (for example, in multi-stakeholder dia- 
logues vvith the public sector), to access nevv markets, to reduce investment risks, or 
to gain reputation in sustainability engagement. Multinational companies” interest 
in collaborating vvith other stakeholders is sometimes driven by the motivation to be 
among the leading companies in corporate responsibility. But beyond issues of repu- 
tation, more and more companies engage in multi-stakeholder dialogues, platforms, 
initiatives, or partnerships, because they see that they can”t solve business challenges 
alone, or reconcile performance pressure and sustainability aspirations solely vvithin 
the company”s influence. lİmproving conditions vvith other actors along a value chain 
can be another reason for ioining or initiating multi-stakeholder collaborations. This 
can contribute to long-term or short-term market development, as vvell as to risk and 
compliance management. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.22: PARTNERING FOR DECENT VVORK 


anının Vvorldvvide Enhancement (VVE) of Social Quality vvas initiated as a 
ECONOMİC GRÜVTH 


stakeholder partnership betvveen the German coffee roaster and 
consumer-goods company Techibo and the German development 
cooperation involving also NGOs in textile producing countries. The 
partnership aimed to improve the acceptance and implementation 
of social standards in supplier companies in Bangladesh, Thailand, 
and China. The approach combined the dialogue taking place along the entire com- 
pany value chain vvith operational qualification measures for the implementation of 
labor and social standards in the vvorkplace (for more information, see vVVVV/.MVe- 
socialquality.com). 
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CASE EXAMPLE 1.23: STRENGTHENING COCOA FARMERS 


0 The Cocoa Life Program is a sustainable sourcing initiative by the 
— company Mondelez vvth nine vvell-knovvn chocolate brands, imple- 

(( mented in Ghana, Indonesia, Cote d”lvoire, İndia, Dominican Repub- 
ış lic, and Brazil., It aims to tackle the complex challenges of cocoa 


farming communities such as climate change, gender inequality, 
.. poverty, and child labor, vvhile securing the production base for 
EUALmI long-term sourcing of cocoa for the different brands. The program 
creates partnerships vvith communities, governments, national and 
q international NGOs, and supply chain partners. İt promotes environ- 
mentalİy sound agricultural practices, vvomen”s empovverment, and 
economic development in rural communities (for more information, 
1. see vvvvvv.cocoalife.org). 
AM PRODUCTİUN 
CO Private sector companies may also initiate their ovvn consultation 
processes to improve their relationships vvith customers and stake- 
holders. Most often, this takes place in the format of stakeholder dia- 
logues. They serve to improve reputation and manage risks. This kind of engagement 
can provide companies vvith vital feedback from customers and other stakeholders 
about market demand for environmentally or socialİy responsible products and ser- 
vices, can help to shape company strategy and policy, and potentially lead to innovation 
in product development or service delivery. Hovvever, the benefit of multi-stakeholder 
dialogues can turn into a risk for companies, if nothing follovvs from the events and the 
company or the association is accused of only paying lip service to stakeholder engage- 
ment. For initiators of multi-stakeholder collaboration vvho do not come from the pri- 
vate sector but need to raise the interest of entrepreneurs, small-scale businesses, and 
corporations for a collaborative approach to SDC implementation, it is helpful to con- 
sider the aspects and strategies described in Box 1.1 for the private sector. 


Civil society 

There is a vvide variety of civil society organizations. They may be national or interna- 
tional NGOs, unions, researcher institutions, vvomen”s groups, farmers, and indige- 
nous peoples” groups, among others. These organizations represent the perspectives 
and interests of groups and subcultures across the societal spectrum. Civil society 
organizations are vital for a society as they fill many of the gaps that are not filled 
by the public and private sector, including protecting natural resources, advocating 
for iustice, lobbying for economic equity and social fairness, and supporting social 
inclusion. Civil society organizations are an indispensable support for underrepre- 
sented segments of the population and they assist vvith the inclusion and partici- 
pation of such groups in civic and political discourse. Hovvever, civil society groups 
also represent a vvide array of interests. VVhat is generalİy common among them is 
their value orientation and advocacy of vveaker or underrepresented groups or the 
environment. For example, civil society organizations often reveal public and private 
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sector behaviors that are detrimental to certain stakeholders, like abuses of the lav, 
malpractice, corruption, or vvastefulness. Civil society organizations” modus oper- 
andi can be centered on campaigning against private sector companies” business 
practices, or advocate for policy change targeting government institutions. Many 
civil society organizations vvork for a certain cause by raising avvareness for urgent 
sustainability issues or building capacity to implement the SDGs. İncreasingiy, civil 
society organizations are entering into partnerships vvith companies, for example, to 
enhance sustainability practices, build capacities of small-scale farmers in responsi- 
ble value chains or advice on human rights practices. 

İn spite of the general value orientation of civil society organizations, they do not 
alvvays share goals, rationales, or interests, vvhich occasionally may be contradic- 
tory. For example, human rights focused NGOs have very different concerns than 
environmental NGOs. National NGOs may have very different interests and con- 
cerns than an international NGO, although they may collaborate vvith each other 
in funded proyects. Organizations that operate internationally often rely on fund- 
ing sources from developed nations and require their ovvn resources to maintain 
the interest, engagement, and support from their constituents. NGOs” relationship 
vvith the public sector may also be ambivalent. In developing countries, NGOs fre- 
quently vvork on development, empovverment, and capacity building predominantly 
vvith the public sector, but sometimes also vvith the private sector. On the other 
hand, NGOs at the national level often act in opposition to government policies 
and may be reluctant to enter into a structured dialogue or collaboration vvith the 
public sector. NGOs can also focus on commuhnity development at the local level 
and represent the interests of the people in a particular area. Larger, international 
NGOs often vvork on various proyects for SDG implementation and can serve as 
donors for smaller development-focused NGOs or community development organ- 
izations. Multi-stakeholder collaborations that are initiated by civil society organi- 
zations often stem from the experiences that single proyect or silo approaches to 
bringing about transformative change do not vvork or have limited impact. Hence, 
they seek to set-up collaborative processes that take a vvider perspective and help 
stakeholders to ioin forces for SDC implementation. 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.24: IMPROVING HEALTH SERVICES 


mn The Multi-Stakeholder Partnership for Universal Health Coverage 
—- through Access to Specialized Services in Kenya vvas )ointly initi- 
ated by the NGO Malteser International, a relief organization, 

” Amref Health Africa, a leading healthcare development organiza- 

tion in East Africa and the Kenya Healthcare Federation, a private 
sector representation vvith 16o institutional members. VVhile engag- 
ing also public sector institutions and academia, the partnership developed a ?oint 
vision for exemplary, innovative, and collaborative approaches to advance the edu- 
cation and recruitment of, as vvell as advocacy for, neglected specialized health 
professionals in Kenya. Special focus is on recognition, training, and representation 
of community health vvorkers, health data information officers, as vvell as 
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emergency technicians physicians. The partnership aims to strengthen public and 
private partnerships in health by engaging various actors and creating synergies for 
improved specialized care in the country (for more information, see (http://msp. 
co.ke /about-us/). 


CASE EXAMPLE 1.25: EMPOVVERING FISHERY COMMUNIİTİIES 


us HEM The Multi-Stakeholder Partnership for Sustainable Tuna Fisheries, 
AM VEL-BENG 


Livelihoods, and Commuhnities in Mindoro Straits and Lagonoy Gulf, 
Philippines vvas initiated by the VVorld VVide Fund for Nature (VVVVF) 
v” and the Tambuyog Development Center. İt promotes equitable and 
sustainable tuna supply chains and sustainable management of yel- 
lovvfin tuna in Philippine vvaters, enhances the socioeconomic situa- 
1 . tion ofsmall-scale handline tuna fishers, and secures their livelihoods 
ool in the long-term. The initiative is implemented in a partnership vvith 
CO several actors from the public and private sectors, NGOs, and rep- 
resentatives of the fisher communities along the global tuna supply 
chain (for more information, see https://vvvf.org.ph/vvhat-vve-do/ 
food/stp/the-sustainable-tuna-multi-stakeholder-partnership-training/). 


Due to civil-society organizations” heterogeneity, their participatory approach, and 
their resource shortages, they are often characterized by slovv, participatory, and dem- 
ocratic decision-making models, or have an analytical approach vvhen decisions are 
largely based on research findings. The core element of decision-making in these 
groups is a İoyalty to the group”s values and principles. Civil society organizations” 
motivation to engage in multi-stakeholder collaborations is the possibility of influenc- 
ing public and private actors tovvards their value-based goals, of changing societal and 
global structures of inequity or disparity, or of improving their target group”s situation. 
By their engagement in dialogues, platforms, initiatives, or partnerships, these groups 
also see the chance for additional opportunities for advocacy and higher efficiency and 
effectiveness in implementing SDGs. Hovvever, participation in multi-stakeholder col- 
laborations can also be a risk for civil society organizations, particularly for international 
NGOs focusing on advocacy and campaigning: it may pose the danger of losing accept- 
ance among their members and constituencies that give them financial support and 
legitimacy. People may see them engaging in dialogue or collaboration vvith the very 
organization or stakeholder group against vvhich the NGO is advocating. Being part 
of multi-stakeholder collaborations may mean a İoss of face, and, subsequently, a loss 
of financial support. This, in turn, may undermine the NGOs ability to campaign and 
advocate. For initiators of multi-stakeholder collaboration vvho do not come from civil 
society but need to raise the interest of NGOs, community organizations or human 
rights and environmental activists for a collaborative approach to SDC implementation, 
it is helpful to consider the aspects and strategies described in Box 14 for civil society. 

Understanding the differences in interest, motivation, purpose, organizational cul- 
ture, and operational logics of different stakeholder groups is paramount for getting 
them on board for collaboration. Table 1.5 summarizes the interests, motivations, 
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and risks of collaboration for the different societal sectors. İt is important to knovv 
constraints, understand different reporting requirements, or acknovlledge differ- 
ences in decision-making procedures. For example, misunderstandings often occur 
vhen it comes to reporting on progress in multi-stakeholder collaborations. Pri- 
vate sector actors love “dash boards” vvith facts and figures to shovv progress and 
report on results. NGOs, hovvever, may need qualitative information about the real 
changes in the life of beneficiaries and may be skeptical in reducing information 
to the simplicity the private sector preferences. The public sector is accountable 
to its taxpayers and can”t do vvith short reports, but requires lengthy and elaborate 
documents that shovv progress made against indicators set. Hence, navigating dif- 
ferences betvveen stakeholder groups, but also vvithin stakeholder groups, becomes 
the ongoing tasks of those actors vvho initiate, maintain, or facilitate stakeholder 
collaborations. VVhat it means to collectively lead SDC implementation across all 
sectors of society is a learning iourney that is greatly supported by navigating tools 
and process methodologies. 


Creating conditions for transformative change 


The r? SDGs encompass our most pressing modern problems and are all connected, 
therefore, they cannot be interpreted or addressed in isolation. The sustainability 
challenges to be overcome by the global goals are all deeply interdependent and sys- 
temic in nature (Capra 8. Luisi, 2o14). Addressing these challenges requires collective 
action and iointly created impact (Kania, zorv, Patscheke, 2o14), regardless of vyhich 
goal they predominantly relate to. Hence, any multi-stakeholder collaboration pursu- 
ing SDG implementation needs to be driven vvith a mindset of leading collectively to 
generate solutions (Kuenkel, zoə, Hanleybrovvn et al., 2012). 

These examples shovv that multi-stakeholder collaborations are increasingİy 
happening around SDG implementation. Necessarily, they vvill further increase 
and foster societies in vvhich tackling challenges in collaboration vvill become the 
norm. Multi-stakeholder collaborations are directed tovvards tangible and measur- 
able results around SDG implementation, often vvith the sole focus on the issue, 
the solving of a problem, or the finding of nevv solutions. Often, little attention is 
placed on the process of hovv individuals and collectives bring about a transformed 
future. After all, it is people vvho can make a difference together and shape the 
future collectively. Understanding collaborative actions for SDG implementation 
therefore strengthens our knovvledge about hovv human interaction processes can 
function vvell, and hovv — in designing consultation and cooperation processes — vve 
can create the conditions for transformative change to happen. Hence, there is 
a need for methodologies and tools that support knovvledge building of hovv co- 
creative processes actually happen. Not every grand ambition guarantees success 
in collaboration, not every carefully developed plan becomes successfully imple- 
mented. Multi-stakeholder collaborations are complex endeavors vvith uncertain 
dynamics. Leading transformative change collectively requires us to understand these 
dynamics and learn hovv vve can support the emergence of constructive co-creation 
in multi-stakeholder settings. There are a fevv lessons from past multi-stakeholder 
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collaborations that provide valuable insights into vvhat aspiring change agents need 
to consider (Kuenkel, 2o15). 


e Multi-stakeholder collaborations take place in a rational issue-based environ- 
ment, yet, vvhen collaboration fails, the failure is most often attributed to peo- 
ple and their behavior. lt can be traced back to non-rational aspects like trust, 
misunderstanding, pressure, disrespect, etc. Hence, methodologies need to 
help actors to integrate the rational (facts, figures and plans, etc.) vvith the non- 
rational aspects of transformative change (emotions, trust, anger, or a sense of 
ovvnership, etc.). 

e The urgency of addressing sustainability issues and implementing the SDGs 
sometimes results in actors allovving too little time for extensive and ioint reflec- 
tion. Although it is obvious that, like all other leadership challenges, navigating 
transformative change in multi-stakeholder collaborations requires revievv and 
reflection, the pressure to perform and deliver impact, prevents people from 
sitting back to reviev/ progress deeply. Hence, methodologies in transformative 
change need to alert actors to vvhen action is in focus and vvhen it is time to 
reflect. The latter is fundamentally important for the cohesiveness and effective- 
ness of the collaboration ecosystems that emerge. 

e Complex challenges around SDG implementation, as argued, require complex 
approaches such as multi-stakeholder collaborations. Methodologies that sup- 
port transformative change need to be complex enough to help actors understand 
the dynamics of systems, but they still need to be useful and action oriented. 


Leading transformative change collectively tovvards tangible results requires building 
functional collaboration ecosystems that can deliver change. Understanding the human 
mind and heart is indispensable for their success. The dynamics in a collaborative field 
of human interaction can help or prevent transformative change. Despite the popular- 
ity and evident success of some mullti-stakeholder collaborations there is still too little 
attention given to the vvay multi-stakeholder collaborations are set up and managed. 
V/hat is needed is a paradigm shift tovvards seeing multi-stakeholder collaborations 
as a nevv vvay of leading transformative change collectively. Yet, if collaboration is done 
vvell, transformative leadership emerges as the capacity ofaa collective of collaborating 
partners. This includes the human capacity to consciously act and reflect as a collec- 
tive. Multi-stakeholder collaborations for SDC implementation require us to become 
more knovvledgeable about hovv to best utilize these capacities. Table 1.6 shovvs hovv 
the conventional understanding of leadership as the capacity of individuals needs to 
be vvidened tovvards understanding collective leadership. 

The task of leading has been the subiect of research and theorizing for a long time, 
and the focus has most often been on the individual leader (Bennis, zooz, Drucler, 
1992). Even today, most people understand the term “leadership” as an individual 
vho guides and directs a course of action and drives goal achievement. Follovving 
the investigation of the individual traits of leaders, the definition grevv to include 
the context, the relationship betvveen leaders and follovvers, and the organizational 
cultures that surround leadership actions (Bass, 1998, Boerner et al,, zoo7). Nevv 
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Table 1.6 From individual leadership to collective leadership 


FROM: TO: 
Leading change is seen as the capacity of the Leading change becomes the capacity ofa 
individual only collective 


" Silo approaches and competitive thinking “ Collaboration becomes the norm. Actors drive 


dominates. 


( Leadership is seen as taking place in a 
hierarchical context only. 


ə Leadership is seen as the delivery of goals 
through enlisting follovvers. 


" The focus of leadership tasks is goal 
attainment only, vvhile the common good 
is not necessarily in focus of leadership. 


ə Leadership positions are clearly 
distinguished from follovvership. 

 Leadership development focuses on 
grovving individual leaders. 

" Dialogue and co-operation are side issues 
or add-ons. 


their interest and the greater ioint purpose. 


Leadership takes place in non-hierarchical 
and co-operation contexts. No actor has 
discretionary povver over other actors. 


Leadership is understood as the /ioint 
delivery of agreed-upon common goals 

in a climate of collective responsibility. 

Aİ actors contribute according to their 
expertise, role, and resources. 

Leadership and goal attainment is seen and 
enacted as a contribution to the common 
good. VVhat the common good is and hovv 
to get there is negotiated among all actors. 
Existing structures (lavvs and regulations) 
define the boundaries. 

Depending on expertise and experience, leader- 
ship and follovvership are interchangeable. 
Leadership development takes into account 
the success factors for collective action. 


The capacity of a leadership collective to 
ensure outcome-oriented dialogue and 


future-oriented collective action becomes 

a decisive success factor. Such a collective 
can be a İoose structure of actors driving 
change together, or can develop into a 
multi-stakeholder governance structure 
(such as steering committee, councils etc.). 


Source: Kuenkel, 2019 


terms have emerged that suggest that leading can be done by several individuals 
at the same time in shared or distributed leadership (Gronn 8. Salas, zooq: Gronn, 
2oo2). Not surprisinglİy, it vvas found that collaboration betvveen leaders vvith diverse 
expertise as vvell as decentralized decision-making had a positive effect on the overall 
organizational performance (Boone 6. Hendricks, z2oo9). Recently, the directing role 
of individual leaders has been questioned and cutting-edge theory sees leadership as 
a systems intervention vvithout clear control over the outcome (Lord 8. Brovvn, 2004, 
Senge et al., zo15). The question of collectivity in leadership has gradualİy moved 
onto the agenda and it is vvidely acknovvledged that transformative change can only 
happen as a result of a collective of actors leading together (NVheatley, 1999, Pearce 8, 
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Conger, 2oo3, Senge et al., 2015, Kuenkel, 2o19). The conceptual shift in the approach 
to leadership from the focus on individuals and their skills and capacity to the under- 
standing of leadership as the capacity of a collective is logical in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations. In settings that are cross-institutional, vvhere hierarchy does not exist 
betvveen the collaborating actors, leading transformative change happens on equal 
footing betvveen the key actors from different societal sectors. Collective leadership 
is at the heart of multi-stakeholder collaboration and a prerequisite for creating the 
conditions for transformative change for SDC implementation. İt is the capacity ofa 
group of actors to deliver their contribution to a ioint purpose collaboratively vvhile 
putting high priority on the common good and a balance among the needs of people, 
profit, and planet (Kuenkel, 2016). 


Understanding the dynamics of co-creation 


in practice, the reality of leading transformative change collectively has many challenges. 
Multiple actors, even if they aspire to lead collaborative change together, often have 
conflicting interests. They may see their ovvn interests as much more important than 
those of others. They may overtly or covertly defend institutional and povver territo- 
ries. Moreover, multi-stakeholder collaborations depend on proactive commitment 
of stakeholders that cannot be directed in the same vvay as they vvould be in hierar- 
chical settings. Collaboration, by definition, includes mutual dependency (such as in 
responsible suppİy chain management), povveer differences (such as in cross-sector 
vvater resource management that involves governments and community organiza- 
tions), or conflicting interests (such as betvveen governments, citizens, and compa- 
nies in renevvable energy initiatives). Success and impact rests on the actors” ability 
to build collaborative fields vvith eye-level cooperation that leverage differences into 
progress and achieve tangible results. 

Making SDC implementation happen to the benefit of all requires initiators and 
stakeholders in multi-stakeholder collaborations to dive deep belovv the surface of 
stated ob)ectives and ambitious goals. Leading transformative change collectively is a task 
that suggests getting familiar vvith our capacity to observe and design human interac- 
tion processes that are constructively co-creative. For example, fostering trust building 
through respect for difference and transparent processes is as important as invigorat- 
ing passion for the future in inspiring conversations vvith stakeholders. Acknovvledging 
conflicts and differences is essential, before attempting to find common ground among 
stakeholders. The step-by-step engagement of stakeholders is more successful than 
rushing into meetings vvith too many stakeholders for vvhom it might be unclear vhat is 
expected of them. Creating results collectively may be slovver than single-minded plan 
delivery, but it engenders the sense of ovvnership that is the foundation for commit- 
ment. Ensuring a good flovv of communication betvveen stakeholders is more effective 
for the cohesion and accountability of stakeholders than simply informing them. İnvig- 
orating connectivity through developing personal netvvorks goes a long vvay in expand- 
ing collaboratively achieved results rather than isolated profects. Above all, collaboration 
ecosystems composed of multiple stakeholders function best vvhen there is a culture 
of mutual support. Helping each other and noticing that one can make a difference 
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together creates a sense of vitality that is at the core of leading transformative change 
collectively. Balancing rules vvith creativity helps managing scarce resources and keeps 
humor alive. After all, stakeholders in multi-stakeholder collaborations should enioy 
being part of an emotionally compelling idea for a better future that vvill change the 
vvorld, no matter hovv small. For creating and maintaining constructive and effective 
interaction among stakeholders, it is important to remember that people are people. 
Their sense of achievement is fueled by humanness anal results. 

Every change endeavor starts vvith people considering future possibilities. İn multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, at times, it is individuals vvho sense a potential for a bet- 
ter future, and get actively to engage others. At other times, the vision for the future is 
developed by a group of people together. If nurtured enough, the potential for change 
grovvs into a more structured change initiative or even a movement. The human 
capacity to sense future possibilities is paramount for leading transformative change 
collectively. lt refers to people”s ability to take responsibility and consciousİy shape 
reality tovvards a sustainable future. Hovvever, even the greatest visions for change are 
futile if not enough stakeholders are prepared to commit to action. İn effective multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, the key task at the beginning and sometimes throughout 
is carefully organizing the engagement of stakeholders — the povverful and the less 
povverful, the influential and the affected. 

Meaningful stakeholder engagement creates trust and cohesion. İt invigorates net- 
vvork connections and fosters collective action that ultimately leads to tangible out- 
comes vvhen the sense of ovvnership is high. The human capacity for engagement is 
a core element of leading transformative change collectively. lt refers to people”s ability 
to design step-by-step processes tovvards building effective collaboration ecosystems. 
Hovvever, if novelty does not also enter a collaboration ecosystem, the process might 
not move forvvard. Sometimes, actions and behaviors of stakeholders are locked in 
the past so that problems and challenges only get re-created. Although learning from 
the past is valuable it should not limit leaders in transformative change efforts to 
simpİy create nevv variations of existing solutions. 

The human capacity for innovation is part and parcel of multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations that can deliver change. İt refers to people”s ability to create novelty and find 
intelligent solutions. Hovvever, innovative approaches that do not take the essential 
humanness of people into account create distrustful environments. Becoming avvare 
of the human story has both an individual and a collective aspect. Multi-stakeholder 
collaborations shift tovvards constructive solutions vvhen there is mutual respect and 
acknovvledgment of the intrinsic value of all people, regardless of their different opin- 
ions and vievvpoints. 

The human capacity for humanity isthe ground, onvvhich leadingtransformative change 
collectively is enacted. İt refers to the ability of each person to connect to their unique 
human competence in order to reach out to each other”s shared humanity. İncreasing 
avvareness, hovvever, requires not only individual reflection, but also exchange vvith oth- 
ers about the actions to be taken. Life thrives on diversity, and so do human collectives. 
This is an important learning from successful multi-stakeholder collaborations. 

Meaning.making conversations that harvest collective intelligence, be they offline 
or online, need to be rooted in a dialogic culture. Not iust good communication, but 
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creating a space for shared meaning fosters the vital energy flovv betvveen people that 
is so essential to making multi-stakeholder collaborations deliver results. The human 
capacity for collective intelligence is vvhat helps make collaboration transformative. It 
enhances people:s ability to harvest differences for progress. 

Collaborative actions tovvards SDG implementation need to also be embedded in 
people”s ability to sense vvholeness — to see the larger picture, connect vvith a bigger 
story or understand the context vvell enough. VVhen actors in multi-stakeholder collab- 
oration are able to take bird”s eye perspective, they shift to nevv insights, understand 
the coherence of a seemingly difficult situation, or attend to the needs of others spon- 
taneously. Gaining perspective and seeing a collaborative change effort from vvithin 
a larger context is an important step in leading transformative change collectively. The 
human capacity to sense uəholeness enhances the transformative potential of multi- 
stakeholder collaborations. İt refers to the people”s ability to see a larger picture and 
stay connected to an emotionally compelling goal for the common good. 

İt is important to understand that these human capacities are interlinked, rela- 
tional, and mutually supportive. Rather than simply adding to one another, they lead 
to results through their interconnectedness as a recurring pattern of human compe- 
tences. Once this pattern emerges in the multi-stakeholder collaborations, complex 
change become much easier to navigate and, most of all, its potential to become 
transformative increases. Hovvever, İeading transformative change collectively has even 
more ingredients that need to be understood. 


Systems aliveness as a guide for transformations 


Aİl stakeholders vvho drive transformative change matter, vvhether they vvork vvithin or 
outside institutional structures. The global call for profound sustainability transforma- 
tions can be seen as an invitation to explore nevv forms of leading transformative change 
collectively on a broad scale. Hovvever, current institutional structures, top-dovvn change 
interventions that ignore stakeholder engagement, and conventional linear planning 
methods are still prevalent. But change is on the horizon. Conscious forms of organiz- 
ing collective human sense-making and co-creation in local-to-global interaction in net- 
vvorks is on the increase in many countries that have committed to the implementation 
ofthe SDGs (VVaddell et al,, 2o15). Multi-stakeholder collaborations can be seen as lab- 
oratories of the future (Kuenkel, 2015, 2016), i.e. for nevv forms of societal transforma- 
tions, the re-invention of inclusive governance systems or the repurposing of corporate 
goals. Yet, vyhat transformations mean in the context of sustainability and SDC imple- 
mentation is the sub)ect of an ongoing discourse among academics and practitioners. 

This practitioner guide takes a pragmatic approach. Transformations here refer to 
collaborative actions that rearrange stakeholder relationships in a vvay that there can 
be thriving commuhnities, diverse and lively ecosystems, energy systems that safeguard 
the planetary life support system, and cities that serve both the environment and their 
citizens. İn short, getting SDG implementation right is a good enough pathvvay to 
global transformations. But if SDC implementation is only the administrative achieve- 
ment of measurable targets shovving human progress, it vvor”t vvork. İt must be truly 
empovvering and shift the vvay vve see the vvorld, act in it, and relate to each other. True 
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transformations require fundamental shifts in collective behavior change, business 
practices, and government-citizen interaction. VVhat is increasingly clear is that more 
and more people do not /iust hope for economic development, but are beginning to 
generate visions for a planet on vvhich nature and people can thrive at the same time. 
No matter hovv they capture this sense of future possibilities, increasingİy concepts like 
thrivability of communities, economiers in service of life (source), vitality of societies, 
and enlivenment as a societal guide (NVeber, zo13, Goepel, 2016) are making their vvay 
into the discourse on transformations. ln multi-stakeholder collaborations for SDG 
implementation, this can refer to thriving farming communities, vital social fabrics in 
cities, mutually supportive netvvorks in responsible value chains, or inspired collective 
climate action that reduces Coz emissions. İn short, SDC implementation as a collab- 
orative effort needs to enhance the aliyeness of planet and people. 

İn this practitioner guide, vve vvill frequently use the concept of systems aliveness 
(Kuenkel, 2o19) as the capability of a system — small or large — to develop a sufficient 
degree of vitality and resilience, as vvell as the ability to maintain and renevv these in 
collaboration and interaction vvith other systems. Systems aliveness is alvvays relational 
and interdependent. It refers to a recognizable patterned process of doing transfor- 
mations as vvell as a recognizable patterned outcome — sustainability. Fundamentaliy, 
SDCG implementation in collaboration is an attempt to shift dysfunctional patterns 
of activity in human and socio-ecological systems tovvards more functional, more 
flourishing — or alive — patterns that vvork better for all, including living beings other 
than humans. Hovvever, most actors in transformative change focus on the more 
technical content of transformations only — be they the reduction in CO, emissions, 
the legislation around climate-friendiy behavior change, or the metrics of ecological 
footprints. VVhile all these envisaged measurable outcomes are important, the sole 
focus on technical and administrative procedures misses out on an incredibly impor- 
tant lever for change. V/hat VVeber (2o73) calls “enlivenment” and is captured here as 
systems aliveness (Kuenkel, zo79, VVeber, zo16) is the foundation of successful trans- 
formative change. 


Box 1.2 Understanding aliveness in systems 


A system is here defined as a set of interrelated elements that constitute a vvhole 
vvith structural or agreed upon boundaries, embedded in a larger vvhole. Depending 
on the level of focus, a system can be a geographical area, an ecosystem, an organ- 
ization, or a nation-state. To understand hovv to achieve transformative change at 
scale, vve need to understand hovv healthy systems operate. Moreover, vve need to 
understand vvhat creates, maintains, or regenerates aliveness in systems. VVe can 
learn from natural systems such as forests or thriving ecosystems, and also from so- 
cially cohesive and vvell-functioning human systems. They all display certain mutu- 
ally supportive characteristics that vvork together. It is time actors in transformative 
change made use of this knovvledge to bring about the large systems change needed. 

(Kuenkel 8: VVaddock, 2019) 
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For leading transformative change collectively in multi-stakeholder collaborations this 
means that vve need to look at systems aliveness at various levels — the vitality of the 
individuals, the collaborative quality of the vvay actors vvork together as a thriving 
collaboration ecosystem, and hovv the transformative change enlivens natural ecosys- 
tems, commulnities, cities, countries, and, ultimately, the planet. V/hy is this approach 
so important for leading transformative change collectively? lt is the sense of aliyeness 
that drives positive change and future orientation among people, it helps them access 
their humanity and encourages them to engage in productive dialogue. İt makes 
them vvant to experience the difference made. lInterestingly, the urge for aliyeness is 
vvhat vve share vvith nature. Research has shovvrn that all living systems are purposeful 
beings that aim at staying alive and furthering aliveness (NVeber, 2013, 2016, Capra 8. 
Luisi, zo14: Kuenkel, 2o19). For ecosystems it is knovvn that diversity is a prerequisite 
for vitality and health (Folke, 2006, Sahtouris, zooo), but it is not iust the countable 
diversity, it is the relational interaction of different species that support each other”s 
zest for life. This is vyhat creates resilience. Stevvarding systems aliyeness is the ongoing 
task in leading transformative change collectively. 

The systems in vvhich multi-stakeholder collaborations take place, be they social, 
economic or environmental, have higher or lovver degrees of aliyeness. In fact, sus- 
tainability challenges are indications for compromised systems aliveness. Aliyeness is a 
quality that may be impossible to measure, although there are many recent attempts 
to find metrics for the aliveness of socio-ecological systems, such as the OECD Better 
Life Index (Mizobuchi, zoo4) or the Gross National Happiness Index.? More prac- 
tically, aliveness is relatively straightforvvard to understand and feel. All people have 
experienced moments of aliveness or spaces or groups of people that seem more 
alive than others. This is akin to the feeling people have vvhen they are inspired by 
music, or art, or nature, or surrounded by the company of loved ones or people vyho 
stimulate them. These are feelings of aliyeness. V/e may move this sentience into the 
non-rational sphere and call it subiective, but vve do not need to. The architect and 
systems theorist Christopher Alexander (Alexander, 2oo4) considered the degree of 
life of a space as the result of designed elements he called centers and developed 
an entire design concept, a pattern language, to guide architects in becoming more 
responsible for the vvay the build physical and spatial structures (source). He pre- 
dicted that “vve shall have a vievv of the vvorld in vvhich the relative degree of life of 
different vvholes is a commonplace and crucial vvay of talking about things” (Alexan- 
der, 2ooz, p. 22). 

V/hen socio-ecological systems are thriving and healthy, they mimic certain attrib- 
utes of vital living systems (Capra 8. Luisi, 2014). İt is important to think about the 
systems mullti-stakeholder collaborations try to shift in a holistic vvay, trying to under- 
stand the systemic and interdependent nature of the stakeholder landscape. Only 
by looking at and trying to understand stakeholder systems from a more holistic 
perspective can İeading transformative change collectively have the envisaged impact. 
Similarly, the more “alive” the collaboration ecosystems of stakeholders are, the more 
effectively they deliver change. Living systems, and subsequently social systems, are 
by nature not static, they are dynamic. This fact means that the complexity of a system 
at one point in time cannot be simplİy analyzed and understood. But hovv the system 
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reacts to changes and interventions over time is observable. Hence, vigilance of the 
system and its degree of aliveness is necessary for multi-stakeholder collaborations to 
vvork. İn spite ofthe fickle nature of systems, if they are vvorking vvell or not is percep- 
tible to stakeholders — they feel the results of unhealthy, fragmented, or dysfunctional 
systems. Hence, leading transformative change for SDC implementation needs a sys- 
tem”s vievv of life that also looks at the collective of actors as a collaboration ecosystem 
that must thrive in order to become successful. 


Creating enlivening collaboration ecosystems 


Collaborative transformative change happens in complex and dynamic stakeholder 
systems. Stakeholders are people or institutions that have an interest in a particular 
course of development, or a particular decision, either as individuals or as represent- 
atives of a group. This includes people vvho influence a decision, vvho are key players 
in implementation, or vvho are affected by the development. The stakeholder system 
is composed of all institutional (or sometimes individual) actors that are relevant 
vvith regard to the issue that is in focus for a collaborative initiative. As mentioned 
before, addressing sustainability challenges requires complex stakeholder systems 
vvith actors from commuhnities, public sector, civil society, private sector, as vvell as 
academic or educational institutions. ln order to decide vvho is relevant to be con- 
sidered part of a stakeholder system, the follovving questions can serve as guidance: 


e Do actors or institutions have an influence on the course of development regard- 
ing the issue or sustainability challenge in focus? 

e Do actors or institutions have a special expertise regarding the issue or sustaina- 
bility challenge in focus? 

e Do actors or institutions have an interest in changing or improving the situation 
regarding the issue or sustainability challenge in focus? 

e Do actors or institutions have an interest in NOT changing or improving the sit- 
uation regarding the issue or sustainability challenge in focus? 

e Are actors or institutions important for the implementation of change regarding 
the issue or sustainability challenge in focus? 

e Vvill actors or institutions be affected by any changes regarding the issue or sus- 
tainability challenge in focus? 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations bring stakeholders vvith different perspectives and 
diverging interests together into a nevvcollaboration ecosystem. Understanding systems 
patterns and gauging systems aliveness is paramount for identifying key stakeholders 
that vvill become part of multi-stakeholder collaborations. Figure 1.3 shovvs hovv the 
collaborating stakeholders form a nevv temporary system - the collaboration ecosys- 
tem. Bringing selected stakeholders together and into collaboration around an issue 
of common concern is the basis for making multi-stakeholder collaborations vvork. 
Collaboration ecosystems emerge vvhen people vvork together for a certain common 
purpose. These issue-based, human interaction systems are comprised of multiple, 
usually cross-institutional actors aiming to change the status quo tovvards a better 
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Figure 1.3 The collaboration ecosystem 


future for all. They are part of the larger stakeholder system around a certain issue, 
region, or theme. The collaboration ecosystem aims to ensure that change vvill benefit 
all actors involved — and the community or society as a vvhole, and, not least, the 
planet Earth. They emerge from a core group of people — the initial container — vyho 
partners to initiate change. This group builds a supportive vvider group — the broader 
container — including high-level sponsorship. The vvider group helps to engage more 
key stakeholders until the collaboration ecosystem is eventually functional and can go 
about delivering change. 

In vvell-functioning collaboration ecosystems, diverse stakeholders bring in concerns, 
interests, and expertise. They learn from one another about their respective thematic 
knovvledge and geographic context. They identify key challenges and articulate goals 
together and, dravving on their complementary roles, they realize their shared vision. 
They can operate as netvvorks, organizations, multi-stakeholder dialogues, platforms, 
initiatives, or partnerships. Collaboration ecosystems can exist at many levels of the 
global society, they can overlap, interact, and collaborate vvith each other. The illus- 
trative examples mentioned before shovv their diversity. Hovvever, under the surface 
of the issues they address, the sense of co-creative collaboration that provides the 
relationships and capacity for pursuing ambitious aspirations needs to be present. 
Among the key factors for success for multi-stakeholder collaborations is the careful 
attention to high-quality process architectures that build enlivening collaboration eco- 
systems. VVhen people have a sense of aliyeness, the vvillingness to engage vvith each 
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other and the commitment to drive change together, multi-stakeholder collaborations 
deliver impact. This means careful attention to the quality of process, the quality of 
relationships, and interaction among stakeholders, as vvell as a focus on tangible 
results that have value for all. 

Collective leaders develop strong competencies in designing change processes 
that take care of systems aliveness. Process competence is the key to helping col- 
laboration ecosystems deliver. This is vvhy Chapter 4 is reserved entirely for building 
process skills. The quality of aliyeness is vital to the long-term success or failure of 
realizing transformative SDG implementation. Stakeholders are fully avvare vvhen 
they dread going to meetings, vvhen they have little interest in interacting vvith 
partners, or vvhen they feel shut off from colleagues. These are all indicators of 
struggling or failing collaboration ecosystems that lack aliyeness. Hovvever, inversely, 
people are also avvare of the /oy and vitality they feel v/hen they have the chance to 
vvork vvith others in a lively, productive, mutually supportive, and co-creative man- 
ner. This is the sense of aliyeness that is imperative to achieve and maintain in order 
for multi-stakeholder collaborations to succeed. Leading transformative change col- 
lectively for SDG implementation means cultivating avvareness of vvhether the col- 
laboration ecosystem is enlivening, to themselves, their colleagues, and partnering 
stakeholders. This is vvhere the Collectiye Leadership Compass becomes a helpful 
navigation tool. 


The Collective Leadership Compass for 
the collaborative /fourney 


The dimensions of the Collective Leadership Compass model a pattern of six İife princi- 
ples. These are present in nature and evolutionary processes. VVhen they interact, they 
lead to the enhancement of collaboration competencies of all involved stakeholders. 
Further, they foster aliyeness, vitality, or thrivability in human collaboration systems. 
Learning to perceive and pay attention to this pattern helps shift collaboration 
systems out of being stuck or dysfunctional and tovvards better performance. Using 
the Compass in this manner for diagnosing and planning leads to life-enhancing qual- 
ities in collaboration systems and the improved human capacity for more successful 
co-creation. 


Box 1.3 VVhat is unique about the Collective 
Leadership Compass? 


e A framevvork that integrates all systemic levels of collaborative change 

e AA patterned guiding structure that invigorates self-organized co-creation 
ə A tool that combines rational decision-making vvith intuitive sense making 
e Ak dynamic model resembling evolutionary change patterns from nature 

ə An appreciative approach that invigorates existing human competences 
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The Collective Leadership Compass has systems aliveness at its core. İt is a meta-level 
guiding structure that can be used both as a diagnosis tool and a planning methodol- 
ogy to invigorate human competencies for future-making in six dimensions. Practically, 
it helps to assess, plan, and enact the transformative change required for collaborative 
SDC implementation or urgent climate action by creating a methodological bridge 
betvveen unleashing human capacities and driving issue related actions. The Compass, 
as shovvn in Figure 1.4, supports individuals, teams, and organizations to strengthen 
collective leadership competencies and build vibrant and robust collaboration ecosystems 
of multiple stakeholders that aim at transformative change. Paying attention to the 
presence ofthe six dimensions of the Compass helps navigate complexity, crises, insur- 
mountable challenges, and human differences. İt invigorates the human capacity to 
harvest differences for progress, find innovative solutions to challenges, and commit 
to tangible results. Moreover, it guides actors to create system aliveness as core driver of 
transformation processes. Building competencies for collective leadership is also about 
remembering that vve are human and that the more human vve are the more vve are 
in tune vvith the planet to vvhich vve belong as humankind. Using the Collective Leader- 
ship Compass as a methodology brings such a vievv into the mainstream planning and 
implementation of transformative sustainability initiatives (Kuenkel, 2016). 


FUTURE 
POSSİIBILITİES 


V/HOLENESS 


INNOVATION 


Figure 1.4 The Collective Leadership Compass 


Source: Kuenkel, 2o16 
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Translating systems aliveness into designing 
transformative change 


The Compass is scientifically based on thorough research exploring the question 
“vhat gives life to systems” by analyzing many different ftelds, including architecture, 
urban planning, biology, systems thinking, resilience theory, complexity theory, con- 
sciousness studies, and physics (Kuenkel, zoə, Kuenkel 8, VVaddock, 2o19). Six sys- 
tems aliveness principles that make systems thrive emerged from this research and they 
represent a synthesis of research findings about vvhat characterizes healthy socio- 
ecological systems (V/addock 8. Kuenkel, zo19). The understanding of these systems 
aliyeness principles is important for leading transformative change that aspires to 
bring about a more sustainable future. Life in all its complexity seems to vvork vvith 
a principles-based approach (Capra 8. Luisi, 2o14), vvhich can be thought of as fun- 
damental propositions that underlie evolutionary processes, hence also social pro- 
cesses that then manifest in beliefs, behaviors, reasoning, or dynamics in collective 
actions in social systems. İf all principles are present to a certain degree, they create 
a patterned dynamic that furthers life, but hovv this is manifest is creative, leads to 
incredible complexity, and is unpredictable. The six dimensions of the Collective Lead- 
ership Compass are inspired by the underlying principles and translate them into our 
understanding of leading transformative change in multi-stakeholder collaboration. 
İn addition, the reflection on zo years of strategic support to complex multi- 
stakeholder proyects has shovvn that navigating collaboration becomes successful if 
actors pay attention to the six dimensions of the Collective Leadership Compass. They 
serve as a meta-level guiding structure for co-creating systems aliveness through high- 
quality collaboration in a spirit of collective leadership. In that vvay, the Compass mirrors 
a pattern of systems aliveness and thus translates the othervvise difficult to rationally 
comprehend notion of systems aliveness into strategic management of transforma- 
tive change. Paying attention to the dimensions invigorates life-enhancing thinking 
and acting. The follovving descriptions of the six Compass dimensions trace their ori- 
gin to the systems aliveness principles, also shovvn in Figure 1.5. They capture the cen- 
tral characteristics that actors in multi-stakeholder collaboration need to build into 
transformative change initiatives. As a pattern, the principles, and therefore also the 
dimensions, overlap and interact, but there is enough differentiation among them to 
discern them as distinct areas of attention for navigating transformative change. 


The first Compass dimension: future possibilities 


Shaping the future together through identifying and co-developing 
emotionally compelling goals 


Purpose or intentionality combined vvith generativity is a central 
aspect of living systems at all levels of complexity. The underlying 
systems aliveness principle for the Compass dimension of future possi- 
bilities is intentional generativity — describing the urge that all living 
systems have to continue into the future. This includes the capacity 
of natural systems to renevv, replenish, and restore themselves in the 
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process of staying resilient. For leading transformative change collectively in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, this principle means to tap into the human desire to 
shape a better future collectively in communities of different scales and for a more 
equitable, iust, safe, peaceful, and ecologically stable existence. This human desire is 
invigorated by enlivening narratives that foster stories of possibilities and inspire 
minds and hearts. More practically, it means that the vvay collaborative processes are 
co-designed ensures that over time alİ relevant stakeholders drive strategy and imple- 
mentation, hence co-create future possibilities. This helps people change the vvay 
they think and act, and motivates them to vvork tovvards the co-created vision. İn 
multi-stakeholder collaborations, it requires taking care of: 


e Future orientation: focusing on potential or opportunities and driving change for 
the better. 

e Empovverment: inspiring and enabling capacities, passion, and options for 
change. 

e Decisiveness: committing, focusing, follovving through, and measuring progress. 


The second Compass dimension: engagement 


Co-ovvning change by building step-by-step small-to-large collaboration 
ecosystems in bottom-up and top-dovvn processes 


Living systems need to have “sufficient” definitional boundaries or 
“containment” to create some sort of meaningful identity, in combi- 
nation vvith a degree of openness to nevv inputs and outputs that 
allovv for energetic exchange. The underlying systems aliyeness prin- 
ciple for the Compass dimension of engagement is permeable contain- 
ment — describing the need for existing, but fluid boundaries that 
hold generativity in check and help maintain the identity of the system. Natural living 
systems, as vvell as collaboration ecosystems, require structures and meaning-making 
identities. They need to be enabling and enhance self-organization. For İeading trans- 
formative change collectively in multi-stakeholder collaborations, this principle means 
to acknovvledge the human desire for belonging, identity, meaning-making exchange, 
and fruitful collaboration. Defining the boundaries of a collaboration ecosystem creates 
invisible cross-institutional structures that become a home for a nevv vvay of leading 
change in dynamic netvvorks. Step-by-step engagement of stakeholders is a vvay of 
ensuring that change processes become effective because this fosters a sense of ovvn- 
ership and identification vvith envisaged outcomes. More practicalİy, it means that 
engagement requires ensuring that implementation betvveen stakeholders is vvell 
organized and enhances identification vvith the ioint endeavor. İn multi-stakeholder 
collaborations, it requires taking care of: 


e Process quality: building step-by-step and structured stakeholder engagement. 
e Connectivity: fostering cohesion and building netvvorks. 
e Collective action: driving ioint implementation and delivery of results. 
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The third Compass dimension: innovation 


Finding nevv pathvvays through nurturing existing innovative change 
initiatives, fostering creative solutions, and prototyping the future 


All living systems have the capacity to change and evolve as situation- 
ally appropriate by grovving, becoming more complex, as vvell as devel- 
oping nevv pathvvays and properties. The underlying systems aliyeness 
principle for the Compass dimension of innovation is emerging novelty — 
recognizing the dynamic state of all life and human systems. This 
includes their constant renevval, and the inherent dynamic of directing 
renevval tovvards more aliyeness. For İeading transformative change collectively in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, this principle means that change processes need to be built 
on the human desire to venture into the unknovvn and create nevv pathvvays. People are 
alvvays seeking to innovate and are motivated and inspired by the possibilities of stretch- 
ing boundaries and venturing into discoveries. More practically, it means to allocate 
space and support for co-designing and prototyping technological and social innova- 
tions. This supports people in cultivating adaptive innovation and giving attention to 
emergent opportunities. İn multi-stakeholder collaborations, it requires taking care of: 


e Creativity: acknovvledging innovative approaches, creating space for creativity, 
and encouraging the collective generation of ideas. 

e Excellence: pursuing mastery and grovving knovvledge. 

e Agility: staying flexible in planning, taking crises as opportunities, and cultivating 
risk taking. 


The fourth Compass dimension: humanity 


Accessing shared values by fostering collective reflection, building 
constructive relationships, and appreciating the dignity of people 


Life emerges from meaning-making cognition. Consciousness is a 
general property of living systems, and not only the result of human 

b thought. Hovvever, human consciousness is the most complex mani- 
iə ) festation of this general property, and thus significantly impacts the 
future of this planet. The underlying systems aliveness principle for the 
Compass dimension of humanity is proprioceptive consciousness — 
describing the ability of life to become avvare of its emergence, evolution, and interde- 
pendence. This includes perception (recognition), emotion (meaning or sense-making), 
and behavior (agency), and connects us back to larger questions ofvvhy vve do vhat vve 
do as a species on the planet. For leading transformative change collectively in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, this principle means to raise the human capability for 
reflection in action as vvell as the respect for the integrity of all life. More practically, it 
also means to create avvareness of the present sustainability challenges through facts 
and figures, and map pathvvays together tovvards solutions. It inevitably also means to 
balance the influence of stakeholder perceptions and listen to disempovvered stakehol- 
ders. Attending to the presence of humanity is the most profound sense organ for 
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aliveness in ourselves and in others. İn multi-stakeholder collaborations, it requires 
taking care of: 


e Mindfulness: building reflection into action, creating avvareness, and acknovvl- 
edging each other”s potentials and shortcomings. 

e Balance: bridging povver differences and helping people see the person behind 
the vievvpoint. 

e Empathy: embracing the perspective of others and opening gatevvays for 
reconciliation. 


The fifth Compass dimension: collective intelligence 


Fostering meaning-making interaction through establishing 
collective learning systems at scale and ensuring structured 
dialogue to harvest difference for progress 


Life requires diversity in constant reciprocal commuhnication. İt vvorks 
in a netvvork of relational interaction vvith endless feedback-loops, 
vvhich benefit from complexity in diversity. The underlying systems 
aliveness principle for the Compass dimension of collective intelligence 
is contextual interconnectedness — describing complexity in diversity as 
vvell as symbiotic, interdependent, and dynamic relationships. Similar 
to natural systems, vvhich become more alive the more diverse and interconnected 
they are, human systems also thrive on diversity and increasing interconnectedness. 
For leading transformative change collectively in multi-stakeholder collaborations, this 
principle means fostering relationship building through meaningful conversations, 
leveraging collective intelligence, and subsequently invigorating netvvorks for change. 
More practically, it means to conduct meetings and vvorkshops that further collective 
intelligence vvith multiple stakeholders. It also suggests designing governance mecha- 
nisms that are not only representative, but also capable of balancing individual and 
common interests. ln multi-stakeholder collaborations, it requires taking care of: 


e Dialogic quality: creating dialogue settings that foster meaningful conversations. 
e Diversity: fostering diversity in thought, vievvpoints, background, and experiences. 
e lterative learning: creating space and opportunities for ioint learning. 


The sixth Compass dimension: vvholeness 


Creating netvvorked patterns of action by staying connected to 
the larger goal and creating contextual impact vvith collaborative 
and complementary activities 


Living systems are integrated entities constituted of identifiable yet 
dib both parallel and nested “vholes” supporting each other. The underly- 
ələ ing systems aliyeness principle for the Compass dimension of u/holeness 
is mutually enhancing vəholeness — describing the feature of life that 
multiple systems and subsystems provide identity, coherence, orienta- 
tion, and mutual consistency. Systems aliyeness emerges from a 
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connection to the underlying coherence of the planet as a vast living system. This also 
means living systems cannot be fully understood by being fragmented into their parts. 
For leading transformative change collectively in multi-stakeholder collaborations, this 
principle means that change processes need to foster the human capability to relate to 
a larger system and to contribute to the vvorld”s development beyond the individual 
interest. The global agreement on the 17 SDCs is one indicator that leveraging this capa- 
bility is possible. More practicallİy, it means ensuring the relevance and embeddedness 
of multi-stakeholder collaborations in relation to their vvholeness as contextual contri- 
bution and impact. This helps stakeholders to engage and commit to making a differ- 
ence together. İn multi-stakeholder collaborations, it requires taking care of: 


e Contextuality: exploring the larger context and placing your action in it. 

e Mutual support: cultivating a spirit of stakeholders supporting each other. 

e Contribution: acknovvledging all actors” contributions and keeping the /oint 
contribution to a larger goal high on the agenda. 
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4V9H39y9N3 


 oxrəTüAL NTERCOMİEER 
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Q 
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Figure 1.5 Compass dimensions and systems aliveness principles 
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Using the Collective Leadership Compass for diagnosing systems and planning trans- 
formative change inevitably connects to the underlying systems aliveness principles. 
İt enhances the skills to perceive the functional and dysfunctional patterns in the 
systems that need to improve and creates leverage points to shift these patterns. İn 
that vvay, the Compass facilitates a nevv structure of attention to the /oint effect of its 
dimensions. It also creates a conscious connection betvveen leadership as an indi- 
vidual task and as a collective task, and guides thought and action tovvards patterns 
of successful human interaction. Beyond their use as a tool for diagnosis, as shovvn 
in Table 1.7, the six Compass dimensions also function as design principles for multi- 
stakeholder collaborations that can be used to plan transformative change strategies. 
VVorking vvith the Compass creates attention to patterns of systems aliyeness — one 
pattern at a time. This helps collaboration ecosystems move into functionality and has a 
positive impact on the transformative change stakeholders aspire to deliver together. 


Making the Compass vvork Tor multi-stakeholder 
collaborations 


The purpose of the Compass is very practical: it helps improve the quality of collabo- 
ration patterns. This leads to increasing the impact for sustainability by getting things 
done faster, coming to better decisions, saving money, and being more content vvhile 
achieving results iointly. As shovvn in Table 1.8, its application can strengthen individ- 
ual leadership, enhance the leadership capacity of a collective, and shift systems of 
collaborating actors tovvards better co-creation. 

Figure 1.7 shovvs the Collective Leadership Compass vvith all aspects. İn the follovving 
chapters, this practitioner guide vvill illustrate the many uses of the Compass for con- 
text understanding, process planning, vvorking group and team revievvs, as vvell as 
planning for meetings and events, both in local and international multi-stakeholder 
processes. İt is applicable in the many different forms of multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tions at all levels. In Southermn Africa it has been used for the development of voluntary 
social and ecological standards in value chains, as vvell as in infrastructure proyects. İt 
has proven useful in vvater resource management challenges in Tunisia, sustainable 
forestry in Laos, land policy development in Cambodia, and economic development in 
Rvvanda, to name İust a fevv occasions of its use. The methodology allovvs actors to see 
the system as it is at a particular point in time as a current pattern. The Compass assists 
practitioners to perceive patterns in a system (the colİaboration ecosystem or stake- 
holder system) and provides guidance in planning concrete actions that vvill shift pat- 
terns to enable the more balanced presence of all Compass dimensions. As a result, the 
quality of the collaboration vvill increase as vvill the likelihood of stakeholders leading 
transformative change together. This iterative practice leads to the eventual improve- 
ment of the collaboration culture vvithin the stakeholder system and helps actors to 
overcome dysfunctional patterns that endanger society and ecological systems. 

The collective use of the Compass and its dimensions is most effective vvhen key 
stakeholders in transformative change processes vvork through the follovving three 
iterative learning eycle steps: observing, focusing, and enacting (Kuenkel, zo16, for 
more information see vvvvvv.compass-tool.net). 
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Figure. 1.6 The Collective Leadership Compass vvith aspects 


Step 1: observing patterns vvith the Compass 


This first step can be called diagnosing, but humans have a tendencçy to be critical 
and iudgmental, and most of people are trained to spot the gaps immediately and 
İump at the deficits. The Compass suggests a slightly different approach: observing 
means identifying the patterns vvith the six dimensions as a lens. This could be 
patterns in a stakeholder system, a designated group of stakeholders vvorking in a 
collaboration ecosystem, or a small group of actors carrying a collaboration process 
forvvard. It requires the follovving sequence: appreciating, assessing, and evaluat- 
ing. Appreciating means honoring the competencies present as vvell as spotting 
development areas. But it does not yudge. Appreciating the competencies available 
may turn into the discovery of a hidden yevvel or a leverage point for success. Once 
actors are sure they have appreciated the pattern the next action in observing is 
assessing. This means looking at the relational presence of the six dimensions and 
hovv they are enacted. This can be done in response to questions that are guided by 
the Compass dimensions, or through a scale assessment in response to statements 
that are ranked according to their validity. The results are evaluated: this is about 
making sense of the information, interpreting the pattern in relation to the chal- 
lenge or task or the larger goal that has been set. İt is about consolidating insights 
about vvhat the pattern observed reveals. Evaluating is not about right or vvrong, 
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if”s about laying the basis for decision-making and knovving hovv to improve the 
planning of change and the collaboration. İt”s about learning to make better choices 
and seeing better results. 


Step 2: focusing on certain Compass dimensions 


Focus is the route to success in complex transformative change. İt requires actors to 
identify entry points for change that become specific and concrete. lt helps stakeholders 
vvalk in the iungle of complexity. Focusing means to select Compass dimensions that 
can be leveraged to improve the situation, and subsequently the collaboration and 
the outcomes. İt requires a sequence of three actions: strengthening the strengths, 
nurturing development areas, and choosing the starting point for change. Strength- 
ening the strengths means giving attention to vvhat vvorks vvell or vyhere competencies 
are — and making use them. Often, these are underestimated competencies or hidden 
yevvels of opportunities. Nurturing development areas means spotting hovv to bring in 
vvhat is missing or undervalued or simply not knovvn. Choosing an entry point means 
developing tangible next steps based on the insights gained. 


Step 3: enacting change based on planning vvith the Compass 


Multi-stakeholder collaboration needs plans. VVhen they are based on understanding 
systems patterns, actors are more likely able to navigate complex realities construc- 
tively and vvith enthusiasm — a prerequisite for leading transformative change collec- 
tively. Planning vvith the Collective Leadership Compass can be combined vvith strategy 
meetings, vision vvorkshops, implementation revievvs, steering committee meetings, 
or impact evaluation. Enacting change means to plan actions together, test them in 
reality, vvatch the patterns, and check vvhether they achieve the impact envisioned. 
Planning vvith the Compass can take different forms, such as a short-term action plan, 
long-term strategic change, or simplİy the thorough preparation of the next stake- 
holder meeting. Revievving progress takes actors back to observing. 

VVith practice in collaborative change, this iterative learning cycle, summarized in 
Figure 1.7, becomes second nature. Stakeholders become more skillful in noticing pat- 
terns, identifying vvhat is missing and focusing action steps not only on content issues, 
but also on the quality of collaboration patterns. Successful Collaboration Ecosystems 
require an enlivening culture of learning and collective reflection. It helps all stake- 
holders to develop a different attitude to situations vvhen things go vvrong: a thriv- 
ing learning culture does not look to blame for mistakes, or consider obyectives and 
results unilaterally as either vvon or İost. İt recognizes that many challenges, and most 
importantly those in sustainable development, eschevv thinking in these simple causal 
linkages. Rather, sustainable and successful solutions can only be found through a con- 
tinuous eycle of collectively analyzing, strategizing, planning, enacting, and revievving 
transformative change. The Compass gives actors in multi-stakeholder collaborations 
for SDG implementation guidance on vvhich dimensions require attention to make col- 
laboration effective and unearth its transformative potential, İt embeds the necessary 
systems vievv of life as vvell as a practice of collective leadership, both key elements for 
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Figure 1.7 The observe-focus-enact eycle 


leading not only effective, but in a transformative vvay. In order to strategically real- 
ize the guidance given by the Compass, vvell-designed and high-quality dialogue and 
cooperation processes are needed. Collaboration ecosystems thrive and deliver impact 
vyhen they are supported by a coherent process methodology that serves as a map 
in the complex territories of diverse stakeholders. The next chapter vvill give detailed 
guidance on hovvto utilize the Compass dimensions in planning transformative change 
actions vvith the process methodology of the Dialogic Change Model. 


Notes 


1 İnspired by and adapted from Hemmati, z2ooz. 
2 This vvas supported by the German federal enterprise Deutsche Geselİschaft für 
İnternationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) GmbH in the framevvork of the proyect 
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“Vocational Integration of IDPs”, funded by the German Ministry for International 
Cooperation and Economic Development (BMZ). 

3 For more details, see vvvvvv.grossnationalhappiness.com/nine-domains/ (retrieved 
May 3, 2077). 
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chapter 2 


Cetting active 


Making multi-stakeholder 
collaborations vvork 


The previous chapter has argued that successful implementation of the r? SDGs 
requires multi-stakeholder collaborations at scale. Leading transformative change col- 
lectively enhances the resilience of cross-sector dialogues, platforms, initiatives, and 
partnerships. The key to success is the quality of collaboration and the quality of 
process architectures. VVhile the Compass is a navigating tool for ensuring collabora- 
tive quality and connecting actors to systems aliveness v/hen planning and strategizing 
transformative change, this chapter vvill 


e introduce the process methodology of the Dialogic Change Model shovving hovv 
multi-stakeholder collaboration can be led collectively through four specific 
phases tovvards success, and 

e shovv hovv enhancing the Compass dimensions in each ofthe four different phases 
of multi-stakeholder collaboration helps collaboration ecosystems deliver results. 
This vvill be complemented by a readiness check for all phases. 


The starting point for multi-stakeholder collaborations for SDC implementation is 
alvvays an intention to change or improve an issue of common concern, solve a 
problem, or tackle a challenge together. People, not necessarily institutions, create 
ideas and intentions, vvhich have most often undergone a process of development 
based on conversations vvith several other people. Most often, at the beginning, 
onİy a small group of people can see the future possibilities, and trust that collabo- 
rative engagement is the appropriate vvay to approach transformative change and 
gain the commitment of different stakeholders. Multi-stakeholder collaborations 
can most often be traced back to stories of courageous and passionate people 
committing to making a difference for the common good. Every official launch of 
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a multi-stakeholder process has its ovvn specific history that, ideally, is already a 
history of mutual learning. But it is also a history of chance encounters, paired vvith 
strategic planning. 

Navigating the complexity of transformative change in collaboration is an art that 
requires skills in understanding hovv to collectively lead processes that enliven col- 
laboration betvveen stakeholders. The envisaged impact needs to be consciously 
built, designed, and iteratively adiusted. Having a sound background knovvledge of 
the methodology for building collaboration ecosystems that can deliver transformative 
change vvill help to achieve the desired results. V/hat many actors in transformative 
change tend to ignore is that, apart from the crucially important content expertise, 
success depends, to a large extent, on the quality of the process and the quality of 
the collaboration pattern. Regardless of vhether the purpose of the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration is obtaining stakeholder feedback in a singular consultation event, 
achieving specific change goals together in a multi-stakeholder partnership proyect, 
or transforming complex systems through a multi-stakeholder initiative vvith a long- 
term perspective, every collaboration process requires a sequence of planning, imple- 
mentation, and revievv steps. Because transformative change is an intervention into a 
complex reality, multi-stakeholder collaborations require very conscious process and 
commuhnication designs. They need to become a microcosm ofthe larger change that 
they aspire to create. 


Stevvarding collaborative change: 
the Di/ialogic Change Model 


A number of practitioners in multi-stakeholder collaboration have developed mod- 
els that depict different phases of managing complex collaboration processes vvith 
multiple stakeholders (Tennyson, zorn, Kuenkel et al., zor, Kuenkel, zoTya, zoT7b, 
Brouvver 6. VVoodhill, zo15, Hanleybrovvn et al., zorz, Kania 6, Kramer, zo11). Some 
of these models describe a more linear process vvhile others depict a eyclical or 
spiraling process for complex multi-stakeholder collaborations. From research on 
evaluating success and failure in such complex processes, it is clear that com- 
plex multi-stakeholder collaboration processes can be divided roughly into four 
phases (Kuenkel, zo19). These phases describe a gradual shift from a stakeholder 
system that is loosely structured and often dysfunctional, vvith disconnected or 
even conflicting actors, tovvards a functioning collaboration ecosystem. ln most 
cases, both challenges and problems are the result of dysfunctional interaction 
patterns betvveen institutions, betvveen people, as vvell as vvith the natural environ- 
ment. These often have led to socialİy, economically, or environmentally compro- 
mised overall systems aliveness. Moreover, the dysfunctional patterns of interaction 
betvveen institutions are also reflected in the vvay stakeholders are unable to collab- 
orate and continue to pursue fragmented approaches to solve issues of common 
concern. İt is therefore important to understand the four phases more in depth in 
order to design transformative change that can make a difference. Process archi- 
tectures must invigorate the human competencies and change design principles 
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of the Collective Leadership Compass described in the previous chapter for each 
phase. Hence, these phases need to be stevvarded in quite different vvays. Paying 
attention to the Compass dimensions helps to enact a spirit of collective leadership 
throughout all phases. İt enhances the quality of the collaboration in each phase 
and leads to better and more sustained outcomes. This subchapter therefore looks 
at the Dialogic Change Model as a process methodology that shovvs hovv to stevvard 
collaborative change vvith the Compass over time. İt allovvs for the result-oriented 
planning and implementation of collaborative change in four. The model, together 
vvith the Collective Leadership Compass as a navigating tool, guides the design of 
process architectures. 

Bringing actors into multi-stakeholder collaboration together vvho have different 
backgrounds and interests requires developing an affinity for dealing vvith diversity, 
as vvell as a vvillingness to develop communication and change-management skills. 
The success of multi-stakeholder collaborations hinge on result-oriented process 
architectures that enhance systems aliyeness. Each phase requires different sequences 
of actions. In order to apply vhat is appropriate at specific times, it is important to 
develop methodological knovv-hovv about 


e transformative process and change-management designs, 

e the translation of the six Compass dimension into diagnosing and planning, 

e the in-depth understanding of the dialogical approach, 

e a language for self-reflection as vvell as collective reflection, 

e the patterned quality of collaboration, vvhich leads more effectively to results, and 

e the role of decision-makers, experts, and change agents and hovv they can become 
professionals in leading transformative change collectively. 


This leads to an enhanced transformation literacy — the knovvledge and capacity of 
collectives of decision-makers, change agents, and institutional actors to stevvard 
sustainability transformations effectively together in multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tions across institutions, societal sectors, and nations. The Dialogic Change Model 
as shovvn in Figure z.1 is based on the ancient human knovvledge of dialogue. İt 
structures the design and implementation of transformative change into four dis- 
tinct phases that help actors appİy the Collective Leadership Compass in the most 
effective vvay. In that vvay, it supports and observes the emergence ofthe underlying 
principles of co-creating, maintaining, and safeguarding systems aliveness. Beneath 
the surface of the four phases in multi-stakeholder collaboration is a vvealth of 
knovvledge about transformative interaction and communication processes (Kuen- 
kel et al,, zon, Kuenkel, 2o15, 2o19). This vvill be elaborated in more detail in Chap- 
ter 3. As a guiding structure for high quality change processes the Dialogic Change 
Model engenders a culture of collective leadership and helps collaboration ecosystems 
deliver results. It offers outcome-focused, vvell-structured planning and attention 
to important details that can make collaboration succeed or fail. İt recommends 
three areas of attention in the each of the four phases and suggests key questions 
for reflection. 
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Figure 2.1 The Dialogic Change Model 


The Dialogic Change Model 


e helps invigorate human interaction systems as core drivers of transformative change, 

e functions as a meta-level guiding structure to build complex systems of multiple 
stakeholders into functional collaboration ecosystems, 

e provides a handrail for designing process architectures that enhance all Compass 
dimensions and subsequently further systems aliyeness, and 

e supports actors to enact the competencies and the collaboration patterns that 
needs to emerge for the transformative change envisaged. 


VVith the model as a guide it is easier to design and revievv change processes that sup- 
port stakeholders to operate as a coherent and vvell-functioning collaboration ecosystem. 
Looking at the requirements of the four development phases and their patterned quality 
of collaboration helps to bring about tangible results. İn each of the four phases, the Col- 
lective Leadership Compass needs to come to life: this significantly increases the likelihood 
that the system of stakeholders vvorks as a functional collaboration ecosystem. Looking 
at the quality of the collaboration pattern through the Compass as a lens helps identify 
vvhich dimensions need special attention and hovv — over time — all dimensions can be 
invigorated. This improves the collaboration pattern and subsequently the effectiveness 
in achieving goals. İt provides a pathvvay to invigorating the human potential for collab- 
oration and leads to more constructive co-creation. lt helps stakeholders vvork tovvards 
tangible results and increases the transformative effect of an initiative, a proyect, or a 
multi-stakeholder partnership. Table z.? gives an overvievv of the four phases. 
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Table z.r The four phases of multi-stakeholder collaboration 


Phase 1 


7 


5 


Phase z 


Exploring and engaging 
( Raising the energy for collaborative change and 
preparing stakeholders for collaboration. 


Building and formalizing 
, Consolidating the system of stakeholders into a 
collaboration ecosystem that can deliver. 


İmplementing and evaluating 

, İmplementing planned activities, ensuring mutual 
learning and focusing on delivery of tangible 
results. 


Sustaining and expanding impact 

“ Bringing the collaboration ecosystem to the next 
level of impact and creating long-term structures 
for transformative change. 


The follovving sections describe the four development phases in more detail, fol- 
lovved by a readiness check that helps stakeholders determine, vvhether they have com- 
pleted each oftthe phases. Guiding questions for each step in the four phases vvill help 
initiators, as vvell as the participating actors, to stevvard a result-oriented process. 
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Phase 1: exploring and engaging 
Phase 1 is the foundation for transformative change. All subsequent 
phases depend on the quality of the emerging collaboration pat- 
tern. İt is focused on raising the energy for the envisaged change 
P. and getting stakeholders interested in collaboration. This means 
exploring the context of the envisaged multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tion and taking other existing initiatives and the people to poten- 
tially involve into account. Phase 1 requires understanding the factors that vvill influence 
the change process and the dynamics of the complex system in vvhich it vvill take place. 
Building relationships and talking to selected but relevant stakeholders and opinion- 
leaders informally in this phase can help clarify and elucidate the prospects and potential 
obstacles ahead. Informal dialogue is a melting pot for screening possibilities. If stakehol- 
ders are asked to shape the idea for change in conversations, they begin to commit. 

İt is important to anchor the potential goal in as many minds as possible, particu- 
larly in the minds of people vvho are relevant for the success of such an initiative and 
need to be actively engaged. Creating formal structures for the multi-stakeholder col- 
laboration, such as agreements or defined procedures, are not a priority at this point. 
Creating structures too early can prevent the idea from taking root because structures 
often develop their ovvn dynamic. This absorbs creativity and actors vvho have not 
been involved from the beginning can perceive these structures as imposed. A small 
multi-stakeholder team of engaged people driving the change -— called the container 
(see Box z.)) — can meet at various opportunities, exchange ideas, and receive inputs 
from interested and knovvledgeable people in this phase. 


Box 2.1 The core group as a container 


“Only dedicated circles can give birth to something nevv”. 
Saying by a circle of vvise African vvomen 


The term “container" refers to the function and relational quality of an initiating 
team or core group of interested actors in multi-stakeholder collaboration. A good 
container exists if these actors develop a culture of collective leadership for the 
transformative change envisaged and enact high quality collaboration patterns. 
ldeally, this group of people already represents — to some extent, at least - the di- 
versity of stakeholders so that it can embody the range of interests in the change 
initiative. lt is composed of people vvho can make a difference, vvho are highiy 
interested in change, are vvilling to respect each other and vvho are committed to 
the goal. They become the microcosm of the future co//laboration ecosystem. 
Such a container functions best vvhen the actors 


e are emotionally engaged vvith future possibilities and prepared to initiating 
and implementing the change together, 

ə are open to innovation and prepared to charter unknovvn territory, 

e are prepared to support the engagement of diverse stakeholders, 
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e respect each other as people vvhile not negating differences in approaches and 
opinions (humanity), 

e are vvilling to harvest their difference into col/lective intelligence, and 

ə are prepared to make İioint contribution to solving a problem, overcoming a 
challenge, or transforming systems tovvards sustainability (v/holeness). 


İn this vvay, the core group in its function as a ”container" creates a holding space 
for the planned change. lt becomes an emotional home for the ioint initiative and 
an initial pattern of the envisaged systems aliveness. 

This core group requires attention: the more this group is able to provide co- 
herent co/lective leadership, the more likely the multi-stakeholder collaboration 
vvill be set on a route to success. Core groups that are “good” containers help to 
bring about change by engaging others and establishing ever broader containers 
for change. Such containers can develop and sustain the kind of legitimacy that 
comes not from hierarchy but from the fact that core groups as containers act in 
the interests of the vvhole, consistently. 


Tangible results of a high-quality Phase 1 that has enlivened all dimensions of the 
Collective Leadership Compass are the follovving: 


e Key stakeholders identifted are prepared to vvork together constructively. 

e People are looking forvvard to drive collaborative change around an issue of com- 
mon concern together and share a connection to an emotionally compelling goal. 

e There is a sufficient level of trust among collaborating key stakeholders. 

ə Context and external influencing factors have been explored. 

e A core stakeholder group (container) iointly drives the engagement process, has 
credibility, and a mandate for moving forvvard. 


As Phase 1 is about raising the energy for collaboration tovvards an envisaged goal and 
preparing a system of stakeholders for a collaborative approach, any of the dimen- 
sions of the Collective Leadership Compass can become an entry point to invigorate all 
other dimensions and access a sense of aliveness in the system of stakeholders. 


e Helping people to see future possibilities and creating resonance 
for co-shaping a different future raises energy and makes people 
feel more alive. 


e Most often, hovvever, in Phase ? the dimension of engagement 
requires particular attention, as this is about preparing stake- 
holders tovvards collaboration and getting the quality of this 
engagement process right. 
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e The dimension of humahnity is essential for the kind of trust building that is 
required — trust into future possibilities and trust in each other. Appreciation and 
empathy are key iin this phase. İt is important to respect people”s expertise, expe- 
riences, and their vievvpoints on the issue of common concern. 


e VVhether the interest of stakeholders in transformative change can be raised 
through the dimension of innovation (e.g. inviting people to find nevv pathvvays), 
or through the dimension of vvholeness (e.g. taking care of a greater good or 
common concern), or through the dimension offuture possibilities (e.g. solving a 
concrete problem) depends on the situation. This is vvhy understanding the context 
is crucial. Situational analyses need to include inspiring bilateral or small group 
conversations that foster a culture of dialogic quality and collective intelligence. 


Phase 1 can take a fev, months to about 1.5 years, depending on the complexity of 
issue and context. İt has been completed vvhen three steps have been sufficiently 
dealt vvith, i.e. vvhen resonance for collaborative change has been created, the context 
is vvell understood, and a container for change has been built. These three steps are 
depicted in Figure z.2 and vvill be explored in more detail. 


VU carerE RESONANCE 


EXPLORING 


Tu UNDERSTAND THE 
CONTEXT 


BUSLD A ÇONTASNER 


FOR CMANGI 


Figure 2.2 The three steps of Phase 1 
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Step 1: creating resonance 


Raising the energy for change in a stakeholder system requires not only infor- 
mation but also human-to-human connections. İn both formal and informal 
exchanges, the initiators of a collaboration process clarify the interests, poten- 
tial commitment levels, and vvillingness to participate of potential stakeholders. 
During this exchange process, the idea or the planned course of action emerges. 
İn informal bilateral conversations, the initiators can help to clarify the different 
possibilities for change and test for resonance vvith the relevant actors. This 
vvay, the common goal becomers clearer and is further developed vvith the help of 
stakeholder feedback. It is important that the initiators have a vision for change, 
but do not hold this vision too tightly: they need to be open enough to let the 
vision take shape in conversations. These are guiding questions for creating 
resonance: 


e VVho resonates vvith the common goal? 

e VVhich important stakeholders can support our cause? 

e VVhat makes our cause attractive for the different actors? 

e VvVhere is already energy and villingness for change? 

e VVith vvhom do vve need to speak? 

e VUho can help to clarify goals and possible implementation avenues? 


Acknovvledging hovv people see the current situation is the basis for engaging in 
empovvering future-oriented conversations. Box 2.2 summarizes the most important 
elements of creating resonance. 


Box 2.2 VVays of creating resonance 


ə Establish trusting relationships vvith potential partners. 

e Acknovvledge people:"s expertise or vievvpoints of the current situation. 

e Facilitate a ioint thought process tovvards a mutual goal and create brain- 
storming opportunities about possible implementation. 

e Clarify the idea for transformative change in bilateral or small group dialogues 
vvith stakeholders. 

e Acknovvledge and understand the different interests of stakeholders and their 
institutions. 

e Engage stakeholders in inspiring and future-oriented conversations. 

e Create opportunities for conversations that matter. 

e Begin to knit a netvvork of people interested in transformative change. 

e Engage the support of potential high-level actors through empovvering and 
Tuture-oriented conversations. 
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Step 2: understanding the context 


Transformative change initiatives can only become successful, if the context is 
vvell understood. This includes a siakeholder analysis (see Chapter 3), a conflict 
mapping, and a situational analysis. Moreover, it is important to examine vvhich 
attempts to tackle a challenge or solve a problem already exist or hovv structures 
and behaviors are impeding the envisaged transformative change process. Con- 
text analysis inevitably includes benchmarking, for example, evaluating similar 
experiences in other sectors, countries or subiect areas. İn some cases, techni- 
cal studies or thematic situational analyses may be meaningful, the results of 
vvhich can flovv into the ongoing process. İf the context analysis reveals that not 
all stakeholders are sufficiently knovvledgeable about the issue, publications or 
information events can be planned. This serves as content capacity development 
and can be integrated into a multi-stakeholder collaboration at any time. If the 
stakeholder analysis shovvs that certain stakeholders are insufficiently organ- 
ized or have no ?oint voice, these stakeholder groups need to be strengthened 
to contribute their knovvledge, experiences, and vievvpoints (e.g. farmers, con- 
sumers, community organizations, etc.). ln addition, it may be necessary to 
reinforce stakeholders” knovvledge of cooperation, dialogue, and process by 
holding capacity-development vvorkshops on hovv to engage in multi-stakeholder 
collaboration. 

İt is also important to discover vvhich political or high-level support the purpose 
of the collaborative initiative requires, and to gain this support actively. This is par- 
ticularly relevant for multi-stakeholder initiatives that involve the public sector or that 
are initiated by this sector. İt is critical to obtain the support of high-ranking people 
from one or more of the stakeholder groups, or, in some cases, to ensure that there 
is patronage for the intended change. High-level sponsors need to stand behind the 
purpose of the multi-stakeholder initiative, but may not need to be directly involved 
in them. 

These are guiding questions for understanding the context: 


e VVhich stakeholders do vve need to involve? 

e VUhat do vve need to knovv about the current situation and about future events? 

e VVhich partners do vve need to ensure the success of our cause? 

e VVho has influence in the outcome of our initiative, and hovv can vve influence 
them? 

e Are there existing best practices that vve can adopt? 

e Doo vee have to do any research on the issue? 

e V/ho do vee have to talk to in order to complete our understanding of the overall 
system? 

ə VvVhat do vve knovv about experiences in similar situations? 

e VvVhat are the potential difficulties? 

ə Hovv can vve support vveaker stakeholders? 


Box z.3 summarizes the most important elements of understanding the context. 
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Box 2.3 VVays of understanding the context 


e Conduct a stakeholder analysis and identify interested and influential key 
stakeholders. 

ə Benchmark similar attempts to tackle the challenge in other sectors, countries 
or sub/ect areas. 

ə (Conduct technical studies or thematic situational analyses and make them 
meaningful to potential stakeholders by sharing and discussing the results. 

ə Find out hovv the collaboration initiative can be integrated into existing structures 
or processes, and plan the change complementarily to other existing initiatives. 

e Map potential conflicts and identify povver differences and patterns. 

e ldentify advocacy or capacity building needs for vveaker stakeholders. 

e ldentify information gaps for povverful stakeholders. 

e Clarify the need for high-level support. 

e Ensure collaboration competency building for all potential stakeholders. 


Step 3: building a container for change 


Transformative change needs people vvho see collaboration and dialogue as an impor- 
tant resource and vvho are capable of implementing it. Building a good container for 
change consists of creating a small core group (ideally betvveen tvvo and six people) 
made up ofa fevv dedicated key stakeholders. This initial container is a microcosm of 
the larger stakeholder system that needs to shift into a functional collaboration ecosys- 
tem. İt acts as a source of energy for progress tovvards a common goal, and its role is 
to hold the process as vvell as ensure engagement, collaboration, and dialogue of all 
participating stakeholders in a reliable vvay. The task is to keep the process on track. 
İt is beneficial if the core group is able to vvork together informally, and it is important 
for its members to build mutual trust and to create understanding of the needs and 
demands ofthe institutions they represent. Many stakeholder involvement processes 
fail or have little impact because there is no solid container of people vvho feel col- 
lectively responsible for fostering and holding the process from beginning (planning 
the participation) to end (taking action on the basis of the results of participation). 
Building a collaboration system requires actors in the core group to begin to engage a 
broader container: this means people, including high-level stakeholders, v/ho may not 
be directly involved in driving the change, but become supporters ofthe change initia- 
tive. More details on hovv to develop a broader container vvill be described in Chapter 3. 
These are guiding questions for building a container for change. 


e VVhich actors do vve need at the beginning ofthe transformative change initiativeə 

e V/Vho are the people vvho can drive change? 

e VvVhich actors represent the larger system? 

e VVhat setting for the first meeting vvill enhance stakeholders” commitment and 
process ovvnership? 

e VvVhat needs to be discussed during the first meeting? 

e VUhat could compel the actors to support the transformative change? 
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Box 2.4 VVays of building a container for change 


e After a stakeholder analysis, create a core group of stakeholders that are both 
influential and interested. 

e If you don”t have enough influential and interested stakeholders, strength- 
en interested, but vveaker stakeholders first, and create resonance for change 
vvith more povverful stakeholders. 

e (If need be, vvork vvith different containers first: for example, create a container 
among public sector stakeholders, one among communities or producers, and 
another among private sector actors — then gradually bring them together. 

e Keep high level actors engaged throughout and committed to supporting a 
launching event at the end of Phase 2. 

e Look out for vvhere there is energy and creativity -— this is vvhat you need to 
build on. 

e Make sure the container (core group) has opportunities to build trusting rela- 
tionships and can have fun together. 

e Ensure regular meetings of the container (core group) and facilitate an emerg- 
ing goal clarity and implementation strategoy. 


Building a container for change is about creating a microcosm of the collaboration 
ecosystem that vvill eventually deliver the transformative change. Box 2.4 summarizes 
vvays to build a container for change. 


Phase 2: building and Tormalizing 


Phase z is about consolidating the system of stakeholders into a 
collaboration ecosystem that can deliver and finding the appropriate 
structure to vvork together. This means formalizing stakeholders” 
commitment to collaborative change. Hence, initial governance 
and decision-making structures are developed, proflect teams 
defined, and regular meetings planned. Phase z usually has a pro- 
cess architecture that features a series of visioning and ?oint planning events that 
includes all key stakeholders that have been consulted and engaged in Phase 1. The vision 
needs to be ovvned by all. This usually leads to agreements — the signing of a contract, a 
memorandum of understanding (MoU), a profect plan, a iointly developed theory of 
change (see Chapter 4), or a public address in the interest of the change endeavor. VVith 
an official event and an agreed — upon vvritten document, the collaborative multi- 
stakeholder collaboration process officially comes to life. Plans and roadmaps for imple- 
menting need to offer a sufficient degree of reliability of the process in an othervvise 
unpredictable and complex environment. Contributions, roles, and allocation of vvork as 
vvell as communication and process designs need to be agreed upon iointly. In complex 
collaboration initiatives, a proyect secretariat is formed, resourced, and officially man- 
dated. İt is crucial to strengthen the vvork of stakeholders in the initial container. 
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This protects the collaboration initiative from being too vulnerable to unavoidable 
change of personnel. It also strengthens individuals” ability to promote the intention of 
the change vvithin their respective institutions. 

Tangible results of a high-quality Phase z that has enlivened all dimensions of the 
Collective Leadership Compass are: 


e Participating stakeholders identify vvith being part of an issue-based colİaboration 
ecosystem and aspire to implement transformative change. 

e The goal of the collaborative initiative is clear to all stakeholders. 

e Azgreements to collaborate exist: depending on the form and purpose of the initi- 
ative, this can be anything that shov/s commitment and gives structure to move 
forvvard. 

e A fointly agreed implementation plan has the ovvnership of all stakeholders. 

e Resources (human and financial) for implementation have been committed. 

e Stakeholders have agreed to implementation procedures and allocation of 
responsibilities. 

e Formal governance structures to stevvard the change process (e.g. councils, com- 
mittees, expert vvorking groups, etc.) are established. 


Most often the entry point to the Collective Leadership Compass in Phase z is the 
dimension of future possibilities as the goals become clear, the focus of the initia- 
tive is decided, and implementation plans are /ointly developed. Establishing a high- 
quality collaboration pattern in Phase z is the best preparation for Phase 3 of ioint 
implementation. 


Co-creating goals and setting the focus to pave 
the vvay tovvards future possibilities empovvers 
stakeholders, if done in a vvay that it enhances 
collective intelligence. Hence, vvorkshops and 
events need to become spaces for structured 
dialogue and acknovvledgment of a diversity of 
interests, vievvpoints, and expertise. 


e The series of vvorkshops, meetings, or events that characterize 
Phase z need to be designed vvith the dimension of engagement 
in mind. High quality process architectures create a nevv con- 
nectivity betvveen stakeholders and help them to take the first 
steps into collective action. 


ə The emotionalİy compelling goal and a narrative of an envisaged 
dü future emerge vvhen stakeholders are able to relate to the dimen- 
sion of vyholeness — a larger goal that the initiative may contrib- 
ute to. 
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e Similar to Phase 1 the dimension of humanity that is so often 
neglected in the vvay vve plan requires utmost attention. This can 
shovv up in the vvay vvorkshops or meetings are carefully planned 
so that people can meet each other as people, or it emerges 
from a culture of care about stakeholders in the vvay they are 
invited to meetings or receive the meeting results. Equally 
important is ensuring that vveaker stakeholder groups have a 
voice in the planning of progress. 


e Phase z needs to harvest the knovvledge gained about the con- 
text in Phase 1. Bringing insights about benchmarls, innovative 
approaches, and existing solutions as part of the dimension of 
innovation into the discourse is as important as enhancing cre- 
ativity in the vvay meetings and events take place. 


Phase 2 usually takes a fevv vveeks to a couple of months. İt has been completed 
vyhen three more steps have been sufftciently dealt vvith, i.e. goals and resources have 
been clarified, the future has been planned together, agreements have been consol- 
idated, and structures for implementation have been established. These three steps 
are depicted in Figure z.3 and vvill be explored in more detail. 


CONSOLİDATE 
AGREEMENTS AND e 
ESTABLISH STRUCTURE 


PLAN THE e 
FUTURE TOGETHER 


BUILDING 
AND 
FORMALIZING 


CLARIFY COMMON 6 
GOALS AND RESOURCES 


Figure 2.3 The three steps of Phase 2 
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Step 4: clarifying goals and resources 


The interest and commitment of stakeholders that has been built up during Phase 1 
needs to be consolidated into vvorking structures in Phase z. This means that the pur- 
pose and goal of the multi-stakeholder collaboration process that vvas held mainly by 
a small group of stakeholders (the initial and broader container) in Phase 1 novv need 
to be discussed, agreed upon, andı finally, ovyned by a larger number of stakeholders. 
This may require modifying or adiusting purpose and goals so that all stakeholders 
can identify vvith the vvay forvvard. Clarifying goals is much more than creating a pro- 
yect plan vvith obiectives and sub-obiectives. İt means exploring hovv to co-create an 
emotionally compelling vision that stakeholders can relate to and identify vvith. It also 
means thinking about a narrative for the envisaged change and asking: vvhat are the 
stories of possibilities vve vvill create? 

Process architectures in Phase z need to create a climate of collective action, evi- 
denced by agreements on the different contributions by stakeholders. This usually 
requires a series of vvorkshops vvith high-quality dialogue and vision development 
that engage important representatives from the different stakeholder groups (for 
a deep dive into hovv to design process architectures vvith the Collective Leadership 
Compass, see Chapter 2). Hovv many meetings vvll be required depends on the 
purpose and the complexity of the initiative. İn some cases, goal clarification may 
require conversations about the aspired future vvithin one stakeholder group first, 
before all stakeholders can be brought together. Real commitment emerges vvith 
trust and the perception that it is possible to make a difference together. Hovvever, 
it is also important to be avvare of different institutional interests. Nonetheless, 
doubt and occasional mistrust by different stakeholder groups cannot alvvays be 
avoided: this is a normal part of complex endeavors. The core group”s role is to 
offer reliable process architectures that keep the commonly agreed goals alive and 
stakeholders on board. The more stakeholders develop a sense of ovvnership for 
the multi-stakeholder collaboration, the more they vvill be prepared to also con- 
tribute resources. İt is important to stress that not only financial contributions are 
valid. Resource mapping such as netvvorks, in-kind contributions, vvorking time, 
office space, expertise, access to funding, etc., is an important preparation to gauge 
potential contributions. 

These are guiding questions for clarifying goals and resources: 


e VVhich actors represent the larger system and need to be included in the dialogue? 

e Hovv can it be guüaranteed that stakeholders feel their vievvs are being taken 
seriously? 

e Hovv can stakeholders be encouraged to develop ovvnership of an initiative? 

e VVhat vill make the actors feel they are receiving competent guidance? 

e VvVhat do vve vvant to achieve vvith the collaboration initiative? 

e Hovv can vve create a narrative around future possibilities? 

e VUhat vvould be an emotionally compelling goal that inspires stakeholders? 

e VvVhat resources can each actor bring in? 
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Box 2.5 VVays of clarifying goals and resources 


e Create kick-off and vision meetings that ensure a climate for meaningful and 
authentic dialogue around sharpening the goals. Fake participation vvill haunt 
you in the implementation phase. 

e Aim at consensus-building, but acknovvledge differences and make them 
transparent. 

e Run a series of vvorkshops in a step-by-step process if the challenge is complex 
and there are many stakeholders involved. 

ə Make sure agreements achieved at meetings are transparently summarized at 
the end of the meeting. 

ə Pay respect to cultural and institutional protocols. 

ə Find out vvhich stakeholders can contribute in vvhich vvay. 

e (Consider the concerns, suggestions, and expectations of different partners. 


Shaping the future together requires emotionalİy compelling goals that people can 
connect vvith. Box z.5 summarizes vvays to clarify goals and resources. 


Step 5: plan the future together 


İn Phase əz, the ioint vision development needs to be follovved by the co-development 
of implementation strategies and agreed-upon plans. Different stakeholder groups 
are familiar vvith different planning modalities that need to be taken into account. 
Private sector actors often need concise roadmaps, the public sector may require 
detailed obyectives and indicators, and civil society may need to shovv an impact 
matrix or a theory of change (see Chapter 4). Hovvever, it is important to create a ioint 
planning document that then each stakeholder can use for their purpose to /ustify 
their engagement in the multi-stakeholder collaboration, but vvhich also functions as 
a guiding document for all. To develop ovvnership among all participating stakehold- 
ers, it is crucial to discuss both the analysis of the current situation and the planned 
changes together vvith all stakeholders. İt can be helpful to bring in external assess- 
ments of the situation or the problem at stake. Hovvever, the most povverful driver 
for collective change is a Point diagnosis of the situation as a foundation for planning 
the future together. Only then vvill the case for change become rooted among all 
participating stakeholders. In complex collaboration initiatives, it may be important 
to integrate capacity development and knovvledge building for stakeholders into the 
foint planning process. Similarly, planning can be enhanced by integrating capac- 
ity development around the methodological knovv-hovv regarding multi-stakeholder 
collaboration into the process architectures. Collaborative planning often requires 
professional facilitation. The design of meetings, events, or conferences needs to 
take into account that collaboration ecosystems become successful if people engage 
emotionally vvith the possible future, vvith the form of dialogue and collaboration, and 
vvith each other. 
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Box 2.6 VVays to plan the future together 


e Design the process architecture of planning together vvith the container (core 
group). 

ə ln order to develop ovvnership among stakeholders, discuss both the analysis 
of the current situation from Phase 7 and the planned changes together vvith 
all relevant stakeholders. 

e Facilitate a ioint diagnosis of the situation, as this is the most povverful basis 
Tor collective change. 

e Bring in external assessments of the situation, but leave the evaluation to the 
stakeholders. 

e Develop a plan together that vvorks for all stakeholder groups and conveys the 
emotionally compelling goal. 

ə Build content capacity development, as vvell as methodological knovv-hovv 
about collaborative change, into process architectures. 

e Ensure timely and transparent documentation of vvorkshops and meeting 
results. 


These are the guiding questions for planning the future together: 


e Are enough stakeholders prepared to shape the future together? 

e Have vve gathered all necessary perspectives and expertise to plan the future 
together? 

e Hovv can ve translate the emotionally compelling goal into a plan of action? 

e VvVhich kind of roadmaps and plans vvould cater to different stakeholder groups 
and assist all actors in iointİy shaping the future? 

e Hovv can vve design planning events that enhance commitment and ovvnership? 


The foundation for planning the future is alvvays a ioint diagnosis of the current situ- 
ation. Box z.6 summarizes vvays to plan the future together. 


Step 6: consolidating agreements and establishing structure 


Phase z is the time vvhen multi-stakeholder collaborations need sufficiently contained 
structures that make ioint implementation vvork. VVhile the process of engagement 
in Phase 1 is more informal and emergent, it is crucial that this novv finds more for- 
mal expression in decision-making formats, vvorking groups, and — in complex mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations — governance structures. Stakeholders need to be able to 
identify vvith the initiative and find their role in implementation. More or less formal 
agreements such as a memorandum of understanding formalize the collaborative 
vvorking relationship. Such agreements can be announced in an offtcial launch or any 
other public event. At this point, the collaboration initiative becomes visible from the 
outside. The form of agreements can be different according to the form and purpose 
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of the collaboration initiative. For different forms of agreements and their purpose, 
see Chapter 4). The signing ofa memorandum ofunderstanding is only one possible 
vvay to formalize a stakeholder collaboration. ln more conflict-prone situations, the 
agreement may /ust be that another meeting vvill take place. But it is important that 
participating stakeholders shovv and document their commitment to the agreed upon 
goals and are clear about the vvay forvvard. Process architectures must be designed 
in a vvay that stakeholders perceive the process as transparent and the agreements 
reached as trustvvorthy and dependable. In complex collaboration initiatives, it is the 
function of a mandated profect secretariat to support high-quality process architec- 
tures that serve the cohesion of the collaboration ecosystem. Hovv to do this in a dia- 
logic vvay vvill be explored in more depth in Chapter 3. İn complex multi-stakeholder 
collaborations, such as standard developments in responsible value chains or land 
and vvater governance, more elaborate organizational structures are often needed. 
These may consist of steering committees, task forces, separate stakeholder con- 
stituency meetings, or expert vvorking groups in order to deepen the knovvledge on 
specific thematic issues. Chapter 4 vvill take a deep dive into stevvarding mechanisms 
such as governance and decision-making structures. 

İt is crucial to transparentİy document all agreements, results, and decisions made 
and to distribute this documentation to all participating stakeholders in a timely fash- 
ion. The form and regularity of internal communication betvveen the participating 
stakeholders and vvith the public can also be laid out at this point (for more details on 
public communication, see Chapter 3). Creating structures also means officially man- 
dating supporting structures such as a profect secretariat, vvhich is often required 
in complex multi-stakeholder collaboration. It is important to ensure that the mem- 
bers of the initiating stakeholder-composed core group (container) are included in the 
emerging governance and steering structures. 

These are the guiding questions for consolidating agreements and establishing 
structures: 


e VUhat form of process support do the participating stakeholders have for the road 
ahead? 

e VVhich type of agreement is suitable for a specific process (Agreements, Memo- 
randums of Understanding, proyect plans, pictures, ioint proyect- or implementa- 
tion plans) 

e VvVhich type of agreement vvill guarantee the ongoing trustvvorthiness and depend- 
ability of the collaboration process? 

e Hovv can a plan of action be developed so that all participants are inclined to 
support itə 

e VVhat are important milestones for implementation? 

e Are roles and responsibilities for the implementation of the initiative clear? 

e İs there an agreed-upon internal and external communication strategy? 

e İs clear planning and documentation available to all stakeholders? 

e Have follovv-up meetings been planned, guaranteeing process dependability? 


Box z.7 summarizes vvays for consolidating agreements and establishing structures. 
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Box 2.7 VVays for consolidating agreements and establishing 
structures 


e Create some kind of formal agreement that everybody commits to. 

e Document the intention to vvork together in agreements that can be - if appro- 
priate to the multi-stakeholder collaboration — shared vvith a public audience. 

e Detail roadmaps and implementation plans vvith milestones for the time 
ahead. 

e Clarify the roles of stakeholders in implementation. 

e Create agreements on internal communication among stakeholders and exter- 
nal communication to the public or media. 

e Mandate or re-mandate the container (core group) to iointly lead the process. 

e If not already done, mandate a proiect secretariat to support the implementa- 
tion phase. 

e (Create governance structures that are sufficient to ease decision-making and 
progress revievvs and that all stakeholders feel happy vvith. 

e install thematic vvorking groups for certain issues, if necessary. 

e Create a process architecture that shovvs hovv often stakeholders vvill iointly 
revievv the process and the results. 

e Ensure timely and transparent documentation of vvorkshops and meeting results. 


Phase 3: implementing and evaluating 


Phase 3 is about the implementation of planned activities. Pro- 

6 gress or outcomes are evaluated. Stakeholders implement activi- 

ties either iointly or in a coordinated vvay. Phase 3 ensures learning, 

monitoring of progress and process, and it is focused on results. 

Monitoring and evaluation practices and iterative learning mech- 

anisms need to be firmly established so that ioint readiustment of 

strategies can take place. This vvill be more deeply explored in Chapter 5. It helps — 

particularly at the beginning — to concentrate on easily achievable results and continue 

to make successes and achievements visible to all. This guarantees that stakeholders 

vvill stay involved in the process and vvill solve conflicts and problems constructively. 

A vvell-structured Phase 3 is a shovvcase that change is doable. Prototyping innovative 

approaches might play an important role. Cooperative delivery of results is key and 
vvorks best vvith transparency in decision-making and progress reporting. 

Good commuhnication is the glue that keeps the col/aboration ecosystem together. 
If implementation is complex, a secretariat or support team, usually appointed in 
Phase əz, assists in the coordination of implementation and the monitoring of results. 
İn Phase 3 Both structure (e.g. implementation plans, monitoring and governance 
structures, learning mechanisms, etc.) and process (e.g. celebrating success, sharing 
results, staying tuned to the ioint endeavor through communication and relationship 
building, etc.) need to receive sufficient attention. Othervvise, actors tend to drop out, 
lose a sense of ovvnership, stop implementing, get into conflicts, or start operating 
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in silos. The skill of key actors in managing the dynamic balance betvveen dialogue, 
reflection, and the /ioint delivery of results makes complex multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations effective in implementation. This can be called backbone support, vvhich vvill 
be taken up in Chapter 4. İn complex multi-stakeholder initiatives, it is the role of the 
stevvarding council — as the representative structure of the stakeholder composition — 
to guide strategy adiustment and learning. Sometimes it becomes apparent during 
implementation that certain contextual aspects vvere not adequately considered or 
that important stakeholders vvere not yet included in the process. At this point, it may 
therefore be helpful to take up the approach used in Phase 1 again to clarify the context 
fully, extend capacity building, or integrate nevv stakeholders into the process. 

Phase 3 often reveals differences in the vvay stakeholders use decision-making 
procedures. Private sector actors tend to be fast in decision-making: public sector 
representative require time-consuming internal consultation processes, NGOs and 
commuhnities need to get feedback from their constituencies. The role ofthe core group 
or, in complex multi-stakeholder collaboration, the proyect secretariat as a backbone 
support consists of taking care of the acknovvledgement of difference, facilitating con- 
sensus building, keeping the common goal clear, and driving the agreed upon action. 

Tangible results of a high-quality Phase 3 that has enlivened all dimensions of the 
Collective Leadership Compass are: 


e Key stakeholders deliver results together in a coordinated vvay and milestones 
have been achieved. 

e Decision-making is efficient and governance structures are functional. 

e Successes are knovvn to all and have been made public. 

e Regular stakeholder meetings enhance innovation and learning exchange. 

e Monitoring of progress and process is used for improvements. 

e There is a positive feedback from beneficiaries on impact. 


The complexity ofa collaboration initiative often becomes evident during Phase 3, some- 
times in the form of a crisis. Crisis symptoms may include criticism from external par- 
ties, stakeholders voicing nevv, previousiy unspoken interests, negative press, counter 
initiatives, endless non-productive discussions, or a group of actors threatening to back 
out of the multi-stakeholder collaboration. Political interests can often hold up an initi- 
ative"s development or complicate consensus-building. The more stability and trusting 
relationships have been created in Phase 1 and z, the better such phases of instability 
can be overcome (see also Chapter 3 on ensuring high-quality dialogue). Making sure 
that process architectures and meetings are planned vvith the Collective Leadership Com- 
pass goes a long vvay in reducing conflicts, maintaining trust, and getting to results. 


e The dimension of engagement is best enhanced by keeping the 
connectivity among stakeholders and ensuring good communi- 
cation — progress reports, nevv insights from implementation, 
success stories, etc. But equally important are the regular meet- 
ings that help stakeholders to connect and exchange about 
obstacles and solutions. 
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e Such meetings need to be deliberately designed to harvest col- 
lective intelligence by creating space not only for reflection, but 
also for iterative learning and mutual support to overcome 
difficulties. 


ə Phase 3 thrives if the dimension of innovation receives increas- 
ing attention. In a functional collaboration ecosystem, stakehold- 
ers become creative and develop a higher degree of agility to 
deal vvith challenges. Stakeholder meetings as vvell as steering 
committee meetings should be designed in a vvay that they cre- 
ate space for innovation and learning. 


e Similar to the previous phases the dimension of humanity is 
a subtle guide and constant reminder that it is people vvho 
can make a difference together. Mutual respect, but also the 
understanding of constraints that certain stakeholders may 
experience, goes a long vvay in keeping trust alive and ena- 
bles people to express as vvell as deal vvith unavoidable 
criticism. 


e Phuse ş is ultimately about making future possibilities happen 
and experiencing that collectively shaping the future is doable. A 
collaboration ecosystem vvith a high-quality collaboration pattern 
is contagious — it opens doors and creates nevv opportunities. 
But all action needs to have focus, clear plans, and an agreed 
upon vvay to track progress. This is vhy monitoring and evalua- 
tion becomes important in Phase 3. 


e This leads to the attention to vvholeness, as Phase 3 is about 

asking if the collaboration ecosystem is contributing to transform- 
ələ ative change as best as it can. İmpact is alvvays contextual and 
complementayy. This is vhy the dimension of vvholeness is best 
enhanced in Phase 3 by strengthening the goal and looking at 
hovv the collaboration initiative can collaborate vvith other initia- 
tives to vviden the impact. 


Phase ş can take months or years, and is concluded vvhen the agreed-upon goals have 
been reached. İt runs smoothly vvhen transparency and good commuhnication keep 
stakeholders on board, success can be celebrated iointly, and learning mechanisms 
are functioning vvell, A successful Phase 3 requires three further steps that are inter- 
linked: ensuring transparency and communication, creating results, and celebrating 
success, as vvell as establishing learning mechanisms. These three steps are depicted 
in Figure z.4 and vvill be explored in more detail. 
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ESTABLISH LEARNING 
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EVALUATING 


Figure 2.4 The three steps of Phase 3 


Step 7: ensure transparency and communication 


Once the implementation of the collaboration initiative begins in Phase 3, continuous 
commuhnication of progress is of utmost importance, making the process as transpa- 
rent as possible for all stakeholders. In order to maintain trust and commitment to 
cooperative delivery continuous relationship management and attention to goal clarity 
are also important. This can take the form of a nevvsletter, regular meeting reports, or 
progress updates to all stakeholders. Observing agreed upon communication policies 
helps to keep or rebuild trust. Collaboration ecosystems are fragile: transparency and 
reliability of process are essential for maintaining trust and engagement. Not only the 
commuhnication to stakeholders, but also the exchange betvveen stakeholders needs to 
be fostered through regular meetings and revievvs. Profect secretariats or core groups 
can make use of prolect management tools, operational planning, and revievv vvork- 
shop formats familiar to most institutions. Transparent process architectures shovv 
the flovv of revievv vvorkshops, learning and innovation events, expert meetings, and 
task forces. The frequency of such meetings depends on the situation, the format of 
multi-stakeholder collaborations, and the geographical location of stakeholders. Stake- 
holders do not alvvays need to meet in person, exchange can also be done virtually. 
Hovvever, virtual connections vvork better vvhen face-to-face meetings have taken place 
beforehand and connections betvveen people have been created. 

İn complex multi-stakeholder initiatives, there is often high pressure on profect sec- 
retariats to make sure the collaboration ecosystem can deliver. The proyect secretariats 
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Box 2.8 VVays of ensuring transparency and communication 


e Make use of proyect management tools, operational planning, and vvorkshop 
protocols familiar to most institutions. 

ə Organize regular revievv meetings that keep stakeholders engaged and ensure 
reliable process architectures. 

e Plan the process architectures for maintaining engagement and delivering results 
carefully, indluding a series of vvorkshops, events, expert meetings, task forces, etc. 

ə Strengthen the container (core group) and ensure they meet regularİly to sup- 
port the process architecture. 

ə Ehnsure sufficient resources for a supportive profect secretariat responsible for 
communication. 


coordinate activities, organize meetings, and ensure communication. Moreover, they 
need to prepare strategy adiustments, stay in contact vvith different stakeholders, 
and prepare the decision-making of stevvarding councils. These tasks are eased if 
there is a core group across stakeholders (the container) that continues to represent 
stakeholder groups and acts as a sounding board. In Phase 3, questions of inclusion 
and involvement of additional stakeholders often arise. This requires agreements on 
mechanisms of stakeholder inclusion. 
These are the guiding questions for ensuring transparency and commuhnication: 


e Hovv do vee keep stakeholders regularly informed? 

e VvVhich aspects ofthe implementation need to be reliably transparent? 

e VvVhat are indicators of good commuhnication? 

e Hovv can vee ensure continuity of trust? 

e VvVhat additional support do vve need to implement an initiative successfully? 

e V/hat measures of progress can help to engender trust and strengthen vvorking 
relationships? 

e Are additional capacity-building measures required? 

e Are guidelines for internal/external communication follovved? 


Stakeholders need to feel they are really part ofa group of people that can make a differ- 
ence together. Box 2.8 summarizes vvays ofensuring transparency and communication. 


Step 8: create results and celebrate success 


During Phase 3, it is essential to help stakeholders experience progress and achieve- 
ments ofthe collaboration initiative. “Prototypes” — examples of future results — must 
be created early and they must be visible to stakeholders and non-participating actors 
alike. It often makes sense to initially focus on such easy-to-reach results. But this 
does not necessarily mean that one should İlose sight of larger, more important goals. 
Stakeholders stay engaged vvhen they can readily relate to İoint successes, and can 
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Box 2.9 VVays of creating results and celebrating success 


ə Focus on easy to reach results. 

ə MHighlight progress and achievements. 

e Create prototypes — examples of future broader results — and make them visi- 
ble to stakeholders vvithin and outside the co/laboration ecosystem. 

e Keep the connection to the long-term goal strong. 

ə Organize public events and media attention. 

e lnvite stakeholders beyond the co/laboration ecosystem to spread the ideas. 

e Get high level actors and supporters to speak at events. 

e Give beneficiaries a voice in reporting progress. 

e Maintain the cohesion of the container (core group). 

ə Link up vvith similar or complementary initiatives. 

e Keep the agreements on external communication intact. 

e Avoid confusing or misleading communication. 


thus overcome difficult situations together. Success should be celebrated iointly, and, 
vvhere possible or appropriate, vvith effective publicity. At this stage, media attention 
might be helpful and appropriate. The more stakeholders vvill spread an initiative”s phi- 
losophy and achievements, the more likely it vvill be to receive continued support for 
the implementation phase, as vvell as for a Phase 4 for sustaining impact. İt is impor- 
tant for stakeholders to agree formally on the form of communication to be used, 
for example. vvith media, to avoid recurring mistrust and conflict vvithin or betvveen 
stakeholder groups. No confusing or misleading results should be communicated. 
These are the guiding questions for creating results and celebrating success: 


e İn vvhich areas can vve achieve quick results more easily? 

e VVhich prototypes of the envisaged change can vve create together? 

e Hovv can vve best shovvcase successes to participating stakeholders and the public? 
e Hovv can vve learn from positive results? 

e VVhich vvider audience do vve need to keep informed about progress? 


People thrive on achievements and are proud, if they knovv they have contributed. 
Box 2.9 summarizes vvays to create results and celebrate success. 


Step 9: establish learning mechanisms 


Similar to other change proyects and initiatives, multi-stakeholder collaboration 
requires establishing some form of learning mechanisms. Vvhile the container (core 
group) should have established a culture of learning right from the start in Phase z, it 
is important to establish learning and innovation mechanisms in Phase 3 that include 
all stakeholders. This can refer to monitoring and evaluation procedures, but needs to 
go further. VVhat is needed is a culture of mutual leaming and creative exchange about 
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innovative approaches and vvorkable solutions. This is the time to introduce process 
monitoring as a learning mechanism to all key stakeholders and let as many stakehol- 
ders as possible participate in maintaining the quality of the collaboration pattern. 
Nonetheless, it is equally important that all stakeholders understand and compre- 
hend the learning mechanisms chosen. For example, different stakeholder groups often 
have different understandings of monitoring and evaluation. Private sector actors tend 
to focus on figures that can be displayed in a dashboard, public sector and civil society 
actors may require not only quantitative, but also qualitative monitoring results. İt is 
therefore recommended to invest time in agreeing on hovv results are to be tracked, 
hovv general stakeholder satisfaction (vvith results and vvith the stakeholder process) 
is measured, and hovv stakeholders can collectively learn to improve the impact of the 
collaboration process. This vvill help to avoid stakeholders from getting the impres- 
sion that the process is controlled from the outside. Process-monitoring instruments 
that focus on self-assessments and collective reflection are particularly appropriate for 
ensuring the quality of the collaboration pattern. Chapter 4 vvill therefore take a deep 
dive into hovv to establish process monitoring in multi-stakeholder collaborations. 
These are the guiding questions for establishing learning mechanisms: 


e Hovv can vee determine if vve are on the right path? 

e Hovv can vve integrate stakeholder feedback? 

e Hovv can vee ensure that stakeholders feel their input is taken seriously? 
e Hovv can vve ensure that vve collectively learm from experiences? 

e VUhat is the internal monitoring and evaluation system? 

e Hovv can progress best be measured? 


Mutual learning happens vvhen stakeholders feel comfortable vvith each other and 
open up to true exchange on progress. Box z.ro summarizes vvays to establish learn- 
ing mechanisms. 


Box 2.10 VVays of establishing learning mechanisms 


e Establish a culture of collective learning in regular learning and innovation events. 

ə lIntroduce monitoring systems: keep activity and result monitoring on track. 

e Establish a self-assessment approach to process monitoring that involves rele- 
vant stakeholders. 

e Find vvays of obtaining vievvs, feedback and ideas from stakeholders external 
to the collaboration system. 

e Agree on procedures for evaluation vvith stakeholders. Only if agreed upon, 
bring in external evaluations. 

ə linvolve high level actors occasionally in learning and innovation events. 

e Create learning exchanges betvveen beneficiaries. 

ə Ehnrich learning and innovation by inviting other initiatives and organizing ex- 
posure trips. 
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Phase 4: sustaining and expanding impact 
Phase 4 is about taking the collaboration initiative to the next 
level, expanding or replicating its activities, and creating long- 
lasting structures for the envisaged change. Once a collaboration 
initiative has reached the agreed-upon results, the question 
remains vvhether it should dissolve, or if it should be further 
developed. If the desired goal has been achieved, success should 
be adequately celebrated: participation and contributions of individual stakeholder 
groups should be acknovvledged and appreciated. Hovvever, some collaboration initi- 
atives may vvant to consolidate their outcomes into sustainable structures. This can 
mean taking the endeavor to the next level, replicating it at another location, or inte- 
grating a nevv issue. Sustaining and expanding impact can take many forms, such as 
broadening the participation of stakeholders and forming a change-maker commu- 
nity or continuing the activities, but collaborating vvith other multi-stakeholder initia- 
tives. İt can also mean institutionalizing the collaboration, hence creating a legal 
structure that reflects the overall vision and ensures the representation of different 
stakeholder groups. 

An important factor in the transition from a collaboration initiative to a more insti- 
tutionalized structure is that the future setup stays faithful to the key features of the 
initiative and does not lose sight ofthe crucial role of people and process. İt needs to 
ensure that the mafor aspects of the multi-stakeholder collaboration — transparency, 
stakeholder representation, dialogue, ovvnership, consensus-building, and outcome 
orientation — are also reflected in the institutionalization. Although the nevv structure 
vvill have its ovvn dynamic and build a nevv identity around itself, its origins need 
to be recognizable, vvhether this is reflected in the governance structure, the open- 
ness tovvards continued dialogue and learning, or the vvillingness to integrate stake- 
holder perspectives. V/hen a collaboration initiative vvants to expand its impact, nevv 
stakeholders need to be integrated into the process. This is about creating the next- 
level container by inviting and integrating nevv participants. Previously uninvolved 
actors must quickly understand the urgency and importance of the initiative and be 
able to emotionally connect vvith the larger goal. Therefore, it is recommended that 
the original core group remains actively involved in Phase 4 of a multi-stakeholder 
collaboration initiative, progressively handing over their function to nevv actors and 
transferring the process step by step into its future structure. 

The process from a more loosely structured initiative to an institution is not nec- 
essarily easy. This is vvhy it helps actors to revisit some of the engagement strat- 
egies learned in Phase 1 and re-appİy them appropriately. This includes evaluating 
context-specific factors and nevv trends and developments. The mafor challenge 
in Phase 4 is keeping the spirit of change alive. Replication or institutionalization 
often requires a professional management structure and more formal governance 
structures vvith an election process reflecting stakeholder representation. Role allo- 
cation may change and decision-making structures must become more efficient. 
Management and governance structures require additional legitimacy and credibil- 
ity. Phase 4 can continue for a long time and may develop into a meta-collaboration 
vvith other initiatives. 
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Tangible results of a high-quality Phase 4 that has enlivened all dimensions of the 
Collective Leadership Compass are the follovving: 


initiative. 


Nevv stakeholders identify vvith purpose and goal of the initiative. 
An adiusted core group (a nevv container) matches the expanded ambition of the 


There is continuous high-level support. 

Management structures are functioning vvell. 

Credible governance systems adequately represent the stakeholder system. 
Stakeholders can learn together. 

İncreased impact can be evaluated. 


As Phase 4 most often means creating long-term structures for transformative change, 
the collaboration ecosystem viill gradually merge into organizational structures that 
need to keep the quality of collaboration, but under nevv conditions. Structures alvvays 
develop their ovvn dynamics. Keeping the Collective Leadership Compass in focus vvhile 
developing İlong-lasting structures helps to ensure that management and governance 
structures are effective. 


getting active 


The dimension of engagement requires a İot of attention in 
Phase 4, as nevv actors need to be integrated into the process 
and develop ovvnership for purpose and procedures of the 
initiative. 


At the same time, it is important to continuousİy connect vvith 
the larger goal that can be achieved by sustaining and expanding 
the impact. Attention to the dimension of vvholeness, e.g. 
through continuous reminders of the potentials arising vvhen 
taking the initiative to the next level, ensures that stakeholders 
do not lose sight of their contribution to a bigger story. 


This is important, because creating management structures or 
establishing a legal entity usually takes up considerable energy 
and time. Taking care of the dimension of humanity is therefore 
even more important. Relationship management needs to be 
constantly on the agenda in Phase 4. 


The dimension of collective intelligence is in Phase 4 most 
prominently reflected in the vvay the culture of learning that 
has been cultivated in Phase 3 is carried forvvard into Phase 4, 
e.g. in the continuation of learning and innovation meet- 
ings, in the vvay governance structures ensure dialogue, or 
in the vvay management structures reflect the diversity of 
stakeholders. 
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e Tühe dimension ofinnovation is in Phase 4 reflected as the ability 
of key stakeholders to open up to nevv and creative approaches 
to expanding impact. 


e Phase 4 is ultimately about bring more actors into co-shaping 
the future and empovvering people to take part in the vvay this 
happens. The dimension of future possibilities is reflected in 
the vvay, these nevv stakeholders are invited to shape nevv goals 
and take a long-term outlook to the vvay impact vvill be 
co-created. 


Phase 4 can last indefinitely. lt runs smoothly vyhen nevv stakeholders are integrated 
into a next level container, professional management structures take over running 
the affairs and the governance system not only formally represents the stakeholder 
groups, but also functions as a learning system. A successful Phase 4 requires three 
further steps: build the next-level container, create management structures and estab- 
lish governance and learning structures. These three steps are depicted in Figure 2.5 
and vill be explored in more detail. 
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Figure 2.5 The three steps of Phase 4 
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Step 10: build the next-level container 


V/hen the time comes for taking the multi-stakeholder collaboration to the next level of 
impact, institutionalizing or replicating its success, nevv challenges are bound to arise. İt 
is not alvvays possible for the core group or a profect secretariat that successfully imple- 
mented the initiative to manage an initiative"s long-term implementation as vvell, The 
container members may have done their best to take the initiative to this point, novv other 
people need to take over and continue. Nevv stakeholders need to get engaged. Or, in other 
cases v/here a politically consensual outcome has been achieved and publicly portrayed 
as thus, interest in a particular topic may fade avvay. This may result from, for example, a 
lack of knovv-hovv or a lack of resources. This is vrhy main actors in collaboration initiative 
vvho see the need to continue the ioint activities in a different form need to communicate 
the prospects of such nevv tasks in a timely manner to all participating actors. This needs 
to begin in Phase 3. If nevv stakeholders need to be engaged, it is helpful vvhen the original 
core group, or the profect secretariat can accompany this process. They can lobby for nevv 
supporters and participants, spread ideas, and promote change. İt is important to estab- 
lish a nevv netvvork of interested and dedicated parties, to create a feeling of trust, and to 
design the nevv process architecture accordingly. Taking multi-stakeholder collaboration 
to the next level requires building a nevv, next-level container of dedicated people. To do 
this, it may be necessary to repeat some of the steps of Phases 1, 2, and ə. 

These are the guiding questions for building the next-level container: 


e Can vee replicate the process at another location or for another issue? 

e Do vve have a )oint vision and the strategy in place for an expanded impact for the 
next level impact? 

e VvVhich cooperation partners do vve need for the next level impact, or the formali- 
zation or institutionalization of the collaboration initiative? 

e VvVhich nevv stakeholders need to be integrated to increase the impact? 

e VvVhich alliances need to be maintained or expanded? 

e VvVhat strategies vvorked in the past and could be used for sustaining or expanding 
impact? 

e Hovv can vve help currently involved stakeholders to become messengers for the 
further development? 

e Hovv can ovvnership, trust, and commitment be sustained? 

e Hovv do vve need to develop the governance structures further? 


Engaging nevv people for the next level impact is of crucial importance. Box z.11 sum- 
marizes vvays to building the next-level container. 


Box 2.11 VVays of building the next-level container 


e Ensure that main actors in the collaboration initiative agree on strategies to 
take the initiative to the next level of impact. 
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e Create opportunities for participating stakeholders to communicate the pros- 
pects of these strategies. 

e Utilize the governance structures of the collaboration initiative to design 
Phase 4. 

ə lIntegrate nevv stakeholders into the container. 

e Establish a broader netvvork of dedicated and interested stakeholders. 

e Design a process architecture for the engagement of nevv stakeholders follovv- 
ing principles from Phase 1. 

e Create events or meeting opportunities to engage nevv stakeholders. 

e Design a process architecture for vvider engagement in a transparent and reli- 
able vvay 


Step 11: create management structures 


Sustaining impact requires nevv and more formalized management. The collabo- 
ration ecosystem novv needs a larger “home” an institutionalized management and 
implementation structure, and, possibly, additional funding. İt may need to be con- 
verted into an organizational structure. In that case, it vvill assume an institution- 
alized identity, be it in the form of a nevv legal entity or through the integration 
into existing legal entities. Hence, management structures need to be put in place. 
Some aspects from Phases 1 and z may need to be reinitiated at this point, such as 
further context analysis and the adiustment of goals and agreements, as vvell as 
resource allocation. İn some cases, the sustainability of results requires creating 
an institution vvith a stakeholder-governed body. Travelling this rough road can be 
difficult, but inevitable for long-term impact. İt can be made easier if there is a suf- 
ficient degree of continuity in the composition of the main supportive stakeholders, 
the core group, or a proyect secretariat. 
These are the guiding questions for creating management structures: 


e VVhat form of structure does the next level of impact require? 

e Do vve need to create an institution or a legal body, or can vve integrate the form 
of dialogue and collaboration into existing institutional procedures? 

e VVhat is the management structure that can sustain outcomes? 

e Hovv can vee ensure the sustainability of results? 

e VVhat is an appropriate process architecture for continuation? 

e Have vve sufficiently attended to people in the creation of nevv structures? 


Entering into a more organizational approach and introducing management struc- 
tures needs to be built on collaborative principles. Box 2.12 summarizes vvays of cre- 
ating management structures. 
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Box 2.12 VVays of creating management structures 


e Asthe purpose of the collaboration initiative is expanding, repeat elements of 
Phase 1, such as a renevved context analysis for expanding impact. 

e Clarify the legal embeddedness and establish respective entities or integrate 
the initiative into existing legal entities. 

e Create professional management structures that are able to lead tovvards the 
next level of impact. 

e Ensure the principles of stakeholder collaboration are reflected in adapted 
governance structures. 

ə Revisit agreements betvveen stakeholders as vvell as commitments and contri- 
butions. 

e Secure funding for a next level impact. 

e Ensure an adequate level of continuity of people in the nevv established man- 
agement structure. 

ə Appreciate the core group:5s vvork, keep them engaged, and support them to 
accept the transition tovvards more formalized management structures. 

e Ehnsure that stakeholders are consulted for strategy development by the nevv 
management structure. 


Step 12: establish governance and learning systems 


Taking a collaboration initiative to the next level of impact poses nevv challenges. VVith 
sustaining and expanding the impact, nevv challenges arise. Stakeholders” or support- 
ers” expectations may rise. The public, or actors vvho had not been directly involved, 
may question vvhether the initiative is delivering. Political supporters might demand 
stronger proof of results, vvhich could make external evaluation necessary. The visibility 
of the collaboration initiative continues to increase, and vvith it the possibility for crit- 
icism. This means that visions need to be revived and renevved. The complementary 
contribution and the purpose of the novv much more formalized organizational struc- 
tures need to be revisited. İt is therefore important to stay faithful to the original intent 
of bringing forvvard transformative change in collaboration vvith multiple stakehol- 
ders. This vvill require more representative stevvarding and governance structures and, 
above all, deliberately created mechanisms for learning together hovv to expand and 
sustain the impact. One of the biggest challenges in Phase 4 is the constant renevval of 
an initiative”s spirit of change. lt may be helpful at this point to recall the approach of 
Phase 1 as vvell as to adapt the processes for building confidence, trust, and vvillingness 
for change. 
These are the guiding questions for establishing governance and learning structures: 


e VVhat are the learning structures that the continuation of the collaboration initia- 
tive requires? 
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e VUhat governance structure does a next level collaborative impact require? 

e VvVhat expertise is required for expanding the collaboration initiative? 

e Hovv can vve integrate further capacity-development measures? 

e Hovv can vve measure the progress of success? 

e Have vve reevaluated /adapted our strategies for Phase 4? 

e Have vve evaluated the lessons learned from Phase 3 and integrated them into the 
next planning? 

e VVhich other initiative should vve more formally collaborate vvith to increase 
impact? 


The original purpose and intent of the collaboration needs to be reflected in more 
formal governance structures. Box 2.13 summarizes vvays to establish governance and 
learning structures. 


Box 2.13 VVays of establishing governance and learning 
structures 


e Keep the intent of stakeholder collaboration intact and build representative 
governance structures vvith formal election procedures. 

e Ensure formalized and transparent decision-making processes. Re-establish 
more formalized steering committees or create an executive board. 

e lInstitutionalize learning and innovation events that include a vvide range of 
stakeholders and provide opportunities for collective active reflection. 

e Prepare for stakeholders and supporters that expect increased results and 
impact. 

e Prepare for public criticism or critique from not yet involved stakeholders and 
engage them into conversations. 

e Keep the result focus and revive opportunities for creativity and collective ac- 
tion among stakeholders. 

e Keep the long-term vision high on the agenda. 

e Establish meta-collaboration vvith other initiatives for increased impact. 


Readiness check Tor all four phases 


Navigating the complexity of collaboration initiatives is greatly supported by under- 
standing in vvhich phase the change endeavor can be İocated and by looking at 
hovv vvell the phases have been completed. The follovving readiness checklist helps 
stakeholders to not only make the requirements for collaborative and transformative 
change transparent, but also guide actors in making sure all steps in the Dialogic 
Change Model are sufficientİy completed. 
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Table 2.2 Readiness check Phase 1 


PHASE 1: EXPLORINC AND ENGAGING 


Step 1: create resonance YES NO 


1.1 Have vve identifted relevant key stakeholders, do 
vve knovv their perspectives and have vve created 
bonds betvveen them? 


x 
g2) 


1.2 Have vve been able to get the vision for a 
transformed future across to potentially 
relevant actors through formal and informal 
conversations? 


1.3 Have vve been able to convince high-level or 
influential actors of the urgency of the initiative 
and gained their support? 


Step z: understand the context 

z.ı Have vve explored the context of our collabo- 
ration initiative and knovv other activities vvell 
enough? 


2.2 Are vve avvare of positive or negative factors/ 
structures/trends that influence the transform- 
ative change endeavor, or vyhy change has not 
occurred earlier? 


2.3 Have vve researched best practices or results 
from similar initiatives that vve can adopt or 
learn from? 


2.4 Have vve conducted a Stakeholder Analysis and 
assessed vvhat needs to be done for to engage 
both influential and interested stakeholders? 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.2 (Continued) 


PHASE 1: EXPLORINC AND ENGAGING 


Step z: understand the context YES 
2.5 Have vve assessed the resources required 

to organize the transformative change 

architecture? 


2.6 Have vve explored potential conflict situations 
that might arise? 


Step 3: build a container for change 

3.1 Have vve built a strong core group (container) 
composed of key stakeholders, and does it have 
a sufficient mandate? 


3.2 Does the core group (container) meet regularly 
and iointly plans the roadmap and next steps? 


3.3 Have vve successfully completed a first small 
meeting of key stakeholders vvith iointİy agreed 
results? 


3.4 Does the core group have a good overvievv of 
the stakeholder system and the ability to engage 
key stakeholders into a broader container? 


3.5 Have vve ensured that the core group and 
important actors are knovvledgeable about 
content issues as vvell transformative change 
methodologies? Dialogue? 


NO 
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Table 2.3 Readiness check Phase 2 


PHASE z: BUILDINC AND FORMALIZING 


Step 4: clarify goals and resources YES NO 
4-1 Have vve done the best possible engagement process for a 

first key stakeholder event and does the composition repre- 

sent the stakeholder system? 


4.2 Have vve iointly analyzed the current situation together vvith 
all key stakeholders and sufficiently considered the different 
vievvpoints? 


4-3 Doo all key stakeholders share the future vision and have a 
common understanding of the goals? 


4.4 Have the resources the various actors can contribute been 
explored /agreed upon? 


Step 5: plan future together 

5 Have vve created a setting for the stakeholder meeting 
(context, program, space) that enhances commitment and 
ovvnership? 


s.2 Have vve provided the participating stakeholders vvith all 
necessary information and expertise required for shaping the 
initiative? 


5.3 Have vve maintained sufficient high-level support resulting in 
tangible commitments? 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.3 (Continued) 


PHASE z: BUILDINC AND FORMALIZING 


Step 5: plan future together YES 


5.4 Have vve developed a realistic implementation plan vvith mile- 
stones, and scheduled follovv-up meetings? 


s. Have vve agreed hovv to connect vvith similar initiatives? 


Step 6: consolidate agreements and establish structures 


Have vve consolidated the results in an appropriate form of agree- 
ment for collaboration? 


Have vve set-up a structure for ioint decision-making and process 
steering? 


Have vve agreed on roles and responsibilities for further 
implementation? 


Have vve transparentİy documented results, agreements, and 
planning? 


NO 


Table 2.4 Readiness check Phase 3 


PHASE 3: IMPLEMENTING AND EVALUATING 
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Step 7: ensure transparency and communication YES 
7“ Are vve holding regular meetings vvith key stakeholders that 
foster relationships and trust building further? 


NO 
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PHASE 3: IMPLEMENTING AND EVALUATING 


Step 7: ensure transparency and communication YES 
7.2 Have vve established a conducive information flovv betvveen 

key stakeholders and agreed on internal and external rules 

of communication? 


7.3 Have vve included additional relevant stakeholders, if 
required? 


7.4 İs the core group functioning as a good container support- 
ing the constant, active participation of the stakeholders? 


7.5 Are vve leaving enough freedom for providing feedback 
from stakeholders and integrating it into the process 
constructively? 


Step 8: create results and celebrate success 


8. İs the implementation plan in place and are vve keeping up 
vvith it? 


8.2 Do vve prototype future vvays of operating regarding the 
issue of our initiativeə 


8.3 Do vve regularly identify areas in vvhich success stories 
are more likely and are vve picking the “lovv-hanging fruit” 
sufficiently? 


8.4 Can vve shovv success to the public, and have vve found the 
appropriate vvay of celebrating success together? 


NO 
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Table z.4 (Continued) 


PHASE 3: IMPLEMENTİING AND EVALUATING 


Step 8: create results and celebrate success YES 


8.5 Have vve sufficiently involved high-level sponsorship into 
the celebration of success? 


Step 9: establish learning mechanisms 


9. Do vve have a system in place to monitor progress and the 
quality of the collaboration pattern? 


9.2 Do vve hold regular implementation revievv meetings 
vvith all stakeholders that ensure learning, exchange, and 
innovation? 


9.3 Do vve implement capacity-building for the future vvay of 
operating? 


9.4 Does an internal system for strategic learning exist that all 
key stakeholders are part of? 


NO 


Table 2. Readiness check Phase 4 


PHASE 4: DEVELOPINC FURTHER, REPLICATING, OR 
INSTITUTIONALIZING 


Step 1o: build the next-level container YES NO 


o. Have vve created a strong and emotionally engaged nevv 
container core group? 


10.2 Have vve thoroughlİy assessed the scaling-up and replication 
potential vvith the nevv core group? 


PHASE 4: DEVELOPING FURTHER, REPLICATING, OR 
INSTITUTIONALIZING 


Step 1o: build the next-level container YES NO 
10.3 Have vve sufficiently integrated nevv stakeholders for 
collaboration? 
10.4 Have current strategies and procedures been revievved and, 
if needed, adapted for the next implementation phase? 
10.5 Have vve identifted alliances vvith other initiatives required 
for the initiative”s advancement? 
Step 11: create management structures 
nı? Has the context for expanding impact been sufficiently 
explored to plan the next steps? 
1.2 Have vve evaluated the management requirements for sus- 
taining or expanding impact? 
11.3 Have vve identified the appropriate management structure 
for scaling-up and expanding impact? 
11.4 Have vve evaluated and re-adiusted our strategies for 
expanding impact? 
(Continued) 
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Table 2.5 (Continued) 


PHASE 4: DEVELOPINC FURTHER, REPLICATING, OR 
INSTITUTIONALIZING 


Step 1z: establish governance and learning systems YES NO 
12.1 Do vve keep up relationship management and trust building? 


12.2 Have vve designed stakeholder representative governance 
structure that ensures ovvnership? 


12.3 Have financial support and capacity-building needs for scal- 
ing up been identified? 


12.4 Have vve designed a system for learning and evaluation that 
includes all key stakeholders? 


Examples from the field: leading transformative change 


The follovving three case examples illustrate hovv multi-stakeholder collaborations can 
be planned and successfully implemented using not only the Compass as a navigating 
tool for high quality collaboration, but also the Dialogic Change Model as a structured 
process methodology. 


CASE EXAMPLE 2.1: AN INTERNATIONAL EXAMPLE: 
THE GLOBAL COFFEE PLATFORM" 


mü The Global Coffee Platform vvas inaugurated in October zo16 as an 
— inclusive multi-stakeholder platform vvith the obiective of creating 
( improved coherence among the sustainability activities of many 


“ə” diverse stakeholders in the green coffee value chain. İt aims to 
achieve a thriving and sustainable global coffee sector.” The plat- 
form takes a bottom-up approach to addressing critical sustaina- 
bility challenges in collaboration betvveen farmers, civil society organizations, 
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12 "osa governments, and corporations. The focus is on a combination of 
qazdı securing a sustainable coffee supply vvhile improving the liveli- 
hoods of coffee farming commuhnities around the vvorld and keep- 
CO ing the natural environment intact. İt is an interesting example of 
hovv complex global challenges can be addressed in a mix betvveen 
local action and global reach. The platform is a merger betvveen 
the Sustainable Coffee Program, founded in zor, and the Common Code for the 
Coffee Association (4C) Association, founded in zooy. By the end of zooy, all mayor 
coffee roasting brands had ?oined the association and key international NGOs, as 
vvell as coffee producers from more than To countries, took part. Membership grevv 
to 3oo in zo14 vvith members from 21 countries representing 36o,ooo coffee pro- 
ducers. VVhat inspired stakeholders to kick-off a small multi-stakeholder partner- 
ship in zooz betvveen the German Development Cooperation and the German 
private sector coffee association vvere unsustainable trends in the global coffee 
market. The coffee sector vvas characterized by great asymmetries in the redistribu- 
tion of returns betvveen producing and buying countries. These limited economic 
returns led to unsustainable environmental and social effects for producers (Kap- 
linsky, zooo) and disadvantaged small-scale coffee producers. The follovving sec- 
tion illustrates the process that resulted in successful multi-stakeholder 
collaboration and shovvs hovv the Collective Leadership Compass inspired transform- 
ative process designs. 


Phase 1: exploring and engaging -— preparing the global coffee 
community for collaboration? 


The first phase of vhat vvas in the year zooz called the Common 

Code for the Coffee (AC) initiative served to prepare the ground 

for people to collaborate vvho had not been used to vvorking 

ə together: critical NGOs, large coffee roasters, producer market- 

ing cooperatives, and sustainability standard activists, among 

others. A small core group composed of a mixed team from 

development cooperation and a private sector association placed emphasis on 
exploring the context, testing resonance for change vvith key actors at international 
coffee conferences. A detailed context and actor analysis (including conflict map- 
ping) led to the decision vvho vvould be engaged in the initiative. Consultations vvith 
key stakeholders helped identify mafior issues and established a clearer understand- 
ing of the challenges in the coffee value chain. Phase 1 comprised a sequence of 
consultative dialogues vvith private, public, and civil society actors. İn addition, the 
initiative analyzed important insights from the challenging learning experiences of 
other voluntary standard setting initiatives in the commodity sector, particularly 
regarding ovvnership, inclusion of stakeholders, and mainstream applicability. This 
laid the ground for a later decision to explore a bottom-up approach vvith a focus on 
continuous improvement and capacity building for farmers. The main purpose of 
Phase 1 vvas to create ovvnership of both process and content for as many stakehol- 
ders as possible. The idea to develop a mainstream standard for sustainable coffee 
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production matured, received critique, vvas further refined, and developed a healthy 
level of resilience. As a result, a netvvork of interested people emerged even prior to 
the official launching of the initiative in Phase z. The initiative extracted important 
insights from the challenging learning experiences of other voluntary standard 
setting initiatives in the commodity sector, particularly regarding ovvnership, inclu- 
sion of stakeholders, and mainstream applicability. This shaped the community 
approach and structured the process designs. Table z.6 exemplifies hovv activity 
plans in Phase 1 received inspiration from the dimensions of the Collective Leader- 


ship Compass. 


Table z.6 The AC initiative”s high-quality collaboration in Phase 7 


Compass dimension Focus aspects 


Activities 


Humanity Empathy: 

( Building relationship 
betvveen diverse and contro- 
versial key stakeholders. 


Collective Dialogic quality: 
intelligence " Building resonance for 
the purpose of the initi- 
ative through informal 
conversations 


Engagement Process quality: 

" Building a core group of 
visionary actors and design- 
ing of step-by-step engage- 
ment of more stakeholders. 
Establishing backbone 


support. 
Future Future orientation: 
possibilities , Exploring possibilities 


and variations ofvvhat a 
mainstream coffee stand- 
ard could achieve and the 
requirements to /ointly 
develop it. 
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Explorative conversations vvith key 
stakeholders helped the initiators 
understand concerns, interests and 
constraints of key stakeholders, 
Dialogue meetings vvere designed 

in a vvay that stakeholders enabling 
them to understand each other”s 
concerns. 

İnitiators engendered bilateral and 
small group meetings during coffee 
related-conferences that stakeholders 
attended anyvvay. 

İnformal, yet inspiring conversa- 
tions centered on the purpose of the 
initiative. 


İnitiators convened a small group 
of engaged and future-oriented key 
stakeholders to form the core group 
ofthe initiative. 

This group engaged more 
stakeholders. 

An initial small proyect secretariat 
vvas established. 

Development and iterations of 
future scenarios by core group and 
broader container of engaged key 
stakeholders. 


Compass dimension Focus aspecis 


Activities 


Innovation Azility: 


V/holeness Contextuality: 


standard. 


Contribution: 


" Keeping the potential 
visionary impact of the 
initiative of an entire value 
chain tovvards sustainability 
high on the agenda, even 
if no roadmap tovvards the 
goal could be designed at 


this stage. 


" Being flexible in the process 
design and utilizing emerg- 
ing opportunities. 


. Researching existing niche 
market standards and 
their feature in relation to 
the proposed mainstream 


Core group and key stakeholders 
developed a purpose-driven, short- 
term, “not too fixed” initial proyect 
strategy. 

The strategy vvas stress-tested in 
informal conversations at coffee- 
related conferences. 


The core group tasked the profect 
secretariat to analyze formats and 
effectiveness of existing niche mar- 
ket standards. loint discussion of 
insights. 

Detailed context and actor analysis 
(including conflict mapping) took 
place. 

The core group strengthened the 
emotional engagement of key 
stakeholders by regularly referring 
to the potential larger impact of the 
initiative in informal conversations. 


Source: Kuenkel, 2o19 


Phase 2: building and fTormalizing - establishing the 4C initiative 


as a collaboration ecosystem 


The second phase ofthe AC initiative vvas devoted to reshaping the 
goal, clarifying resources, creating a structure for the initiative, 
and agreeing on a plan of action. Because of the thoroughness 
done in Phase s, most stakeholders already vvere an integral part 
of the initiative at the time of the launch. Goal development and 
planning meetings acknovvledged tensions and stakeholder dif- 
ferences, but emphasized consensus-building as vvell, The result vvas an agreed-upon 
implementation plan, a budget plan for future financial contributions by the industry, 
and an allocation of roles betvveen the stakeholders. Expert vvorking groups started to 
focus on the technical aspects of the standard development. Table 2.7 exemplifies 
hovv activity plans in Phase z received inspiration from the dimensions ofthe Collective 


Leadership Compass. 
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Table z.7 The AC initiative”s high-quality collaboration in Phase 2 


Compass dimension Focus aspects 


Activities 


Engagement Process quality: 


. Developing and iointly 
agreeing on a roadmap for 
implementation. 


Connectivity: 
, Creating structures (agreement, 


organizational set-up, and vvork- 
ing groups) sufficient enough 
to ensure the cohesiveness of 
the collaborating stakeholders. 
Collective action: 
, Ensuring that all meetings 
are focused on ?ointly agreed 


results. 
Collective Dialogic quality: 
intelligence ə Designing a communication 


Diversity: 


Humanity Balance: 


to get to knovv each other as 
people during all meetings. 


Future Future orientation: 

possibilities , Envisioning a different future of 
the coffee value chain together 
vvith all stakeholders. 


Empovverment: 
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architecture that ensures regu- 
lar meetings of stakeholders. 


. Ensuring all perspectives could 
be heard, appreciating diverse 
contributions. 


mal interaction and for people 


" Creating opportunities for infor- 
. 
go) 


ə Creating a steering committee 
composed ofall stakeholder 
groups that functioned as 
decision-making organ for the 
implementation process. 


, The profect secretariat and core 
group convened a larger group of 
engaged and critical key stakeholders 
to diagnose current challenges and 
agree on the first 1-year roadmap. 


"The profect secretariat set up 
collaboration structures such 
as participation procedures and 
issue-related vvorking groups. 


" The profect secretariat provided a 
transparent implementation plan 

. Results from vvorking groups 
vvere evaluated together vvith key 
stakeholders. 


, The roadmap vvas agreed to asa 
result of a sequence of stakeholder 
meetings. 

e All stakeholder had contributed to 
the roadmap 


“, The proyect secretariat ensured 
facilitation of structured dialogue 
that brought all different perspec- 
tives to bear. 


. The profect secretariat planned 
informal events around stake- 
holder meetings that helped 
actors meet as people. 

“ The core group helped stakeholders 
to understandi different vvorld-vievvs 
or constraints through e.g. field vis- 
its to target groups, or companies. 

v A second iteration of future 
scenarios for the implementing 
of a mainstream coffee standard 
together vvith all relevant key 
stakeholders took place. 

., The proyect secretariat organized a 
structured procedure to establish 
a representative steering commit- 
tee for the initiative. 


Compass dimension 


Focus aspects 


Activities 


Innovation 


V/holeness 


Excellence: . 
. Bringing in expertise on the 
issue of sustainability stan- 
dards, certification, and capac- ə 
ity building for farmers. 


Contextuality: . 

" Regularly reassessing the stake- 
holder analysis and the vvider 
field of actors. 

Contribution: . 

" Keeping the potential visionary 


The profect secretariat and the core 
group brought experts for specialized 
inputs into stakeholder meetings. 

Aİl stakeholders iointİy discuss 
insights and relevance. 


The core group and profect 
secretariat conducted a second 
stakeholder and conflict analysis. 


The core group strengthened the 
emotional engagement of key 


impact of the initiative of an 
entire value chain tovvards sus- 
tainability high on the agenda, 
even if no roadmap tovvards the “ 
goal could be designed at this 
stage. 


stakeholders by regularly referring 
to the potential larger impact of 
the initiative. 

The launch ofthe initiative 
emphasized the potential contex- 
tual impact of the initiative in the 
global coffee market. 


Source: Kuenkel, 2019 


Phase 3: implementing and evaluating the 4C initiative”s goals 


dr 


The third phase focused on the collaborative development of the 
mainstream standard for coffee production. lointİy decided rules 
of participation for nevv industry members regulated the grovvth 
of the initiative. The stakeholder meetings vvere not free of con- 
flicts. Mistrust never completely disappeared until the NGOs had 
achieved an important agenda point. They demanded that indus- 
try should invest into capacity building for farmers. Despite regular tensions and dis- 
agreements on details ofthe standard and procedures hovv to implementthe standard, 
stakeholders had learned to stay in a collaborative field and move tovvards tangible 
results. Discussions during regular steering committee meetings meandered betvveen 
political negotiation processes and practice-oriented pragmatic commuhnication 
about the feasibility of certain content issues. The larger goal to positively influence 
the global coffee market helped people to achieve outcomes despite difference in 
interests. Rigid vvorldvievvs shifted as a result of exposure to different vvays of the 
challenges in the coffee value chain. Stakeholders moved avvay from İust being repre- 
sentatives of their organizations, and a nevv quality of cooperation emerged. Tuvo 
years into the collaboration process, the collaboration ecosystem had bonded. This vvas 
reflected in tangible results — the code of conduct for green coffee production had 
been developed and the initiative began to focus on the operational challenges of 
disseminating the voluntary standard and engaging the vvider community to appiy it. 
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Phase 4: sustaining and expanding impact - institutionalizing 
the collaboration ecosystem 


The fourth phase started vvhen stakeholders unanimously 
agreed to establish a non-profit organization to provide the 
future formal structure for the initiative. This global member- 
ship organization — the 4C Association — vvas dedicated to 
implementing sustainability in the coffee sector. İt invited mem- 
bers from the entire coffee value chain, ranging from small cof- 
fee farmers to large roasting companies, as vvell as to all other supporters. At the 
outset of the AC initiative, no one vvould have thought about the possibility of cre- 
ating such an organization. The idea developed through continuously reflective 
learning. The initiative began to focus more explicitly on measurable results, such 
as the amount of coffee traded that received the verification of the code of conduct. 
This attracted nevv members vvho gradually considered sustainable coffee to be 
more and more relevant to their business. A fevv years into the institutionalization, 
it became clear that the Association needed to look at hovv best to collaborate vvith 
other initiatives in the field of sustainable coffee. This eventually led in the year 2016 
to the merger of the 4C Association and another similar initiative, the Global Coffee 
Program, into vvhat is today operating as the Global Coffee Platform (vvvvvv.global- 
coffeeplatform.org). 


CASE EXAMPLE 2.2: A NATIONAL EXAMPLE: FORESTRY 
MANAGEMENT IN LAOS” 


anının Since the turn of the century, commuhnities, biodiversity, and the cli- 
ECONOMİC GRÜVTH 


mate have been negatively impacted by the degradation and frag- 
mentation of forests in Laos, vvhich is second in forest density in 
Southeast Asia only to Myanmar. Due to vveak governance, the for- 
estry sector is opaque and corrupt, causing many commuhnities to 
remain in poverty. Indeed, approximately 33 percent of Laos” GDP 
comes from agriculture and forestry, vvhile providing 75 percent of 
the country”s vvorkforce vvith a livelihood (FAO, zooz). Such live- 
lihoods, hovvever, are not secure as the volume of exported illegal 
timber is at least five times that of legal timber. Unprocessed vvood 
is sold predominantly to Thailand, Vietnam, and China, vvhile pro- 
m... cessed vvood products are then sold in places like lapan, the United 
States, and the European Union (EU). At the same time, global 
€əb demand for vvood and vvood products that are sustainably grovvn, 
legally harvested, and traceable to their source is increasing. 

İn 2ooş, the EU launched its Forest Lavv Enforcement, Govern- 
ance, and Trade (FLEGT) Action Plan, inviting ma/or vvood-producing, tropical coun- 
tries, such as Laos, to enter into bilateral Voluntary Partnership Agreements (VPAs) to 
facilitate trade in verifiable, legally produced vvood and vvood products. Such bilateral 
agreements make the timber value chain more transparent and can help Laos to 
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expand its access to international markets, vvhile earned a higher price for its pro- 
ducts. Transparency can help reduce illegal logging, channel revenues into state cof- 
fers and community pockets, and improve conditions for vvorkers in vvood processing 
factories. The VPA process requires that a timber legality definition be agreed in Laos 
through an inclusive and participatory multi-stakeholder dialogue process. Given the 
country”s history, experience vvith participatory stakeholder processes is generally 
lacking, especially among government bodies, businesses, and nonprofit associa- 
tions. A great deal of money flovvs through the forestry sector, making it politically 
sensitive. Povver imbalances, e.g. betvveen provincial governments and the central 
government or betvveen nonprofit associations and the central government, are easy 
to recognize. İn the business sector, there are iust a handful of big forestry players 
that hold considerable influence, vvhile most other businesses vvere SMEs. Most 
stakeholders recognized that building trust and cooperating to /ointly deliver results 
in such politically sensitive and complex multi-stakeholder setting required compe- 
tencies in dialogue and collaboration. V/hile some roles vvere vvell knovvn, e.g. those 
of the public sector and business associations, others vvere emerging or poorly 
defined, e.g. those of civil society, local communities, and unorganized parts of the 
private sector. Some actors vvanted to be at the table but vvere not permitted to partic- 
ipate. Developing a shared understanding of the context, finding common ground, 
establishing communication channels, and agreeing to decision-making processes, vvas 
challenging in such a hierarchical context. V/hat vvas needed vvas an overarching, 
multi-stakeholder engagement and capacity building process that could increase 
trust, commitment, and ovvnership for a VPA betvveen the EU and Laos. The follovving 
shovvs hovv elements ofa Phase 1 and a Phase z needed to be brought together in short 
period of time, creating the ground for a stable Phase 3 and Phase 4. 


Phase 1: exploring and engaging - co-creating a vision 
and building trust 


ə İn zo14, the Government of Laos decided to bring a group of 


24 representative Lao stakeholders together in vvhat vvas initially 
conceived as a competence building in dialogue and collabora- 
tion5, but included visioning as vvell as strategizing about next 
steps. The constellation of stakeholders involved, even if initially 
fragmented, represented an emerging Collaboration Ecosystem for 
sustainable forestry and trade in Laos. Participants came from 
the 3 leading ministries (Agriculture and Forestry, Commerce and 
Industry, and Natural Resources and Environment), as vvell as other key Ministries 
(Foreign Affairs, Labor, Finance, and lustice) and the National Assembly: business 
associations in the forestry sector, civil society organizations vvorking on behalf of 
local communities and the environment, and academia. They designed engagement 
strategies and planned onvvard steps in the VPA process, vvhile modeling the kind of 
collaboration that vvould be needed along the timber value chain for ensuring sustain- 
able forestry and trade in their country. 
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Figure 2.6 Shared vision for sustainable forestry and trade 


İn stakeholder systems lacking trust betvveen actors, political vvill, and/or a clear 
case for collaboration, the first iointİy created results can be decisive for getting and 
keeping actors on board for the collaboration iourney. İn this case, palpable resonance 
for change vvas generated through an inclusive, participatory, and creative visioning 
process that guided participants along a future, sustainable timber value chain.” The 
final shared vision poster as shovvn in Figure z.6 vvas adopted as guiding inspiration 
for the planning process to come. 

Over the vveekend, a ?oint excursion to visit a community-managed forest helped 
to build further trust among actors and stimulate nevv thinking on the role of local 
people in managing their community forests. Informal tea breaks, lunches, and this 
vveekend excursion vvere very important in helping people meet as people, instead 
of focusing only on an individual”s institution and position. All involved genuinely 
vvanted to contribute to the shared vision and vvere slovvly coming together as an 
informal container that vvould help move the VPA process forvvard. 


Phase 2: building and Tormalizing -— structures Tor the voluntary 
partnership process 


The core aim of this multi-stakeholder collaboration vvas conduct- 

ing a formal negotiation process betvveen Laos and the EU focused 

on the timber legality definition (TLD) as a key element the so- 

called Timber Legality Assurance System (TLAS). In order to reduce 

R illegal logging and for the EU to pay higher prices for sustainabİy 
harvested timber and vvood products, they required that this sys- 

tem be in place. During the second vveek of the vvorkshop, it vvas already possible to 
start discussing elements of Phase əz, including the TLD itself and existing and necessary 
structures at the central level. Membership in these structures vvas a hot topic of discus- 
sion that required private discussions vvithin each sector, especially on the involvement 
of civil society members in, e.g. the Technical VVorking Group (TV/G) and Thematic 
Expert Groups (TEGs). The vvorkshop provided some of the first opportunities to have 
discussions about the purpose and membership of these structures, vvith participants 
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recognizing themselves (including civil society) as being appropriately positioned in the 
stakeholder system to constitute the TV/G and to co-design and co-lead various related 
TEGs. VVith the TV/C focused on the TLD, TEGs focused on specific parts ofthat defini- 
tion, these TEGs vvere initiated during the vvorkshop: 


e Village Forestry as a Subsistence VVood Source 

e Ensuring Safe and Healthy VVorkplace Conditions 

e İmproving Transfer Processes betvveen Log Landings 
e Verifying and İmproving Export Procedures 


Building on the stakeholder mapping and related engagement strategies from the first 
vveek, participant drevv on their shared understanding of the context to thoroughly 
develop a process roadmap for the coming months, prioritizing collective action 
steps and highlighting key stakeholder dialogues. On the final day of the vvorkshop, 
the group presented their proposed sustainable forestry vision, process roadmap, and 
preparedness to constitute a multi-stakeholder TVVC to four high level representatives 
from involved Ministries, as vvell as the National Assembİy. Furthermore, the group 
had come up vvith the metaphor of a bus for the Lao-EU FLEGT /ourney, representing 
the cohesion that had been created among involved actors, combined vvith clarity of 
direction. Participants had prepared a large dravving ofthe bus vvith diverse drivers and 
passengers. The high-level visitors appropriately chose to sign their names to those 
persons seated up front in the driver”s seat. lt vvas an inspiring moment of container 
building and commitment to the onvvard /ourney. Table z.8 shovvs the planning of 
Phases 1 and z of this multi-stakeholder collaboration through the lens ofthe Collective 
Leadership Compass, highlighting key aspects and activities that vvere in focus. 


Table 2.8 The application of the Collective Leadership Compass in Phases 1 and 2 for sustainable 
forestry and trade in Laos 


Dimension Focus aspects Activities 
Future possibilities Future orientation: . Co-creation of inspiring, 
" The vvay vve focus on poten- shared vision by representa- 
tial or opportunities and tive group of core actors 


drive change for the better. 


V/holeness Contextuality: " loint stakeholder mapping 
" The vvay vve explore the and analysis 
larger context and place our e Learning and exchange on key 
action in it. administrative and proce- 
dural processes related to the 
initiative 
(Continued) 
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Table 2.8 (Continued) 


Dimension Focus aspects Activities 


Engagement 


Process quality: " Co-development of strategies 


Collective 
intelligence 


“ The vvay vve build step- 
by-step and structured 
engagement. 


Dialogic quality: 
“ The vvay vve attend to the 


to engage a range of stake- 
holders in the initiative 


İncreased avvareness and 
practice of the Dialogic 


structure and quality of Practices to enhance quality 
conversations. dialogue among involved 
actors 


Humanity Empathy: e İnformal moments, meals, 
"The vvay vve embrace the and excursions vvere inte- 
perspective of others grated to provide opportu- 
sd and open gatevvays for nities for people to meet as 
lə ) reconciliation. people and build trust 
Innovation Excellence: ə Actors took a deliberate 


" The vvay vve pursue mastery 
and grovv knov/ledge. 


and innovative approach to 
designing purposeful and 
coordinated multi-stakeholder 
structures for their initiative 


Phase 3: implementing and evaluating - testing the timber legality 
definition in pilot provinces and negotiating vvith the European Union 


ə 


This multi-stakeholder collaboration has since moved into 
Phase 3 including the development of several national regulations 
for improving forestry governance and reduce illegal logging, 
multiple trainings for communities and vvood processors, and 
testing of the TLD and TLAS in pilot Provinces. The latter occurs 
vvith coordination from the FLEGT Standing Office and through 
collaboration betvveen the TVVG and TEGs vvith related multi-stakeholder Provincial 
structures. Stakeholders are refining these crucial elements of a VPA to facilitate 
negotiations vvith the EU. Negotiations betvveen Laos and the EU vvere offtcially 
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opened in August zors, vvith formal, annual negotiations having occurred in April 2o7/, 
lune 2018, and luly zo19 (Lao-EU FLEGT VVebsite, 2o19). During the most recent 
negotiation, Lao negotiators reported that communities can novv, under the Forest 
Lavv, access nearby forests for commercial purposes, vvhich could improve livelihood 
security and provide ravv materials for household or SME uses. 


CASE EXAMPLE 2.3: A LOCAL EXAMPLE: THE NEBHANA 
VVATER FORUM İN TUNISIA” 


-- Tunisia has limited vvater resources, of vhich 82 percent is used for 
HUNGER 


agriculture. Most farmers rely on groundvvater or dam reservoirs for 
irrigation. Climate change and overexploitation of vvater resources 
have created a severely strained situation in vvhich cities and agricul- 
ture compete for vvater. There are national strategies for İntegrated 
əəə V/ater Resource Management (IV/RM) in place, but implementing 
AND ŞAMTATUN such strategies requires not only innovation and technical knovv- 
hovv, but also competencies in stakeholder engagement, as vvell as 
institutional capacity building. In the region of Kairouan, a province 
in the south of Tunisia, the dominant source of income is agricul- 
ture. Decreasing income opportunities from agriculture due to vvater 
scarcity increases the number of unemployed youths. Until zors, 
different actors did not cohesively address the vvater scarcity. Local 
government officials tried to prosecute those vvho bullt illegal vvells, 
but vvere afraid of getting attacked. Farmers illegally took vvater from 
pipelines, a crime that vvas partly sanctioned by a poorly resourced 
15: police force and partly ignored. Farmers” associations lodged com- 

plaints vvith the government about inadequate distribution and allo- 
cation of vvater. A support organization” explored the possibilities 
to engage farmers and government officials in developing a better 
vvater management strategy and improving İocal living conditions. 
The envisaged goal vvas to set up a regional dialogue structure for integrated vvater 
management in a pilot region. This effort vvas intended to serve as a prototype for an 
approach that could be scaled to the national level. The intense process of engage- 
ment tovvards setting up the vvater forum included a carefully designed sequence of 
smaller meetings vvith various stakeholder groups and aimed to shift the dysfunc- 
tional patterns of interaction betvveen farmers, government officials, citizens, and 
local NGOs. After a 1.5-year engagement process of various stakeholders, the first 
vvater forum took place vvith 3oo stakeholders, including farmers, farmer associa- 
tions, local government departments, municipalities and local NGOs, as vvell as rep- 
resentatives from the National Government. 

The core approach vvas to first listen to stakeholders, and then create dialogues 
and collaboration experiences separately among farmers and betvveen government 
departments. İn a second step, the process vvas designed to bring the different stake- 
holder groups together and find pathvvays tovvards a nevv, more functional pattern of 
interaction betvveen them. Gradually, the goal to establish a VVater Forum as a lasting 
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multi-stakeholder governance structure could be ovvned and sharpened )ointly by both 
stakeholder groups. İn a ioint vision development, it became clear that vvater govern- 
ance vvould indeed empovveer stakeholders to implement a more sustainable, inte- 
grated vvater management for the region. The Collective Leadership Compass vvas used 
as a diagnostic, planning, and reflection tool by the team of backbone supporters. 


Phase 1: exp/oring and engaging - acknovvledging stakeholder 
perspectives in vvater-related collaboration 


Phase 1 focused on understanding the context through deepiy lis- 
tening to the needs, perspectives, and concerns of the different 
stakeholder groups. İt not only gave the facilitating support 
P. organization (called the backbone support) an insight into the 
complexity of the situation, but it also helped stakeholders to 
gain a deeper understanding of the crisis. Both the administra- 
tion responsible for vvater resource management and the vvater users began to see 
the interconnectedness of the problems. Hovvever, engaging farmers posed a chal- 
lenge. There vvas great variety in the size of their land holdings, the products culti- 
vated, their access to vvater, and many more factors. İn addition, they vvere 
geographically dispersed, not sufficiently organized, and had diverse vievvs on the 
problem, potential solutions, and vvays to realize them. Because ofthe tense political 
environment, the actors needed to be approached in a sensitive vvay. The backbone 
support needed to refrain from suggesting solutions, and instead, acknovvledge the 
concerns and perspectives of the farmers vvithout yudgment. Similarly, the vievvpoint 
of the government officials needed to be appreciated. Gradually these listening ses- 
sions shifted into parallel dialogues betvveen different farmers, and among govern- 
ment officials. The latter also received capacity building for multi-stakeholder 
collaboration approaches to ensure the continued application of such approaches. 
Because of their severe mutual mistrust, farmers and government officials could not 
attend ioint meetings at the beginning because at that stage, their positions vvere 
irreconcilable. Table 2.9 shovvs hovv the Collective Leadership Compass inspired the 
understanding of the context. 

Six months into the preparation phase, after several dialogue sessions, the farmers 
as vvater users vvere prepared to enter into talks vvith the administration, having real- 
ized a solution to the vvater crisis could only be achieved through collaboration. Gov- 
ernment officials, on the other hand, realized that simply instituting lavvs, regulations, 
and procedures vvould not actually reach a solution to the aggravated crisis. They 
began to understand the dysfunctionality of the interaction betvveen different actors. 
VVith diligent attention to understanding context and creating resonance betvveen 
both stakeholder groups, the system of actors began to look at the same situation 
in a nevv and different vvay. This vvas the starting point for building a collaboration 
ecosystem. 

VVith continuous backbone support, the vvater users formed a netvvork of 1oo 
people, representing approximately 4oo farmers in the pilot region. Out of this net- 
vvork, an additional 4o vvere nominated to represent the group in conversations vvith 
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Table 2.9 Context understanding vvith the Collective Leadership Compass 


Compass dimension 


Guiding question 


Situation summary and conclusions 


for design 


Future . 
possibilities 


Engagement . 


Hovv to create reso- 
nance vvithin both mafor 
stakeholder groups to 
establish the dialogue 
and governance struc- 
ture of the vvater forum? 


Hovv could the large 
numbers of vvater users 
be adequately included 
in the process of shaping 
the future collectively? 
Hovv could the reali- 
zation of needing to 
address a ioint challenge 
emerge? 


Both vvater users and the adminis- 
tration vvere unfamiliar and vvary of 
a dialogue approach and could not 
envisage hovv a VVater Forum could 
improve the situation. Naturally, 

the administration in particular vvas 
apprehensive of setting up any per- 
manent dialogue structure that might 
result in a povver loss on their side. 
The farmers deeply mistrusted the 
administration. 

The process architecture needed to 
acknovvledge current and dispersed 
opinions on causes of and solutions 
to challenges. İt needed to keep the 
vvater forum as an option on the 
agenda vvithout pressing too hard for 
its establishment. The relevance of 
the forum needed to emerge from the 
process. 


The geographical dispersion of farmers 
and their lack of identification as an 
entire stakeholder group, as vvell as 
lacking structures of adequate rep- 
resentation challenged their inclusion 
in a dialogue process. Problems of 
vvater scarcity vvere perceived as dis- 
connected. Farmers using access to 

a basin in the south did not feel their 
problems connected to those receiving 
their vvater from a dam in the north. 
Dialogue betvveen stakeholders thrives 
in a space of mutual trust and belong: 
ing for each group, vvhere identities, 
diverse interests and common goals 
can emerge. 

The process architecture needed 

to reach out to as many farmers as 
possible vvhile supporting the self- 
organization of a structure of mandated 
representatives to be included in the 
cross-stakeholder dialogue meetings. 
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Table 2.9 (Continued) 


Compass dimension Guiding question Situation summary and conclusions 
Tor design 
Collective . Hovv to establish , The severe mistrust betvveen the vvater 


intelligence consultative dialogues 
and constructive ioint 
solution finding betvveen 
distrustful and averse 
stakeholder groups? 


Humanity ə Hovv to ensure the . 
necessary empathy for 
constructive collabora- 

tion in a class-conscious 
society riddled vvith 

povver imbalances? 


V/holeness ə Hovv to shift the mindset - 
to the common good 

of vvater, to the larger 
picture? 
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users and administration vvas clear 
from the beginning. Not only vvere they 
blaming each other for the problem, 
neither trusted the personal integrity — 
an important cultural factor — or the 
technical expertise of the other group. 
Each claimed to have the “real” problem 
and solution figured out. A fragmented 
ego-system needed to be shifted to a 
collaboration ecosystem. 

The process architecture needed to 
take a step-by-step approach in first 
creating stakeholder group dialogue 
and collaboration, invigorate the con- 
fidence to be able to shape the future, 
and then gradually move into struc- 
tured dialogue betvveen the opposing 
stakeholder groups. 


The class-consciousness and the fear of 
povver loss from the side ofthe public 
administration added to the divide 
betvveen both stakeholder groups and 
the existing vvall of distrust. Traditional 
distribution of povver relationships 
seemed to be almost impossible to 
overcome. 

The process architecture needed to 
acknovvledge the traditional role of 
the public administration and prepare 
them first for a collaborative approach 
betvveen different government depart- 
ments. The farmers” confidence to 
shape the future needed to be built 
vvithout threatening the public admin- 
istration and endangering reactive 
interventions. 

The interests of stakeholders not only 
differed, but vvere also narrovv in the 
sense that they had lost sight of the 
bigger picture of vvater scarcity in the 
country as vvell as the impact of climate 
change. 
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Compass dimension Guiding question Situation summary and conclusions 


Tor design 


" The process architecture needed to 
expand the particularity and narrovv- 
ness of the interests of each stake- 
holder group and gradually build 
resonance of seeing the connection of 
the acute challenges to the regional or 
national situation as vvell as the global 
impact of climate change. The gradually 
emerging goal of better vvater manage- 
ment needed to be placed in context 
by recognizing its connections to 
climate change, sustainable agriculture, 
equality, and participatory government 
processes in the vvake of building a nevv 
democratic government. 

Innovation , Hovv to create space for ee The urgency of the vvater challenges 

innovative solutions? and the deadlock betvveen farmers 
and public administration had pre- 
vented any consideration of innovative 
approaches to mastering vvater scarcity. 

" The process architecture needed to 

open spaces for different perspec- 
tives on managing vvater scarcity, 
but not push for technical solution. 
The design needed to prepare the 
ground for collaboration first, and 
let the desire for better expertise and 
innovative approaches emerge in a 
self-driven vvay. 


1/ 


- 


Q 
ə. 


Source: Kuenkel, 2019 


the administration. This nevv level of organization among the vvater users led to an 
empovverment that proved to be the decisive factor for success in the proyect. For the 
first time, they vvere not )ust dispersed actors, but could develop their position as a 
stakeholder group, and enter into discussion vvith the administration. 


Phase 2: establishing a vvater-related collaboration ecosystem 


During Phase 2 small cross-stakeholder dialogue forums vvere 
established. Gradualiy, the level of trust increased, actors began 
to listen to each other”s positions, and a phase of constructive 
collaboration began. The farmers advocated for the development 
of a vvater charter that vvould entail guiding principles for all 
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Facilitation of dialogue 
betvveen the different 
stakehqlders groups 


VVater Forum 


: ” Za 9 


Facilitation of dialogue 2 b i 
vvithin each z 
stakeholder group 


R. 


Figure 2.7 Illustrated process architecture for setting up the Nebhana VVater Forum 


Source: Copyright Noha Habaieb, z2o16 


stakeholders and vvould become an agreed-upon reference framevvork for integrated 
vvater resource management in the area. Government officials pushed for vvorking 
groups on specific problematic issues, such as vvell drilling and vvater allocation. The 
novv-official dialogue meetings grevv in size and resulted in a draft vvater charter and 
recommendations from the thematic vvorking groups. By novv, the system of actors 
operated in a nevv, more collaborative pattern of interaction. Systems aliveness began 
to emerge, and vvith it, prospects for a future vvay of doing things differently. A ioint 
committee organized the region”s first vvater forum that included a variety of stakehol- 
ders. The experience shovved that empovvering a marginalized stakeholder group paid 
off in unexpected vvays. The support provided to farmers to develop their authentic 
voice in suggesting ideas and concrete solutions to the vvater management problem 
proved to be a key leverage. The suggestions vvere so surprisingİy constructive that 
the previouslİy reluctant and fearful public administration opened up to nevv forms of 
collaboration. Figure z.7 illustrates the process of dialogue and engagement tovvards 
the vvater forum done by a local artist during the process. 


Notes 


Adapted from Kuenkel, 2o9, Kuenkel et al,, zon. 

See vvvvvv, globalcoffeeplatform.org/about/our-history (retrieved luly 1, 2077). 
This case example is adapted from Kuenkel, 2o19. 

Adapted from Kuenkel, 2016. 
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5 VVith funding support from the German Federal Ministry for Cooperation 
and Development (BMZ), this vvas supported by the Gesellschaft für inter- 
nationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) and facilitated by the Collective Leadership 
İnstitute. 

6 Lao-EU FLEGT, 2o14. Shared Vision for Sustainable Forestry and Trade. Available 

on official vvebsite at https://flegtlaos.com/. 

İnspired by and adapted from Kuehn 2o77, 2019. 

The Government of Tunisia vvas supported by German Development Coopera- 

tion vvith GIZ (Deutsche Gesellschaft für Internationale Zusammenarbeit) as an 

implementing agency. The Collective Leadership Institute supported the develop- 
ment and establishment of the Nebhana VVater Forum. For more information see 

VVVVVV.İVVrm-dialogue.comy/ar/cases/25/ and vvvvvv.collectiveleadership.de /apex/cli/ 

our-impact/our-proyects/the-nebhana-vvater-forum-in-tunisia/. 
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chapter 3 


Ensuring success 


The role of dialogic process 
facilitators in enlivening 
collaboration ecosystems 


The previous chapter has shovvn that stevvarding multi-stakeholder collaborations 
tovvards success can be done. Stakeholders vvho act in a spirit of leading transforma- 
tive change collectively can create the conditions for transformative change to happen 
despite the difficulties that vvill inevitably occur. Complex change processes cannot be 
controlled, they can hardiy be steered. At the core of creating enabling conditions is 
the ability to perceive degrees of systems aliyeness — or the lack thereof — and the capa- 
bility to knit patterns of aliveness into the often-arduous processes of collaborating 
vvith multiple stakeholders vvhose interests, capacities, and povver may differ greatly. 
Detecting dysfunctional patterns much earlier, negotiating patterns of aliyeness that 
benefit the part and the vvhole, and co-creating mutual consistency among collabo- 
rating stakeholders are skills that can be learned. The skills development is greatly 
supported byaan increasing ability to be an actor vvho not only tries to push an interest 
through or aims to achieve an important outcome in a system of stakeholders, but 
also atthe same time looks at the system from a bird”s eye perspective and thus learns 
to gauge its aliveness. Such a systemic perspective has a number of implications that 
are crucial for the vvay actors can learn to İcad transformative change collectively. 

The first implication is that it shifts people”s attention from the urge to fix a prob- 
lem to understanding the dysfunctional patterns that are behind the problem. This 
not only helps actors during, e.g. a stakeholder and context analysis in Phase 1, to 
understand the greater context of the problem and its relationship to other parts of 
the system, but it also helps them to take note of the functional aspects vvithin the 
system that actually vvork, even if the overall system is dysfunctional. These aspects 
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often get overlooked under the pressure of problem-solving, but can hold immense 
potential for transformative change. The already functional aspects vvithin a system 
need attention in order to shift the overall pattem into more functionality. 

The second implication of the systemic perspective is that it helps collective leaders 
in transformative change to avoid the trap of solution addiction. Naturally, stakehol- 
ders vyho engage in collaboration all have their ovvn interpretation of hovv a diffi- 
culty or problem could be overcome. Hovvever, the theories of change of hovv to get 
there might be hugely different from one stakeholder to another. This is vyhy emo- 
tionally compelling goals are so important. They function as a transformational guid- 
ance, vvhile actual implementation must stay open to collective learning and goal 
adiustments. 

The third implication is that it vvidens stakeholders” vievv. İt helps them to see that 
their particular change endeavor is one approach among many others. This creates 
openness for vvhat other actors are doing and gradually helps people to move from 
competitive and territorial thinking to a humbler mindset of making a contribution 
to a larger system of change initiatives around SDC implementation - that ultimately 
vvill only create an impact together. 

Finally, the fourih implication is that being guided by the conception of systems alive- 
ness helps actors to acknovvledge that it is only enlivened people vvho vvill be able to 
make a difference and take ovvnership for change to happen. This also means moving 
from emphasizing the deficits of human actors to nurturing their competencies. This 
includes building the capacities of collectives of actors to lead transformative change. 

There are many vvays of enhancing systems aliveness — for individuals, core groups, 
collaboration ecosystems, and larger stakeholder systems that need to shift in order to 
achieve the 17 SDGs. The Collective Leadership Compass as a navigating tool and the 
Dialogic Change Model as a process methodology enhance the capacity of actors to 
diagnose and improve interaction patterns in small and large-scale change endeav- 
ors. They learn hovv to best bring systems aliveness forvvard. This chapter vvill therefore 


e explore the essential role of dialogic process facilitators and hovv they can tune into 
their collective leadership competence, 

e take a deep dive into specific facilitation approaches and tools that enhance the 
six dimensions of the Compass and make the crucial steps of the Dialogic Change 
Model vvork, 

e shovv hovv dialogic process facilitators develop the competence to build and enliven 
containers for change tovvards co-creating the collaboration ecosystems necessary 
for realizing a shared vision, and 

e provide the aspiring dialogic process facilitator guidance and an illustrative case on 
leading transformations collectively. 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations need dialogic process facilitators viho are committed 
to transformative change. They engage vvith different stakeholders in constructive 
and outcome-oriented communication and collaboration. They can belong to one 
stakeholder group or to an initiating lead agency that brings the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration forvvard. So, they do not need to be neutral about a goal: they can have 
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“stakes” in an issue. But they must be villing to be open to different stakeholder per- 
spectives, and, if need be, mediate betvveen the different interests and ensure that 
different vievvpoints are heard and integrated. Such dialogic process facilitators need 
not be in positions of formal or positional leadership — and often are not — but do 
need to have a mandate to take care of change processes. Versed in the collective 
leadership approach, they hone the capacity to cultivate systems aliveness at the levels 
of self, team, system, and process. An essential core element of process facilitation in 
multi-stakeholder collaboration is an in-depth understanding of dialogue. 


The purpose of dialogue in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations 


For multi-stakeholder collaborations to be successful, it is important for participat- 
ing actors and their institutions to see the added value of engaging in them. This, 
vvhat vve call engagement value, can be different for each participating institution, and 
is inevitably multi-faceted. Reasons to engage may be transparent or opaque, out- 
spoken or reserved. They depend on a number of factors, such as perceived gains 
for a stakeholder group: risk of not participating, emotional connection to the larger 
goal, interest in collaborating vvith different stakeholders, or a genuine interest in 
transformative change. İfthe engagement value drops, the continuation ofthe multi- 
stakeholder collaboration is endangered. Sometimes, neither the engagement value 
nor the common goal is clear to all stakeholders at the outset, then they observe vvhat 
is happening vvithout committing. But only stakeholders that have moved from the 
role of the critical observer to the role of the engaged implementer vvill make success 
happen. Commitment and ovvnership develop over time if relationship building, goal 
clarification, and, above all, high-quality dialogues receive sufficient attention. Multi- 
stakeholder collaborations are fragile and often depend on the ability of dialogic process 
facilitators to foster structured, yet meaningful conversations. In high-quality dialogue 
lies the potential for reconciling differing interests: the vvorld suddenliy becomes more 
vvhole. People realize that their previous vvays of thinking vvere fragmented. This is the 
fertile ground for leading transformative change collectively. 

VVith more understanding of the complexity, but also coherence of the vvhole, it is 
easier to suspend once inflexible positions and to pursue the common good. A prag- 
matic consensus is easier to reach. Hence, collaborative change requires human con- 
nections. İt is only through participants and stakeholders getting to knovv each other 
more personally and understanding the context of stakeholder positions better that 
patience vvith different points of vievv can develop. Gradually, the participating stake- 
holders” vvorld-vievvs can shift: vhat seems to be rigidly entrenched at the outset starts 
to look different the more they are prepared to expose themselves to the complexity 
of multiple perspectives. V/hen stakeholders commit to a shared goal, they are more 
likely to understand that they can find the most robust solutions together instead of 
in isolation. The diversity of actors brings key perspectives and resources for achiev- 
ing the goal. The success of the vvhole system is also a success for each involved 
actor and their respective institutions or stakeholder groups. A dynamic collaborative 
change process creates a netvvork of interested and committed people. High-quality 
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dialogues build humanity, they are the roots of collective intelligence and become the 
driver of engagement. The ability to dialogue establishes the safety net that carries 
the process of multi-stakeholder collaboration through ups and dovvns, crises and 
resolutions, challenges and successes. İt nourishes the human interaction netvvork 
that is needed to İead transformative change collectively and creates the inspiration for 
innovation. Hence, future possibilities are more easily reached. Moreover, if the col- 
laboration becomes a microcosm of systems aliveness it connects people vvith vvhole- 
ness and subsequently to their inclination of care for the future, vvhich often dravvs 
more and more people into the initiative. 
High quality dialogue enlivens col/aboration ecosystems, resulting in 


e participating stakeholders vvho are vvilling to take collective responsibility for 
global or local change, 

e all actors involved being vvilling to communicate and cooperate across the bound- 
aries of individual and institutional vvorld-vievvs, and 

e all stakeholders connecting vvith and committing to a larger goal (the contribu- 
tion to SDC implementation or a common good) that includes, but lies beyond, 
the interests of any one particular stakeholder group. 


The essentials of dialogue 


Dialogue is a conversation betvveen tvvo or more people that serves the exploration 
of deeper understanding, coherence, and possibilities. Collective intelligence occurs 
as a result of a high-quality dialogue — the outcome of a conversation or collabora- 
tion is superior to the results the individuals vvould achieve in isolation. This vvay 
of communicating vvith each other is as old as the human race and knovn to all 
cultures in the vvorld. It is an art of talking together that enables a flov/ of meaning 
among people. lt is, then, the art of thinking together in a vvay that leads to progress 
through understanding differences and enacting respect (lsaacs, 1999). People vvho 
have experienced dialogue, often feel they have re-discovered something that seemed 
lost in the ordinary day-to-day conversations, something that seems to be absent in 
most of our conversations during meetings, conferences, and vvorkshops. İn multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, dialogue enables people to bring out differences and 
make sense of them. This means fostering a vvay of thinking and reflecting together 
that allovvs inquiry in a form in vvhich disparate interests, tensions, povver differences, 
and conflicts can be explored. 

The ability to facilitate dialogue is an important capacity for SDG implementa- 
tion efforts. lt helps people in multi-stakeholder collaborations to map pathvvays to 
progress. İt also allovvs people to maintain perspective in the face of crisis, to use 
conflicts productively, and to knovv vhat to ask or do vvhen things don”t move. True 
dialogue is not about conveying information, convincing others, or getting buy-in for 
a predefined strategy. Dialogue is a stance (lsaacs, 1999) — a vvay of being vvith oneself 
and a vvay of being vvith one another (VVheatley, 1999). At the core of it is the quality 
of our ovvn presence, and our vvay of being in the vvorld that helps others to bring out 
their best. As a practice among a group of stakeholders, it is the cornerstone for an 
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approach to transformative systems change. The purpose of negotiation is to reach 
a compromise betvveen parties vvho differ, the intention of dialogue is to reach a nevv 
level of understanding and, in doing so, to form a nevv basis from vvhich to think and 
act collectively. Dialogue, therefore, is the ground for leading transformative change 
collectively tovvards a more sustainable vvorld. 

Since dialogue implies that no position is final, and nevv and un-thought of possi- 
bilities or solutions might arise out of a conversation, it requires a suspension of our 
habitual vvays of talking vvith each other. Moreover, it requires the capacity to listen to 
the already existing u/holeness, to respect the integrity and humanity ofthe person one 
is reaching out to understand. İt is about the ability to observe vvithout iudgment and 
suspend one”s ovyn assumptions as much as it is about speaking from an authentic 
inner voice. High-quality dialogue engenders avvareness about underlying patterns 
of thoughts that lead to certain interpretations of the vvorld and hovv it vvorks. These 
thought patterns that so often become positions, convictions, and beliefs most often 
are at odds vvith each other in the beginning of a multi-stakeholder collaboration. 
Then, adyocating a stance is the habitual vvay of acting. This is important, but needs to 
be accompanied by the ability to inquire into the multi-faceted issue. There are many 
opportunities to realize a dialogic approach vvith balanced advocacy and inquiry in 
multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


İn Phase 1, it is the quality of inspiring dialogic con- 
versations that vvill create resonance vvith stakehold- 
ersforanenvisaged multi-stakeholdercollaboration. 
İt ensures that understanding the context is a co- 
creative process rather than the extraction of infor- 
mation. İt isthe foundation oftrusting relationships 
that build a container for change. 


İn Phase ə, it is the quality of dialogue at stake- 
holder meetings that helps collaborating 
actors to clarify goals and resources, plan the 
future together, and eventually find the suitable 
form to consolidate agreements and establish 
structures. 


In Phase 3, high-quality dialogues are the glue 
that keeps the collaboration ecosystems func- 
tional for the delivery of SDG implementation. 
Naturally, they inform the vvay people ensure 
transparency and communication. But even cele- 
brating success can be done in a vvay that does 
not only convey results, but engages other 
stakeholders in inspiring conversations. Of 
course, establishing learning mechanisms center 
around a dialogic approach to learning and innovation. 
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In Phase 4, building the next İevel container 
requires the inspiring conversations knovvn 
from previous phases, and even establishing 
“uz management structures asks for introducing the 
culture of dialogue. Elaborate and representa- 
tive governance and İearning structures function 
best vvhen the capacity to dialogue is firmly 
anchored in the vvay these systems function. 


Throughout all phases of applying the Dialogic Change Model to multi-stakeholder 
collaborations, it is the delicate mix of diversity among stakeholders that helps the 
group of stakeholders to shift into success and impact. This is vvhy it is crucial to 
understand, hovv people in communicative settings become collectively intelli- 
gent and constructively co-creative. The next section vvill take a deep dive into this 
understanding. 


From thinking alone to thinking together 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations become successful vvith conversations, meetings, 
and events, vvhich help people to exchange vievvs, plan together and evaluate pro- 
gress. The vvay such gatherings are designed and facilitated has an enormous impact 
on their success, and subsequently on the results of the collaborative process. Hovv- 
ever, there is often little avvareness among collaborating stakeholders about vvhat 
helps collective intelligence emerge. İt is important to understand that meetings take 
place in structures some of vvhich are visible, like room arrangements or agendas, 
and others are only felt subyectively, but are not necessarily visible for everybody. 
These could be atmosphere, moods, undiscussables, memories, iniuries, mistrust 
or trust, or hidden agendas. Both visible and non-visible structures influence the flovv 
of communication betvveen people. They determine more ofthe course of a meeting, 
the content, and the results then vve are likely to believe. Sometimes facilitators try 
to change structures by changing agendas, allovving space for personal interaction, 
move chairs or tables and shift betvveen large group and small group conversations. 
But often it is not only the perceived structure that has an influence on the vvay people 
communicate vvith each other. The underlying mental models or belief systems deter- 
mine much more of vvhat is being said, vvhat is not said, and hovv things are being 
said. Only if the effect of both perceived as vvell as the underlying mental structures is 
better understood can actors in multi-stakeholder collaborations deliberately choose 
to enhance communication processes that truly harvest collective intelligence. 
High-quality dialogues save time: common ground is achieved more easily, deci- 
sions are made faster, agreements are reached in less time-consuming vvays. People 
vvho are skilled in dialogue do not vvithhold their positions, or subyect themselves to 
false compromises. They simplİy knov that collective intelligence emerges in respect 
for difference and acknovvledgement of people as people. Thinking together is a skill 
stakeholder can learn. On the path to a form of commuhnication that enables people 
to enter nevv grounds and create an atmosphere of trust and empovverment there 
are different stages. İn some cases, a meeting may be dominated by one or a fevv 
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people speaking, vvhile others stay silent and their contributions get lost. But even 
if more people engage in contributing their vievvpoints, many meetings are charac- 
terized by a communication structure that can be described as serial monologues. 
İn its extreme form, this means, participants utter their vievvs one by one vvithout 
really making reference to the preceding speakers. People are eager to speak and to 
get their vievvpoint, a suggestion, or a solution across. A chairperson usually tries 
to bring order into the emerging chaos vvith a spealers list. Often, the communica- 
tive effect is that people make up vvhat they vvant to say and then vvait for their turn 
to speak. They concentrate on vvhat they vvant to say, not on İistening vhat others 
express. İn such a conversation, the underlying and unquestioned mental model 
is that individual intelligence is the most important and able to convince others. 
VVeaker stakeholders, most often, do not feature in the competition for airtime. The 
flovv of communication is polite but usually disconnected and does not further the 
emergence of collective intelligence. The facilitative role of a chair is reduced to that 
of a traffic cop, by restricting airtime and making sure everybody on the list vvill be 
able to speak. People tend to think alone. Often, such meetings are time-consuming, 
leave people vvith the feeling they have not expressed their vievvs sufficiently, and do 
not easily achieve outcomes. 

If tension rise, the form of communication may develop into a debate. Although 
participants become more forceful, more reference is made to each other. Yet, a 
debate can get stuck in the opposing vievvs of people, or may even turn into verbal 
bravvling. Often, a vvin-lose situation emerges vvith the stronger party or those vvith 
better arguments coming out as determining the direction. Others may keep quiet. 
Debates do not alvvays lead to conflict, but the inherent tendency is alvvays there. 
The more the conversation gets stuck in opposites, the more time is vvasted, and 
those participants vvho are not directly involved get bored. Themes get repeated and 
sometimes such the debate needs to be stopped by a chairperson. Debates unearth 
differences, but they do not necessarily further collective intelligence, because, most 
often, the lines of argumentation remain mutually exclusive. These are the type of 
conversations vvhere people usually come to the conclusion that they need an out- 
side facilitator. 

Most stakeholder meetings, therefore, become guided conversations. The pres- 
ence of a facilitator allovvs people to become avvare of structures and patterns. 
Particularly in cases vvhere very different mental models or belief systems /uxta- 
pose each other, the facilitator can create the possibility for nevv perspectives to 
be considered. A guided “cross-model-conversation” can then take place, vvhen a 
facilitator ensures that airtime is given to opposing opinions or vveaker voices. 
Because of the facilitation, even undiscussables might come to the surface and be 
brought out in a safe framevvork. Such conversations allovv people to generate a 
collective vievv of reality and go beyond their individual limited perspectives. The 
flovv of communication arrives at a nevv quality that can be felt in the room, and 
people are usually more content vvith the results of such meetings. The only pitfall 
of guided conversations is that the responsibility for the quality of the dialogue 
is most often delegated to the skilled facilitator. Hovv to do dialogue and become 
avvare and responsible for the collectively intelligent flovv of communication is 
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most often not a skill that everybody has. But guided conversations are much more 
effective than serial monologues or debates. Multi-stakeholder collaborations can 
vvork vvith this form of communication vvhen there are skilled facilitators availa- 
ble. But leading transformative change collectiyely means to even more productively 
access the potential for collective intelligence. İt suggests that stakeholders need 
to become experts in dialogue. 

Conversations that unearth mental structures for transformative change to happen 
require reflective dialogue. Facilitators in guided conversations often help to install 
such kinds of reflective processes, but conversational empovverment vvill start only 
if participants take the learning into unguided conversations. Reflection is a form of 
collective (and individual) thinking about vvhat vvent vvell and vvhat did not go vvell, 
vvhat took place, vvhich invisible structures played out, and vhat outcomes occurred 
or did not occur as a result. İt leads people to start thinking about the process, about 
themselves in it, and it finally enables them to ask questions that lead to a deeper 
meaning ofthe conversation. İndicators for the emergence of a reflective dialogue are 
vvillingness for inquiry into difference and difficult to understand vievvpoints. Such 
inquiry is a step to redirect the thinking process into nevv areas and cover nevv ground. 
The step into reflective dialogue takes place vyhen people begin to notice that they are 
thinking together. Assumptions are questioned and beliefs are revisited. This is vvhen 
collective intelligence emerges. 

Reflective dialogues often develop further into generative dialogues. Then, nevv per- 
spectives open up. Novv the underlying structures of thinking, as they come to the 
surface, can be changed. Participants develop a nevv quality of openness for each 
other”s presence and history. Nevv insights that had not been there before are gener- 
ated and nevv themes emerge. A deeper understanding for the coherence underneath 
contradicting positions develops. People begin to understand patterns of thought 
and hovv they are related to actions. Stakeholders vvho get used to generative dialogue 
experience the flovv of thinking together and results achievement as a co-creative 
process. They notice that collective intelligence emerges as people build on each oth- 
er”s contributions. Such kinds of generative dialogues have practical advantages: a 
conversation leads to collectively ovvned results in a shorter period of time. Although 
the brilliance of individual contributions is acknovvledged, it becomes less and less 
important to insist on one”s ovvn position. Instead, everybody is more interested in 
finding the optimal solution for the situation by tapping into the collective vvisdom. 
Figure 3.1 shovvs the development of these communication flovvs tovvards collective 
intelligence. 

Disagreements and conflicting vievvpoints belong in multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tions because they create a fertile ground for overcoming challenges and finding nevv 
solutions. Unquestioned harmony is not desirable. But despite differences in opin- 
ions, high-quality dialogues in multi-stakeholder collaborations need to leave serial 
monologues and debates behind. They need to ensure guided cross-model conversations, 
and move into reflective and generative dialogue. This increases the likelihood that they 
can achieve transformative change. Therefore, an understanding of the essentials of 
dialogue and facilitation skilİs belong to the core competencies for initiators of mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations. 
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Figure 3.1 Communication patterns: from thinking alone to thinking together 


Source: Inspired by and adapted from İIsaacs, 1999 


The dialogic practices 


Every conversation or communication process is a co-creative process vvith partic- 
ipants individually and collectively holding the responsibility for the outcome. No 
matter hovv difficult or stuck a conversation seems to be, there exists an underlying 
coherence of the situation. The difficulties people have communicating vvith each 
other are symptoms of mental models that clash, a disconnection betvveen peo- 
ple, or the dysfunctionality of a human interaction system. Dialogic practices, if 
understood, can reveal the underlying vvhole and shift difficult conversations into 
constructive outcomes. Every conversation unfolds in a certain logic. Visible and 
invisible patterns of thinking and communication create blocks in conversations 
that impede people to move from thinking alone to thinking together. Avvareness 
about such underlying patterns and structures helps to change directions of conver- 
sations. People become more genuine and enter into a deeper level of communica- 
tion. ldeally, they start talking about vvhat they really need to talk about. VVith that, 
clarity unfolds. Hence, avvareness about thought patterns and patterns of interac- 
tion is a gatevvay to having higher quality conversations and ultimately increased 
effectiveness. 

Dialogue is a dynamic process that requires a delicate balance of inquiry (seek- 
ing nevv understanding) and advocacy (seeking to be understood). İaquiry needs 
the skills of listening and the ability to suspend iudgment: only then can one gain 
a deeper and nevver understanding of an issue, a stakeholder position, or a vvay 
forvard. Advocacy requires the courage to speak one”s voice or to speak on behalf 
of others, to convey a purpose and defend a course of action, and, at the same 
time, to underscore one”s position or criticism of other positions vvhile respecting 
difference. 
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Advocacy that is conducive to dialogic conversations reveals one”s thinking behind 
the expressed vievv, 


e İt illustrates the point of vievv vvith concrete examples that allovv others to follovv 
the line of thoughts. 

e İt mentions the interpretations of a situation and makes assumptions explicit. 

e It makes clear vvhat is expected to change in individual or collective behavior. 

e İt speaks from the heart and explains vvhy this particular issue is so important for 
the person. 


İnquiry that is conducive to dialogic conversations genuinely asks for other people”s 
point of vievv, 


e lt inquires into the thinking process of people: vvhy have they come to believe this 
or to advocate this or to feel this? 

e İt tries to suspend premature iudgments as much as possible and looks for the 
value in the other stakeholders” arguments or feelings. 

e İt searches for coherence beneath conflicts and explores vhat is missing. 


Balanced adyocacy and inquiry are effective in helping participants of a multi- 
stakeholder collaboration to see the vvhole picture and the best possible vvay for- 
vvard. There are four genuine dialogic practices that, if consciousİy kept in an overall 
dynamic balance, ensure high-quality dialogues. Figure 3.2 shovvs the four dialogic 
practices of voicing, listening, respecting, and suspending (lsaacs, 1999), vvhich vvill be 
explained in more details. 

The first dialogic practice is voicing, vyhich means more than İust assertive speaking. 


e ltis the ability to express one”s concerns, ambitions, intentions, or ob)ectives vvith 
a voice from the heart, acknovvledging that not everybody sees things in the same 
vvay. 

e İt assumes that one”s competence, intention, and vievv can not only bring things 
forvvard, but also stall them. 

e lItis built on the premise that every contribution, if authentically expressed, facili- 
tates the emergence of collective intelligence. 

e It requires the ability to listen, because listening encourages speaking. 


Stakeholders are often not avvare that the vvay vve speak influences the vvay others 
listen and the vvay others listen influences the vvay vve speak. If others are genuinely 
listening, a speaker can speak more freely, more authentically. ln multi-stakeholder 
collaborations, it is important to ensure that all voices — those of vveaker stakeholders 
and those of more povverful stakeholders — are heard sufficiently. Preventing stake- 
holders from voicing their points of vievv inevitably leads to mistrust, disengagement, 
and lack of commitment. İt is important to also be avvare of the dysfunctional side 
of voicing: at times, stakeholders dominate others, or engage in fake talk, intrigues, 
and non-transparent communication, etc. If that happens, it is an indicator of an 
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Figure 3.2 The dialogic practices 


Source: Inspired by and adapted from İsaacs, 1999 


emerging dysfunctionality in the collaboration ecosystem and time to reflect on hovv to 
get stakeholders back into a field of genuine dialogue. 
The second dialogic practice is listening, vihich is much more than not speaking. 


e ltisthe ability to create a space in vvhich people can genuinely express themselves. 

e İt means being able to recognize and accept another spealer”s right to an opin- 
ion — even if this opinion diverges from one”s ovvn. 

e İt creates trust and contributes to resilience in multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


The quality of listening enhances not only the quality of talking, but also the quality 
ofthinking. Good listening slovvs dovvn thinking and enables us to suspend our /iudg- 


ments. Nancy Kline (1999) has developed an elaborate approach tovvards creating 
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vhat she calİs a better ihinking environment, based on the experience that the quality 
of the attention a person gives to another person vvho is speaking positively influ- 
ences the quality of thinking and the authenticity of speaking. Attention, driven by 
deep respect and genuine interest and vvithout interruption is the key to a creat- 
ing an enabling thinking environment. Cultivating thinking environments in multi- 
stakeholder collaboration is important throughout all phases of the Dialogic Change 
Model. Most often, the first step in the engagement of stakeholders is the deep and 
authentic listening to their concerns, vievvpoints, and ideas. İn the course of building 
enlivening collaboration ecosystems, this requires not only listening to different actors, 
but also creating stakeholder events in vvhich these individuals can genuinely listen to 
each other. The ability to listen to each other in a structured vvay is the pathvvay into 
seeing beyond the interpretations of each stakeholder vievv into the larger picture and 
an underlying coherence. This becomes the ground for transformative change. More- 
over, once a culture of listening has been established among a group of stakeholders, 
decisions are made faster, more effectively, and in a more solution-oriented manner. 

The third dialogic practice is respecting, vvhich is, at the core, appreciating people as 
people, no matter vhat they think or do, and even if one entirely disagrees vvith any of 
someone else”s opinion or perspective. 


e İt is the ability to see others as legitimate beings. 

e ltthrives on the vvillingness to acknovvledge the integrity of another person and to 
reach out to understand their point of vievv. 

e İt engenders acceptance of differences as part of a vvhole. 


No multi-stakeholder collaboration can be successful vvithout genuine mutual 
respect. İf stakeholders are not treated vvith respect, they begin to treat others disre- 
spectfully. In a mature collaboration ecosystem, stakeholders respect others” opinions, 
even vvhen they do not share their point of vievv, But they assume that there is an 
underlying coherence behind the dissent that needs to be explored. Respect does not 
require acceptance and agreement at all stages, but the honoring of boundaries, the 
understanding of difference, and the embracing of diversity. Respect helps stakehold- 
ers to endure tensions that are inevitably part of transformative change processes 
vvith multiple stakeholders. 

The fourth dialogic practice is suspending, vvhich is the ability to vvithhold Tudgment. 


e İt means developing the ability to question our ovvn assumptions. 
e İt means shutting off one”s tendency to come to conclusions too quickly. 
e İt is the ability to notice vhen iudgement sets in. 


Suspending is the route into reflecting vvhile acting, to observe vvhat is happening 
vhile it is happening, because it teaches us to observe our thoughts. VVe all have the 
tendency to iudge others constantly, but developing our capacity to suspend means 
to hold sufficiently lightly vvhat vve are convinced of or vhat vve think is certain. İt 
means acknovledging and observing thoughts vvithout the need to entirely identify 
vvith our opinions. The more stakeholders in collaboration ecosystems develop this 
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ability, the better their chances of reaching a consensus, establishing constructive 
communication patterns, and being able to concentrate on problem-solving. 

The more stakeholders gain an (often intuitive) understanding of the dialogic 
practices of voice, İlisten, respect, and suspend, the higher the likelihood that a multi- 
stakeholder collaboration vvill move tovvards a communicative pattern of “thinking 
together” — a generative dialogue. This stimulates collective intelligence, furthers 
engagement, and fosters ideas and innovation, it facilitates efficient decision-making 
processes and encourages the taking of responsibility for future possibilities. The 
dialogic practices connect people vvith the vvholeness of a larger story and bring out 
their humanity. Hence, they enhance all Compass dimensions and therefore make 
an essential contribution to systems aliveness. They reflect an inner attitude, as vvell 
as an outer ability to engender constructive, solution-oriented communication. The 
presence of the dialogic practices changes the flovv of communication. Consensus is 
easier to reach, but is built on the naming and respecting of different perspectives. 

At the individual level, the dialogic practices can be used as self-reflection. Knovv- 
ing one”s ovvn preferred practices combined vvith the understanding that all practices 
are required in a dynamic balance to create high-quality dialogues, helps stakehold- 
ers assume a learning attitude. If vve all become more versatile in all practices, the 
flov/ of communications becomes more effective. İt is equally helpful to take a bird”s 
eye viev/ and observe commuhnication patterns in a group of collaborating actors. 
Most often, identifying an imbalance betvveen the practices and understanding vvhich 
practice is missing helps people to bring the missing practice in. This vvill improve 
the quality of the conversations. İt can even help to overcome conflicts. Becoming 
versatile in applying the dialogic practices is a capacity initiators and facilitators of 
multi-stakeholder collaborations need to acquire. Not every stakeholder can and vvill 
become a professional facilitator, but it helps to understand the role of facilitation in 
leading transformative change collectively. 


The role of facilitation in dialogues 


Facilitation can be described as a process in vvhich one person or tvvo persons guide 
the conversation in a group. These are usually people vvho have the acceptance and 
trust of the members of the group, are sufficiently neutral tovvards the different opin- 
ions, and do not have any intention to steer the group tovvards a predefined outcome 
of their particular interest. They help the group to identify or solve problems and 
make decisions that impact future pathvvays. They assist the group of stakeholders 
to see a vvider range of possibilities, to ensure that different angles are explored, and 
that the conversation stays in an effective flovv. The ideal result of good facilitation is 
alvvays increased group effectiveness. Often, the person vvho is requested to facilitate 
is nota member of the group, he or she is an outsider, not involved into the content 
and only helps to guide the process vvith her or his professional skills. Such a facil- 
itator vvill have a range of tools depending on their professional background. These 
tools can entail an efficient style of visualization, a good meeting design, a mixture 
of large group and small group discussions and procedures hovv to come to deci- 
sions and document them. There are many different techniques for the facilitation of 
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stakeholder events available that can be applied in multi-stakeholder collaborations 
for SDC implementation. Examples for such techniques for meetings vvith smaller or 
larger numbers are: 


e Future Search Conferences (VVeisbord 6. lannoff, 2o1o) for ioint systems diagno- 
sis and ?oint planning, 

e Open Space meetings (Ovven, 2009) that allovv many stakeholders to take the 
lead for themes that require in-depth conversations, 

e VUorld Cafe facilitation (Brovvn, zoos) vyhich enable the generation of ideas and 
multiple perspectives on issues, 

e Appreciate İnquiry and value creation approaches (Laszlo 6. Cooperrider, zoTo, 
Cooperrider 8. VVhitney, zoos) that build on the strength vvithin the system, 

e Design Thinking VVorkshop (IDEO, 2008, Stamm, zoo8) vvhich engender rapid 
prototyping of nevv ideas and approaches, 

e Living Labs (Leminen et al., 2o12) vvhich support innovation in netvvorks of 
stakeholders. 


Not every meeting needs to adopt such methods, but understanding such techniques 
can be helpful especially for larger stakeholder meetings in Phase z of the Dialogic 
Change Model, vihen the obiective is about agreeing on goals and implementation 
plans, or in Phase 3 vhen stakeholder learning events and strategic revievvs are impor- 
tant. The purpose of such meetings is alvvays to further the conditions for collective 
intelligence and engagement of stakeholders. İt is, hovvever, crucial, to choose meth- 
ods that fit purpose and context. Moreover, facilitators need to understand the shared 
principles that underpin such techniques and mirror the conditions for systems alive- 
ness in stakeholder meetings. Table 3.1 captures their essence. 

Multi-stakeholder collaborations for SDC implementation can benefit enormously 
from engaging skilled facilitators. İt might be recommendable in some cases to ask 
for the assistance of an external facilitator, particularly for large stakeholder meetings 
in Phase ə, in situations vvhere trust has been eroded, or in learning events in Phase 
3, vvhen all participating stakeholders vvant to focus on the content. But it isn”t alvvays 
possible or necessary to employ external facilitators. Stevvarding the process and 
communication flovv of multi-stakeholder collaborations cannot alvvays rely on exter- 
nal facilitators. Stakeholders need to take ovvnership of the commuhnicative quality 
themselves. The skills of dialogic facilitation therefore need to be made available for 
every person in the group. Particularly people vvho aspire to lead transformative change 
collectively in multi-stakeholder collaborations need to acquire such skills vvhen they 
engage stakeholders, call for meetings, ask for feedback, try to understand a difficult 
situation, or vvant to help other people identify their problems. The more stakehold- 
ers are versatile vvith the essentials of a dialogic approach, the more facilitation can 
happen from vvithin the circle of stakeholders. 

The dialogic facilitation skills elaborated in this chapter empoveer every person in 
the room to make facilitative moves and become an active co-creator of better group 
results. This leads to purposeful, result-oriented high-quality conversations in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations for SDG implementation. Dialogic facilitation moves avvay 
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Table 3.ı The shared principles for stakeholder meetings 


Humanity Staying avare of the influence of space and connection 

, Choosing enlivening architectural or geographic locations and 
settings is as important as creating time and space for people to 

— connect vvith each other. 


ge) 


Collective intelligence Getting the system into a conversation vəitth itself 

, Bringing out and acknovvledging different perspectives as 
respect for difference alvvays precedes consensus building. Once 
differences are clear to everybody, asking stakeholders to identify 
underlying commonalities helps to find common ground. 


Engagement Understanding the premises of collective action 

, Ensuring a structured and transparent integration process 
tovvards finding common ground and getting to ioint results or 
agreements. Planning of ioint activities can only take place after 
consensus has been reached. This can be follovved by agreements 
on next steps as vvell as roles and responsibilities. 


Innovation Harnessing the povyer of self-organization 

ə, Enabling stakeholders to take full ovvnership for the change 
ahead is paramount. This means to encourage them to design 
the envisaged change themselves (no pre-designed plans). Pro- 
totyping future ideas in content vvorking groups is as important 
as alvvays sharing results in the plenary. 


ə o 


V/holeness Taking stakeholders in the room as a microcosm of the stakeholder 

system 

, Ensuring a good representation of the stakeholder system in 
the room is crucial, Most importantly, vvho is in the room needs 
to be made visible, so that everybody can experience hovv the 
microcosm of the larger systems begins to interact. 


Future possibilities Focusing on future pathu,ays 

" Diagnosing the current situation is a task that needs to be done 
together. But the next step must alvvays be to converse about 
hovv the future could look different and pathvvays to get there. 
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from handing over the responsibility for group effectiveness to an outside neutral per- 
son. A person vvho facilitates in a dialogic vvay is concerned vvith the question: vvhat is 
the conversation vve realİly need to have here in order to move forvvard? Such a person 
is continually searching for an ansvver to that question in collaboration vvith her or his 
colleagues. This requires a higher degree of avvareness about vvhat happens in a group 
and subsequently in the conversation. İt also requires a certain degree of knovvledge 
about oneself, an avvareness about hovv one communicates vvith others. A dialogic 
facilitator vvill continuously cultivate a sense of inner knovving and self-observation. 
Coming to understand oneself and understanding others is a cornerstone of dialogic 
facilitation. People, vvho facilitate in a dialogic vvay, find creative vvays for a group of 
stakeholders to learn to think together. They become guardians of the emergence of 
collective intelligence in multi-stakeholder collaborations. This requires the ability 
to notice patterns in conversations or discern different phases of a commuhnicative 
flovv that require different facilitative moves that make the conversation move on or 
deepen. Dialogic facilitators develop the ability to see and diagnose dysfunctional 
patterns in the vvay stakeholders interact, and find vvays to overcome them, if they 
block progress. At the core of dialogic facilitation is the understanding that the positive 
results of multi-stakeholder collaborations that bring about transformative change are 
inextricably linked to the leaming iourneys of all stakeholders tovvards creating more 
constructive human interaction patterns. İt is this inner transformation that vvidens 
choices for communicating and acting, because people begin to take responsibility for 
the coherence of the collaboration ecosystem. The example that follovvs illustrates vhat 
this can mean in a complex and conflictual multi-stakeholder collaboration. 


CASE EXAMPLE 3.1: STAYING IN THE COLLABORATİVE FİELD - 
TOVVARDS SUSTAINABLE GREEN COFFEE PRODUCTION 


-. The Common Code for the Coffee Community (AC) that vvas intro- 
HÜNGER duced in Chapter 2 became a pioneering industry-vvide model for 
((( improving the lives of many smallİ-scale coffee farmers. It contrib- 
“” uted to giving consumers environmental and social peace of mind 
vvhen they en/oy a good conversation over a cup of coffee. But more 

so, it catalyzed the integration of sustainable sourcing of coffee into 

ıl a business strategy and supply-chain management in most large 
qulunu coffee-roasting companies. İn Phase ş, the stakeholder-composed 
CO steering committee meetings took place in different coffee produc- 
ing countries. One of these meetings vvas held in Brazil in the year 

zoo4 in the city of Salvador de Bahia. The stakeholders vvere getting 
close to iointly agreeing on hovv cash-strapped small-scale farmers could green their 
operational practices vvithout going out of business. This required financial support 
from the large roasting companies vvho vvere hesitant to commit, vvhile the NGOs 
threatened to ieopardize the entire collaboration, if they refused. Tensions vvere high 
at the meeting. But stakeholders — coffee grovvers, roasters, company representa- 


tives, leaders from vvorkers” unions and coffee cooperatives, researchers and activ- 
ists, presidents of coffee federations, government officials, lavvyers, and sustainability 
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managers — had grovm into a diverse community of people vvho had gone beyond 
İust negotiating their different interests. They felt they had /ioined a movement for 
sustainable green coffee production. Different versions of the proposed agreement 
document had been under discussion for months. The tensions around company 
commitments had revived mistrust betvveen the coffee industry and international 
NGOs. At the meeting in Brazil, stakeholders vvere all avvare that a mutual move into 
the future vvas at stake. This one step could move the system tovvards coffee sustain- 
ability tovvards failure or success. The /oint leaming iourney over more than tvvo years 
had equipped them vvith the skills to handle a difficult conversation together. Despite 
all the repeated political fights and contradictory positions, an atmosphere of respon- 
sibility for a ioint outcome made it impossible for stakeholders to misbehave. They 
vvould not vvithhold their positions, but vvould proceed the conversation vvith respect 
for one another. Each stakeholder took responsibility for staying in the collaborative 
field. After a lengthy and arduous meeting, the agreement vvas reached. 


Dialogic facilitation is the ability to make things happen through and vvith others 
in a vvay that ensures an ongoing dialogic conversation betvveen people. This is not 
about false harmony, as disagreements are important in İeading transformative change 
collectively. But it is the ability to help each other in a diverse group of stakeholders 
through difficulties, to move to a certain end point that consolidates as a ioint result, 
or to reach a nevv level of thinking together. Dialogic facilitation ensures that: 


e Different perspectives or vievvpoints of participants are considered, vvhich is par- 
ticularly important in complex collaborative change, 

ə The voices of all relevant participants or stakeholders are heard and listened to, 

e Meetings are held more efficiently and effectively, 

e The quality of decisions is improved and problem-solving is enhanced, and 

e More participation, energy, and enthusiasm are encouraged during implementa- 
tion of decisions. 


The ability to take responsibility for and subsequently facilitate collective intelligence 
processes that lead to engagement and collective action is an important foundation 
for İeading transformative change collectively. Dialogic facilitators enhance the flovv of 
commuhnications tovvards guided conversations, as vvell as reflective and generative dia- 
İogues. The follovving deep dives into dialogic facilitation competencies vvill illustrate 
hovv the flovv of communication in a group of stakeholders can be positively influ- 
enced. The first deep-dive sketches the levels of attention that dialogic facilitators need 
to take care of. The second deep-dive looks at understanding facilitative interventions 
and hovv facilitators can shift conversations tovvards generative dialogues. The £third 
deep-dive suggests practical hints for designing meaningful conversations. 


Levels of attention in facilitation 


VVithout avvareness of the structures and patterns in conversations, participants in or 
facilitators of dialogues may fail to manage unconscious dynamics that can often lead to 
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ineffectiveness in group conversations and stakeholder meetings. Avvareness, of course, 
starts vvith observation, and this faculity is particularly important in dialogic facilitation. 
As the conversation proceeds in a group of stakeholders, the dialogic facilitator, even 
though he or she might be part of the group, starts observing vvhat is happening. VVith 
increasing experience, he or she begins to see the patterns in the conversation, notes the 
flovv of energy, and gauges interest and enthusiasm or boredom. Moreover, dialogic facil- 
itators do not iust observe others, but also themselves as co-creators of conversational 
patterns. The ability to observe others” commuhnicative behaviors, to observe the flovv of 
communication among stakeholders, and to stay avvare of one”s ovvn tendencies in com- 
munication requires increased attention to different levels of a conversation at the same 
time. ldeally, a dialogic facilitator is able to maintain attention on the follovving levels: 


e The individual level (her/his ovvn and that of other people in the group): 
e The level of the group process, 
ə The system level. 


AlI these levels are intertvvined and play out simultaneousily. 


İndividual level 


At the individual level, the focus of attention of a dialogic facilitator is on noticing and 
understanding one”s ovvn profile and that of other people taking part in the conver- 
sation. For example, each of us may have strengths in certain dialogic practices, vvhile 
having others underdeveloped. The vvay these strengths and development areas are 
often unconsciousİy enacted needs to be perceived by the dialogic facilitator. This 
means learning to notice hovv this has an impact on the flovv of the conversation, on 
hovv people interact vvith each other, and on hovv this leads to a certain outcome of 
the conversation. A skilled dialogic facilitator vvould notice vvhich dialogic practices are 
missing and then ensure they are brought in. 


Level of group process 


At the level of the group process the focus of attention is on observing the quality of 
“being together” in the group, noticing hovv safe people feel, noticing vvhat can or can”t 
be said. This also means observing the energy level of the group and noticing vvho is 
and vvho is not participating. A skilled facilitator helps the conversation to move into 
another phase through ensuring vveaker voices get heard by inquiring into tensions or 
by helping the group reflect about the process of the conversation. This can also mean 
facilitating cross-model conversations that reveal different, if not opposing, interpreta- 
tions of a certain reality. A skilled facilitator helps stakeholders express these conflict- 
ing models and enables others to listen to vyhat is being expressed. 


System level 


At the system level, the focus of attention is on contextualizing the conversation 
betvveen stakeholders in the larger system. This means acknovvledging that the vvay 
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the conversation takes place is determined by this context, by patterns of thinking in 
the system, or by povver structures that prevail in the system. İt also means connect- 
ing not only the content but also the flovv of the conversation to the larger “story” that 
is consciouslİy or unconsciously told about a certain reality. lt may reveal underlying 
dominant thinking paradigms that inform the vvay stakeholders think about an issue 
or about each other. A skilled facilitator vvould inquire into the underlying stories and 
paradigms. 

The different levels of attention enable dialogue facilitators to become more skilled 
in helping conversations tovvards increased effectiveness. This is supported by under- 
standing hovv facilitative interventions vvork best. 


Facilitative interventions 


Dialogic facilitators are committed to helping stakeholders into meaningful 
conversations and outcome-oriented dialogues. This can much more likely be 
achieved vvhen conversations move tovvards reflective and generative dialogues. 
The choice of facilitative moves to achieve this depends on the situation (lsaacs, 
1999). Very formal settings often only permit facilitation moves that guide the 
conversation tovvards increased effectiveness. Typical forms of guiding facilitation 
moves include: 


e Bypassing difficulties by asking participants vvhat they suggest vvould be alterna- 
tive vvays to handle the problem. 

e Making sure those vvho are not actively involved are asked for their opinion. 

e Acting like a traffic cop in the conversation, making sure everybody is heard. 

e Proactively raising questions about the content. 

e İn task-based settings, making sure activities remain focused. 

e In a dialogic conversation, seeking to maintain balance and easing the flovv of 
conversations. 


The more familiar participants have become vvith the dialogue process the more they 
can create reflective avvareness ofthe process that influences the communication and 
appİy facilitation moves that belong to naming observations. Typical forms of naming 
facilitation moves include: 


e Offering observations about patterns in communications, such as hovv people 
speak or vyho mostly speaks or perceived differences in vievvpoints. 

e Expressing observations about critical moments such as repetitions or impasses. 

e İnviting reflection on the process of the conversation or certain issues that have 
arisen. 


Skilled dialogue facilitators can take facilitation moves one step further tovvards 
engaging stakeholders vvith questions that take them to a deeper and more 
reflective or generative level of dialogue. This can immensely contribute to 
changing the discourse, to generating nevv content of conversations and it may 
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open pathvvays to novel thinking. Typical forms of engaging facilitation moves 
include: 


e lİnquiring into the situation by asking questions that shift the perspective on an 
issue, such as: vvhat vvould other people think, if they listened to our conversa- 
tion? or VVhat, if the vvay vve communicate mirrors the challenge vve are trying to 
address? 

e İnviting individuals or the group to tell the story that is behind a certain concern, 
opinion, or perspective. 

e Asking stakeholders to look at the perceptions people have of each other and hovv 
they are linked to past experiences. 


Such facilitative interventions are situational and require experience vvith the maturity 
ofa group of stakeholders to move tovvards high-quality dialogue. But it is possible to 
prepare the ground for such meaningful conversations. 


Designing meaningful conversations 


Actors in multi-stakeholder collaborations often underestimate the impact ofthe qual- 
ity of conversations on the outcomes and the time required to get to results. As elabo- 
rated in Chapter 2, collaboration ecosystems vvith multiple and diverse stakeholders are 
created by building good containers — groups of emotionally engaged and committed 
people. This is the space in vvhich good and effective conversations take place. They 
can be seen as a kind of vessel that can hold a İot: the individual and the group, feel- 
ings, emotions, the truth, tension, difference, sympathy, antipathy, the stories of the 
individuals, and the story of the group. The better the dialogic quality of the conver- 
sation is the more functional becomes the contfainer for change — the key driver of suc- 
cess. The vvay people hold each other in respect despite difference in opinion is a key 
determining factor for the quality of the outcomes of multi-stakeholder collaborations. 
Dialogic facilitators understand hovv to create the conditions for such meaningful con- 
versations. VVhen the follovving sequence of practices informs the agenda design and 
facilitation of meetings", they ease the vvay to high-quality dialogues. Table 3.ı summa- 
rizes these design practices and illustrates them vvith examples of facilitation designs. 


Design practice fk 1: container 


Giving attention to humanity at the beginning and the end ofa 
conversation 


The beginning and the end of a conversation in meetings, vvork- 
shops, or bilateral talks are of high importance as they determine the 

b climate in vvhich the conversation takes place and is contained. Par- 
iə ) ticularly the beginning sets the tone in vvhich the conversation is con- 
ducted, and even though it is often not made conscious, the tone of 
the beginning creates an invisible agreement in the group about hovv 
to act or not to act, vyhat to say or not to say, if to reveal one”s truth or not. Both the 
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beginning and the end of a conversation can be seen as a gatevvay, a transition — in 
the beginning from individuality to collectivity, and in the end the reverse. A con- 
sciousİy created beginning of a conversation allovvs people to move into the common 
space in vvhich the conversation shall take place. İt helps them to shift from solitude 
to connectedness. The consciousİy created end of a conversation helps people to 
contain the space in vvhich the conversation had been taking place and move back 
into their individual reality. This is vhy the beginning and the end of a conversation 
needs a check-in and a check-out, vvhich is described in Box 34. 


Box 3.1 Understanding check-in and check-out 


Check-in and check-out are great tools to start and end stakeholder meetings that 
are meant to become meaningful and outcome-oriented. Checking-in means that 
every voice is in the room is heard and every person in the room is seen before the 
actual content conversations start. This can mean that everybody attending the 
meeting or vvorkshop has the opportunity to say something about vvhere he or she 
is in that exact moment, hovv they are feeling, or anything else that is on her or his 
mind. It helps participants 


e (to arrive at full presence, 

e to take note of all people in the room as people, 
e to leave behind other concerns, and 

e to focus on the content of meeting. 


ln multi-stakeholder collaborations vve often deal vvith people that vve might not 
knovv very vvell, or maybe even feel resentments tovvards. Any kind of consciousİy 
created informal atmosphere at the beginning of a meeting or conversation is help- 
ing for building connections. Therefore, it is important to create an atmosphere of 
acknovvledgment of people"s humanikty. This little ritual adds a personal note to every 
meeting that not only boosts the quality but also the efficiency of the conversational 
process. Opening up the possibility of a check-in at the beginning of the meeting or 
conversation may feel avvkvvard vvhen people are not used to it, but as people get to 
knovv them, check-ins become more and more useful. Therefore, in less formal envi- 
ronments, it helps before using check-in and check-out Tor the first time, to introduce 
the concept to the group and explain its effect on the effectiveness of conversations. 
ln more formal environments the check-in may be a very brief introduction of each 
participant combined vvith a one sentence ansvver to a question a facilitator poses, 
such as: vvhen vvould you call this meeting a success at the end of today? 

There are many variations of check-in or check-out, so it never gets boring, once 
people have understood the principles of making humanity present. One can use 
it to tune people into a certain topic, for example by asking them to check-in vvith 
vvhat their best experience in cross-sector collaboration vvas. Another variation is to 
cut it dovvn to a one-vvord check-in to get the essence of vvhat people are feeling 
at that moment. In large groups, it helps assisting people vvho do not knovv each 
other vvell by asking them to check-in in small groups, and then tune back into the 
plenary. At the end of each meeting, it is important to honor the collective space 
and also have a check-out of each person individually before the conversation ends. 
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These tvvo examples from the feeld illustrate the positive effect of a check-in in 
highiy formal environments. 


CASE EXAMPLE 3.2: DEVELOPING A FUTURE CHARTER 
FOR SDG IMPLEMENTATION 


nı” The aim of a stakeholder consultation conference vvith more than 
FÜR HE GÜAL$ 


3oo participants convened by the German Government in 2014 
aimed to identify core elements of a future strategy to implement the 
SDGs. The meeting vvas officially opened by the respective Minister, 
after vvhich the professional conference facilitator took over. Much to 
the surprise of all participants, she did not explain the program and 
introduced the first keynote speaker, but asked the guests to turn to their neighbour, 
introduce each other, and chat for three minutes about vvhat their dearest aspiration 
vvas to collaborate tovvards achieving the global goals. Only after this check-in did the 
official program start. İt set the tone for person-to-person connections and construc- 
tive vvorkshop sessions in the afternoon. 


CASE EXAMPLE 3.3: VVORKING TOVVARDS A VVHİITE 
PAPER ON LAND MANAGEMENT IN CAMBODİA 


The inter-ministerial technical vvorking group on future land man- 
agement ofthe Government of Cambodia met to discuss the ioined 
input for the development of a future-oriented land policy in 2oo8. 
İn the highly protocol-oriented environment, the meeting began 
vvith distinguished speakers on the podium ranging from deputy 
directors from the collaborating ministries to the Minister of Land 
Management. The meeting vvas guided by a skilled dialogic process facilitator viho 
vvas knovvn to the speakers and had gained their trust in advance of the meeting. 
After each of the speakers had expressed their vievvs on challenges and opportuni- 
ties, the facilitator thanked the spealkers, invited them to ?oin participants at round 
tables (vvhich all but the Minister did), and continued vvith a check-in related to land 
policy challenges at the tables. This set the tone for inter-ministerial cooperation 
and paved the vvay for understanding that land policy vvas affecting all stakeholders 
present. 


Design practice fi 2: intention 
Connect people vvith u/holeness and Tuture possibilities 


İtis common good practice to create clarity of the purpose of a meet- 
ing even before the meeting starts. This is usually reflected in the 
invitation or at least brought to the intention of stakeholders at the 
beginning ofthe meeting. The questions that need to be ansvvered by 
clarifying the intention of a stakeholder meeting are: vvhy are vve 
here? VVhat is the difference vve are going to make vvith this meeting? 
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This means creating a /oint understanding of vhat needs to be 
di achieved on the level of content, the level of relationships, and the level 
e/lVə of process (see Box 3.2), and captures vvhen the time has been spent 
vvisely. Every successful meeting needs to connect people not only 
vvith each other, but also vvith the ioint purpose, a larger story, and an 
emotionally compelling goal. This is the basis for constructive com- 
munication. This connection can then become the catalysing ingredient for agree- 
ments hovv to lead transformative change together. 


Box 3.2 The three levels of meeting obiectives 


If stakeholders talk about their expectations for a meeting, they naturally refer 
to the content obiectives or tangible outcomes. Only these are usually seen as 
legitimate achievements. This tends to neglect that it is people vvith thouoghts, 
Teelings, and aspirations vvho bring co/laboration ecosystems to life and enable 
the delivery of transformative change. This is vvhy it is of utmost importance to 
become avvare of all obiectives that are relevant for achieving good meeting re- 
sults. Hence, vvhen planning meetings, envisaged obiectives should be considered 
on these three levels: 


Relationship obiectives refer to a change occurring in the vvay stakeholders are 
connected or interact vvith each other, e.g. 


e People having a better understanding of each other, 
e People getting to knovv and appreciate each other, 
e People getting exposed to each others experiences, etc. 


Process obiectives refer to a change in attitude, as vvell as clarity and perception 
regarding the vvay forvvard, e.g. 


e People having a sense of ovvnership for outcomes and process, 

e People understanding hovv the initiative is embedded in the larger 
context, 

e People feeling their concerns or positions have been heard, 

e People being capacitated and sufficiently knovvledgeable about the issue at 
hand. 


Content obiectives refer to tangible and documented outcomers that create a 
change in concrete İoint action e.g. 


e People come to a consensus on a vision or obiective, vvhich gets vvrit- 
ten up, 

e People have agreed on an action plan, signed a memorandum of understand- 
ing, developed a roadmap together, or agreed on rules for coordinated imple- 
mentation, etc. 
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Design practice fi 3: frame 
Offer a process structure that ensures engagement 


Meetings need agendas as roadmaps so that everybody vil feel 
comfortable vyhere the meeting vvill be going and vvhen vvhat is going 
to happen. Such meeting programs create the frame for the collec- 
tive intention to mature and the collective action to be prepared. 
They shovv not only breaks, but also vyhich conversations vvill take 
place in the plenary and vvhich in small group discussions. They 
shovv something about hovv the group vill vvork together, vyhich content issues vill be 
discussed v/hen, and at vhat points results vvill be consolidated. Knovving and under- 
standing the frame for the conversations creates trust and reliability. lt puts stake- 
holders at ease. 


Design practice fi 4: dialogue 
Create conversations that harvest colylective intelligence 


Depending on the history of hovv conversations have taken place in 
an institutional setting, people often do not freely express their 
points of vievv. Particularly in settings in vvhich hierarchy is rendered 
important, people vvho are not in povver positions are afraid to speak 
up. Differences in opinions are not necessarily asked for. From a 
dialogic standpoint, this means that opposing vievvs that are cru- 
cially important in multi-stakeholder collaborations, vvill intentionally or unintention- 
ally be silenced. This may at times be experienced as speeding up decision-making. 
in stakeholder meetings, it erodes trust and subsequent engagement and ovvnership 
for implementation. İgnorance tovvards opposers alvvays pays back negatively. The 
issue here is not to necessarily agree vvith opposers, but hearing their voices, listen- 
ing carefully to vvhat they have to say and considering vvhat they say might actually 
provide a valid contribution. But getting a diversity of vievvpoints into a conversation 
does not only relate to opposers, it also relates to people vvho are not expressing 
themselves because they are disengaged or do not trust themselves to have anything 
important to say. There are various moves dialogic facilitators can use to bring in a 
diversity of perspectives. For example, asking people vvho do not speak vvhat they 
think about a particular issue, inquiring into opposing vievvs, or making transparent 
differences in perspectives and points of vievv in a respectful manner. Facilitators 
need to design meeting agendas so that differences in perspective, various vievv- 
points, and knovvledge can emerge. Only then can they move into consensus build- 
ing. Any meeting design that deals vvith content issues needs to ensure such 
meaningful conversations. Most often, it helps to ask stakeholders to talk about 
more difficult issues in smaller groups first and then integrate findings or results 
into the plenary. 
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Design practice if 5: collective action 
Practice engagement and Toster innovation 


Stakeholder meetings are small and temporary laboratories of the 
collaboration that needs to happen once the meeting obyectives have 
been accomplished. Engagement that connects people around con- 
crete tasks and that leads to collective action requires practice. İf peo- 
ple have managed to achieve )iointly created results in meetings, this 
experience influences the vvay they vvill vvork together in the future. It 
builds trust into the group”s capability to actually do change together 
and it enormously contributes to the satisfaction of stakeholders 
vvith the meeting they have spent time in. Hence, in the facilitative 
design of stakeholder meetings and the time for vvorking together in 
smalİ groups to reach a certain output are crucially important. Any 
intermediate result, hovvever, needs to be brought back as a report 
to the plenary. 


Design practice if 6: results and reflection 
Ensure pathvvays tovvards future possibilities and close vvith humanity 


Time pressure in meetings, lovv quality meeting designs, and over- 
packed agendas often let stakeholders rush out at the end of a 
meeting to pursue other tasks. Dialogic facilitators do the utmost 
best to prevent this as it deteriorates the entire effort of convening 
stakeholders into meaningful conversations. Stakeholder meetings 
need a proper ending, of vvhich the check-out is the last step that 
bridges the flovv from the collective endeavor to vvhatever stakehold- 
ers need to move tovvards individually. The check-out can highlight 
vievvs about the meeting, but also help each other”s understanding 
that there is a vvorld beyond the meeting that is demanding for each 
of the participants. Hovvever, bringing a meeting back to human- 
ity vyithout having consolidated the results haunts stakeholders 
sooner or later. It leaves people vvith the feeling of being unsure vvhat has been 
achieved and if the time vvas spent vvisely. Moreover, a lack of results consolidation 
may erode trust: minutes or meetings results distributed a fevv vveeks later may look 
different from hovv each stakeholder had perceived results immediately follovving 
the meeting. Hence, the design of every stakeholder meetings needs to build into 
the agenda a summary of meeting results. This means going through the results 
achieved, the decisions made, or the agreements reached in the plenary at the end 
of the meeting. This should be follovved by an agreement on next steps — a must 
in every high-quality stakeholder meeting. Only than is it time for a reflective, often 
short, final check-out. 
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Table 3.2 Design practices for co-creative conversations 


Design practice 


Guiding questions 


Examples 


$ n: Container 


z 
g2) 


$hz: İntention 


153: Frame 


4/4 Dialogue 


$kş Collective action 


şk 6 Results and 
reflection 


VVhat can vve do 

so that people can 
encounter each 
other as people and 
respect one another? 


V/hy are vve here? 
V/hat can vve do to 
get the purpose of 
the meeting and the 
larger issue clear? 


Hovv vvill vve vvork 
together? 

VVhat is the time 
frame? 

VVhat are the 
responsibilities? 


Hovv vvill vve deal 
vvith differences and 
ensure all voices 
are brought into the 
conversation? 


Hovv do vve vvork 
together on specific 
tasks? Hovv viill 

vve move tovvards 
results? 


VVhat did vve achieve 
together? 

Hovv do vve create 
room for reflection? 
VVhat are the next 
steps? 


Check-in vvith personal questions or small 
round tables using guiding question 
Music and 7ournaling before the 
beginning 

Coffee break before starting 

Getting together in the evening before 


Being clear about the “VVhy” of the meeting 
o Obiectives 

o Expected results 

o Connection to the larger goal 


Agenda points and program flovv 


The form of plenary and group inter- 
actions and hovv they are designed to 
ensure meaningful conversations that 
bring all voices in. 


The flovv of task-related vvorking groups, 
plenary discussions, content input, 
reports, or expert inputs 


The Integration of results and ioint 
revievv, agreement on next steps (vvhat, 
vvho, by vvhen) 
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CASE EXAMPLE 3.4: EXAMPLE FROM THE FİELD: TOVVARDS 
SUSTAINABLE SUNDARBANS MANGROVES İN INDİA AND 
BANGLADESH 


11 "yon The transboundary Sundarbans mangrove forest, atro,ooo km?, is the larg- 
AMD CÜMMUNİTİES 


est in the vvorld. İt is, hovvever, being degraded on multiple fronts including, 
for example, by large-scale, commercial shrimp farms. In this context, the 

A İz Global Nature Fund (GNF) and the Naturland Association from Germany 
” - partnered vvith the Nature, Environment, and VvVildlife Society (NEV/S) in 
ə İndia and the Bangladesh Environment and Development Society (BEDS) 

İ2 təsurmu to initiate a multi-stakeholder partnership for restored mangroves and 
uyma" th riving coastal communities. İn preparation of a first engagement vvork- 
shop that vvould set the tone for effective collaboration, a dialogic process 
facilitator convened a series of preparatory calİs vvith key actors from the 
collaborating partners. Focus vvas on hovv 7oint vision development vvould 

VER strengihen the formation of the core group of partners as a coniqiner 
across the tvvo countries, vvhile remaining specific and relevant to the situ- 
ation in each of the countries. İt became clear that actors needed to share 
their understanding ofthe context as vvell as hovv to best create resonance 
for the initiative, led by the partners, among the stakeholders in the coastal 


14 FF communities. The aims ofthe meeting vvere finally agreed as 
BHOV VATER 


e Build a common understanding of the challenges in the man- 
grove ecosystem. 

ə Create a ioint vision for the partnership. 

e Strengthen trust and a desire among partners to vvork tovvards 
the vision collectively. 

e Build commitment for taking next steps and identify capacity- 
building needs. 


The first one-and-a-half-day vvorkshop vvas held in India vvith the 


17 PARTNERSHIPS əə 5: B ici 
FORTME G0A1$ mafority of participants brought in by NEVVS, but ioined by tvvo repre- 


sentatives from Bangladesh. The second vvorkshop vvas conducted in 

dö Bangladesh vvith the mafority of participants brought in from BEDS, yet 

ioined by tvvo representatives from India. This strengthened the iden- 

tity of the core group, helped them demonstrate their commitment 

to the partnership in the eyes of participants, and communicated the transboundary 

nature of the partnership. Round tables vvere selected vvith seating deliberately mixing 

people from different sectors to encourage exchange, learning, and connection. The 

vvorkshop goals vvere arrived through a combination of contextual inputs from core 

group members, facilitation of a guided visioning process” as depicted in Figure 3.3, 
and formation of action-oriented vvorking groups by participants. 

The vvorking groups, both in India and Bangladesh, focused on: Mangroves, İiveli- 

hoods and communities, as vvell as shrimps value chains. The agreed results from the 

vvorkshop included: key milestones to pursue in zozo, additional stakeholders to involve, 
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Figure 3.3 Shared vision for healthy Sundarbans mangrove, thriving coastal commuhnities, 
and robust aquaculture value chains 


Table 3.3 The vvorkshop flovv in relation to the design practices 


Design practice Guiding questions VVorkshop design 


4F1: Container “ V/hat can ve (n, VVelcome by BEDS representative and introduction of 


do so that core group 
people can v— Participant introductions vvith the Check-in ques- 
.. encounter each tion: “VVhat is one, key reason vvhy you came to this 


gə ) other as peo- vvorkshop?” 
ple and respect 


one another? 


dz: Intention “ VVhy are vve , Summary of selected pre-vvorkshop survey responses 
here? VVhat can - Agreement on vvorkshops obiectives: 
vve do to get o Build a common understanding ofthe challenges in 
the purpose the mangrove ecosystem 
ofthe meeting o Create a /oint vision for the partnership 
and the larger o Strengthen trust and a desire among partners to 
issue clear? vvork tovvards the vision collectively 


o Build commitment for taking next steps and identify 
capacity building needs 
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Design practice Guiding questions 


VVorkshop design 


153: Frame . 


44 Dialogşue “ 


iş Collective - 
action 


NİZ 
—— 


$k 6 Results . 
and Reflection 


Hovv vvill vve 
vvork together? 
VVhat is the 
time frame? 
VVhat are the 
responsibili- 
tiesə 


Hovv vvill vve 
deal vvith 
differences 
and ensure 
all voices 

are brought 
into the 
conversation? 


Hovv do vve 
vvork together 
on specific 
tasks? Hovv 
vvill vve move 
tovvards 
results? 


VVhat did or 
can vve achieve 
together? 

Hovv do vve 
create room 
for reflection? 
VVhat are the 
next steps? 


( VVorkshop program overvievv, goals, and vvorkshop 
agreements 


, Creating a shared understanding of the context through 
elaborating different perspectives on sustainability 
challenges in the mangrove ecosystem, such as: 

o Coastal Conservation and improving livelihoods 
through Integrated Mangrove Aquaculture 

o Promoting mangrove protection and sustainable 
aquaculture 

o Socioeconomic and socio-environmental develop- 
ment in the Sundarbans 

Session 1: 

" Creating a shared zoşo visior for the multi-stakeholder part- 
nership tovvards a sustainable mangrove ecosystem: healthy 
mangroves, thriving coastal communities, and a robust 
aquaculture value chain in the transboundary Sundarbans 

" The vvorkshop process: creative guided visioning, individ- 
ual, pair, and small group vvork, consolidation through 
small group presentations, discussion on specifics and 
creating an overall image, supported by a volunteer artist, 
collecting any inputs on draft vision poster 

Session z: 

(An invitation to engage: brainstorming next steps 
together for vvorking tovvards the vision through 

" The vvorkshop process: 

o Outlines examples of multi-stakeholder dialogue forums 
that exist and need to be supported to achieve the vision. 

" VVorking groups focused on the topics: 

o Protecting and restoring the transboundary man- 
grove ecosystem 

o Promoting integrated mangrove aquaculture for 
sustainable livelihoods and thriving communities 

o Promoting collaboration along the aquaculture value chain 

ə Revisiting strengths and contributions of the partner 
organizations 

, 1dentifying capacity needs 

, Agreeing on communication procedures. 

" VVorkshop feedback, closing vvords, check out circle 
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stakeholder dialogue events to engage nevv actors, and possibilities for pilot initiatives. 
Table 3.3 shovvs the flovv of the vvorkshop program in relation to the design practices. 


Dialogic process facilitators: stevvards of aliveness 
in collaboration ecosystems 


Dialogic facilitation skills for high-quality stakeholder meetings are important. Hovv- 
ever, the role of collective leaders in multi-stakeholder collaborations goes further. 
Collective leaders need to become gialogic process facilitators. This means that their 
ability to shift communication patterns among diverse and often conflicting stakehol- 
ders tovvards life-enhancing patterns is not onİy enacted in stakeholder meetings, 
but relates to the design and implementation ofthe entire multi-stakeholder collabo- 
ration throughout all four phases of the Dialogic Change Model. Dialogic process facil- 
itators support collaborative interventions into complex stakeholder systems. They 
act as stevvards of transformative change. This contributes tremendously to a col- 
lectively held vision for change and, subsequently, to ioint implementation. Actors 
vvho have gained such skills play an important role in multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tions for successful implementation ofthe SDGs. They embody the faculty of leading 
transformative change collectively. They take care of the future and venture into the 
unknovvn. They take the road less travelled if it leads to innovation and allovvs them 
to test nevv approaches. They are visionaries vvho keep a sense of vvholeness alive 
and connect vvith future possibilities. They harvest collective intelligence by craft- 
ing consensual agreements among diverse perspectives vvith respect for difference. 
They inspire others tovvards engagement vvith an emotionally compelling goal. They 
enliven people”s humanity, are masters of relationship management, and create a 
context of trust and continuity. They deal vvith conflicts and crises constructively 
and knovv that these are, in fact, often opportunities for innovation. They follovv- 
through on agreed action. Diqlogic process facilitators knovv that they are stevvarding 
the collaborative field of multiple stakeholders tovvards increasing systems aliveness 
vvell vhen there is an atmosphere of commitment that makes it impossible to )eop- 
ardize outcomes despite differences in opinions and positions. V/hen stakeholders 
stay in the collaborative field despite occasional mistrust, difficult to negotiate pro- 
gress, and lived-through tensions, then dialogic process facilitators have done their 
fob. If this level of commitment has been achieved, then the system of collaborating 
stakeholders has matured. The collaboration ecosystem vvill deliver transformative 
change. VVhat are the six tasks that dialogic process facilitators as stevvards of collabo- 
rative change actually do? 


11 Build purpose: future possibilities 


People, no matter vvhere in the vvorld, have a core desire to shape a 
better future, at vvhatever scale. Such an emotionally compelling pur- 
pose orients and motivates us. A collective purpose empovvers 
diverse change agents and gets actors into the collaborative fteld. 
Dialogic process facilitators foster the sense of purpose through 
broadly shared vision development that is accompanied by an 
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inspiring narrative encouraging everybody to take action tovvards a more alive future. 
This is greatly supported by creating an atmosphere of inspiring and forvvard-looking 
dialogic conversations. They also facilitate learning about the different stakeholders, 
and becoming sensitive to the needs of stakeholders. 


112 Create circles of belonging: engagement 


Collaboration ecosystems require meaning and identity vvithout shut- 
ting themselves off from other stakeholders. A sense of belonging to 
a collaborative change endeavor is crucially important, even if the 
rules ofvvho is in and vvho is out, once set, vvill not remain forever. As 
stevvards of transformative change dialogic process facilitators build — 
in a step-by-step approach — collaboration ecosystems that stakehold- 
ers are proud to be part of. They design encounter and connectivity betvveen 
stakeholders in a vvay that they drive collective action, centered around the purpose, 
vyhile retaining the ability to adiust to trends and developments. These collaboration 
ecosystems across institutions, societal sectors, nations, and cultures mature vvith the 
practice and experience of tangible results in implementation. 


13 Prototype the future: innovation 


Thriving systems constantly seek nevv possibilities to evolve. Multi- 
stakeholder collaborations do the same. This is vvhy dialogic process 
facilitators focus on developing prototypes of the future: this could 
be social or technological innovations, co-designing innovative 
strategies, creating nevv alliances, or shedding vvhat no longer 
vvorks. Such innovations need to be connected to the purpose of 
the multi-stakeholder collaboration, and based on state-of-the-art expertise. This 
also requires a continuous learning focus. Getting feedback from stakeholders, 
doing research on impact and redesigning strategies based on revlevvs, is their 
ongoing /ob. 


1 4 Build reflection into action: humanity 


Dialogic process facilitators establish a culture of strategic reflection 
among stakeholders. They organize expert input, learning iourneys, 
or exposure trips — vvhatever is needed to shift mindsets or open 
hearts to change, and helps people to see not only future possibili- 
ties, but also the potentials in each other. They bring in knovvledge 
and information about content issues regarding the purpose of a 
multi-stakeholder collaboration vvherever they can. This may include exposing people 
not only to information on sustainability threats and opportunities, but also to differ- 
ent vvorldvievvs and different experience. VVith that, col/laboration ecosystems mature, 
become more resilient and stakeholders become able to İcad transformative change 
collectively. 


“ 
g2) 
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ik 5 Harvest diversity for dialogue: collective intelligence 


Everything in the vvorld is connected and in constant communica- 
tion. Multi-stakeholder collaborations design this interconnected- 
ness consciouslİy in netvvorks of stakeholders across institutions. 
Dialogic process facilitators foster the capacity to connect and dialogue 
among stakeholders, because they knovv that diverse perspectives 
help map the best vvay forvvard. They embody hovv to stay open to 
difference and organize constructive conversations. İf need be, they contain the 
capacity to dialogue in multi-stakeholder governance structures, consultative events 
and collective action teams that drive the cooperation. 


ik 6 Emphasize a systems vievv: vvholeness 


İn biology, living systems can only thrive as part of or in mutual support 
. vvith other systems. There is no contradiction betvveen parts and vvholes. 
Silo approaches and competition vvould not vvork for life to thrive. As 
stevvards of systems aliveness for transformative change dialogic process 
facilitators acknovvledge this simple vvisdom. They encourage stakehold- 
ers to overcome silo mentialities and territorial fights. They stevvard col- 
laboration vvith other initiatives and foster everybody”s understanding of the context, the 
larger system or the bigger story a collaboration ecosystem is embedded in. 

These six tasks are shovvn in Figure 3.4 in their connection vvith the six dimensions 
ofthe Collective Leadership Compass. Dialogic process facilitators foster communication, 
tap into people”s creativity, and cultivate relationships. They do this vvith an inner 
attitude of service and an orientation tovvards performance. This is an art of lead- 
ing that maintains perspective in the face of crisis, and uses conflict productively to 


56 EMPHASIZE A 81 BUİLD PURPOSE 
SYSTEMS VIEVV 


35 HARVEST DIVERSITY ğ nn 112 CREATE CIRCLES 
FOR DIALOGUE OF BELONGING 


— €OLLECTİVE 
İNTELLİGENCE 


144 BUILD REFLECTION 13 PROTOTYPE THE 
INTO ACTION FUTURE 


Figure 3.4 The six tasks of dialogic process facilitators 
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Figure 3.5 The three levels of competence building for dialogic process facilitators 


Source: Collective Leadership İnstitute 


access collective vvisdom. İt aims at bringing forth nevv possibilities. ldeally, this can 
unblock stuck energy among different players, create a healing atmosphere, and allovv 
people to engage in meaningful conversations and collective endeavors. Dizlogic pro- 
cess facilitators knovv that change in action is alvvays preceded by change in thinking. 
They learn to tune into the complex system of actors by acknovvledging differences 
and developing an art of communication that furthers thinking together. They knovv 
vyhen people speak their truth, and vvhen relationships receive enough attention 
that changes in thinking are more easily achieved, understanding betvveen different 
stakeholders grovvs and so does tolerance. They knovv that vision, values, and direction 
can take on deeper meanings, if held in a collective space. One of the most important 
facilitation tasks is, therefore, the creation of “space” for people to communicate vvell 
together vvhile creating nevv realities, as outlined in the previous sections. This paves 
the vvay for multi-stakeholder collaborations becoming catalysts for transformative 
systems change. İn order for dialogic process facilitators to become collective stevvards 
of transformative change they need to continuously advance their capabilities in self- 
av,areness, systems understanding, and process competence (see Figure 3.5). The deep 
dives that follovv vvill illustrate in an exemplary vvay hovv to advance these capabilities. 


Cultivating self-avvareness 


SDC implementation is focused on solving specific problems, on 


“ finding solutions to social and environmental challenges, and on 
taking action to change collective behavior or institutional traiecto- 
ries. Hovvever, the elaborations about hovv to make multi-stakeholder 


collaborations vvork so far conveyed the insight from extensive 
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practice experience: issue-focused multi-stakeholder collaborations become success- 
ful vyhen they are accompanied byan increasing mindfulness tovvards the vvay people 
operate as part of institutions, hovv they communicate vvith each other, and hovv they 
relate to different interpretations of reality. Self-avvareness, therefore, is not a nice-to- 
have faculty that may create more harmonious collaboration: it is the acknovvledg- 
ment that vve, as humanlkind, and the vvay vve act together have created the challenges 
that vve are trying to solve. Avvareness begins at the individual level and is alvvays 
curative (Kuenkel, 2008). The individual process of leaming results from moments of 
introspection, either as a consequence of difficult experiences, encounters vvith other 
people, exposure to different vvorldvievvs, or the practice of contemplation. V/e may 
ask ourselves more truthfully if the dynamics vve see and the dynamics vve ourselves 
cause are fragmenting forms of co-creation or sustainable patterns of co-creation. 
The ansvver is not important — vhat is important is to recognize co-creative patterns 
that are life enhancing. VVe can learn from these. This is vvhat vve need more of. 

Taking care of life-enhancing patterns of co-creation among stakeholders might be 
more time-consuming in the beginning. İt calls for more complex approaches to change. 
But eventualİly, becoming avvare of patterns of aliveness in the interaction betvveen stake- 
holders helps actors to foster them, vvhich in turn leads to increased effectiveness in 
the collaboration endeavor. This can only emerge vvith reflection and space for insights 
to emerge. İf dialogic process facilitators and collective leaders of transformative change 
vvant to contribute to the vvholeness of the vvorld, they need to understand their ovvn 
helpful and unhelpful contributions in bringing about or preventing change in collabora- 
tion. One aspect of this is the ability to see their ovvn story in the midst of other stories 
and to gain a deeper empathy for themselves and others. V/hen this happens, vvhen the 
heart is touched by insight and human experience, the vvay people communicate shifts 
and matures. Deeper avvareness is not self-indulgent introspection for its ovvyn sake. It 
is a gatevvay to İeading transformative change collectively. VVhen mindfulness grovvs, an 
appreciation of all components of experience grovvs and nevv options for action open up. 

There are many different routes to introspection, self-reflection, and understanding 
one”s ovvn patterns in leading collectively. This practitioner”s guide vvill focus on tvvo 
deep dives that look at individual strength of a dialogic process facilitator and collective 
leader, and that are strongİy connected vvith the purpose of bringing about change in 
collaboration vvith others. Both ofthem support not only self-avvareness, but can also be 
used to understand interaction patterns among stakeholders. The first deep-dive looks 
at revievving competence patterns vvith the Leadership Compass. This then becomes the 
basis for contributing in a more constructive vvay to collaborative processes, and it 
paves the vvay to observing the strengths and development areas of other stakeholders. 
The second deep-dive İooks at typical leadership archetypes and hovv they play out in 
the vvay leaders bring about change. This helps to better understand the dynamics that 
emerge among stakeholders v/ho may lead from very different archetypes. 


Competençy patterns 


At the level of individual self-avvareness, the Collective Leadership Compass helps 
to identify collaborative competency patterns. Understanding in vvhich Compass 
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dimensions vve are particularly strong strengthens our leadership capacity as dialogic 
process facilitators for tvvo reasons. First, it enables us to vvork more consciously vvith 
our strengths in leadership and facilitative actions. Second, it helps us to attend to 
our development areas or identify the support vve need from people vvith comple- 
mentary patterns. This can be done by deliberately bringing in other stakeholders or 
other leaders vvho are particularly strong in other dimensions. Nobody can be strong 
in all six dimensions at the same time. But bringing in all dimensions into trans- 
formative change processes in multi-stakeholder collaboration is important. Here, 
diversity in competency patterns among people vvho lead transformative change col- 
lectively counts. Difference in competencies becomes an asset. Acknovvledging our 
ovvn competency pattern can also inspire us to build it further, as leading collectively 
is best built on strength. It also supports us in planning action in a vvay that it vvorks 
for better co-creation in the system of stakeholders. Using the Compass to identify 
competency patterns in leading change also sharpens the attention to the compe- 
tency patterns of other stakeholders. This, in turn, helps understanding systems and 
patterns of interaction among stakeholders. 

Dialogic process facilitators can use the Compass for identifying competency patterns 
vhen 


e They vvant to understand their most natural competencies that often uncon- 
sciousİy inform the vvay they collaborate and lead change. 

e They vvant to understand hovv strong areas or development areas influence their 
effectiveness in leading transformative change collectively. 

e VVhen they vvant to explore the competeney pattern in relation to a specific situa- 
tion or challenge in multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


This is best done by taking a deep dive into the Collective Leadership Compass. For 
a better understanding of the dimensions and aspects, it is helpful to revievv the 
overvievv of the Collective Leadership Compass from Chapter 1 (page xx). After going 
through the descriptions of all dimensions and aspecis, it is easier to consider vhat 
one”s most natural competencies are, in aspects and in dimensions (Alternatively use 
the online tool at vvvvvv.compass-tool.net). The follovving steps are recommended: 


Step 1: identify your strongest dimension 

Step z: novv think about the next tvvo dimensions that are most natural for you. Bring 
your three strongest dimensions into a sequence. Your strongest dimension comes 
first, follovved by the second strongest, third strongest, etc. 

Step 3: look at the remaining dimensions and decide the further sequence, until you 
have put all six dimensions in your particular order. 

Step 4: note dovvn any thoughts or insights that are coming up in relation to the 
result. 

Step 5: go through the entire Compass again and look at the aspects for each dimen- 
sion. Note dovvn three aspects that you think you need to attend to and develop 
further. lot dovvn one sentence about vvhy you need to develop them (vhat vvould 
be the impact?) and hovv you could do this. 
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Step 6: look at all the results and note dovvn your three most important insights 
about hovv this affects the vvay you lead change or facilitate communication. 

Step 7: if several people (for example in a core group) do the exercise individually at 
the same time, you can then share the results and look at vyhich competencies are 
available vvithin the group and vvhich are missing. Reflect on the impact this has 
on the collaborative change process and hovv you might be able to bring in the 
missing competencies. 


Figure 3.6 shovvs an example of a competency pattem of a person vvho is particularly 
strong in future possibilities, an inspirational person committed to driving change 
by inspiring stakeholders to take action. Engagement comes second for this per- 
son, vvhose strong aspect is collective action. For her, it is about getting things done 
together and her strength is in making a group of people commit to change. She loves 
to vvork in a team of people vvho have a vision for the future. For her, this means being 
constantly creative, vvith innovation being her third strength. VVhile vvholeness only 


cotLEcTiVE 
NTEULİGENCE 


Figure 3.6 Example of a competency pattern 
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in fourth position, the connection to the larger goal is important for her, although 
she does not feel the need to be the person vvho vvants to deal constantly vvith the 
complexity of the context and the overall impact of the stakeholders” actions. She 
thrives on mutual support, vvhich is expressed in her İlove for teamvvork and collective 
action. Humanity is important for her, but her drive tovvards action may at times lead 
to her neglecting the people-aspect of delivering change. VVith collective intelligence 
coming last, she admits that dialogic facilitation is a challenge for her, as she tends 
to be solution and action focused, vvhile spending time in meaningful conversations 
often tests her patience. But she is good at iterative learning, because this supports 
her action-orientation. 

This example illustrates that this person, if developing her skills as a dialogic process 
facilitator can build inspiring action on her strength, and may have to either cultivate 
her skills for dialogue or collaborate vvith another person vvho is strong in the dimen- 
sions of collective intelligence and humanity. 

As vve contribute more and more to enacting all Compass dimensions, it makes 
us feel more alive. VVe can look at our ovvn competeney pattern vvith the intention 
of becoming more flexible in our contribution. İt is important that vve complement 
our outvvard leadership for sustainability vvith our ovvn internal grovvth. Using 
the Compass to identify a competency pattern for leading transformative change 
can be done individually, vvith a peer coach, or in a core group of stakeholders. 
İt enhances the avvareness of capacities, the acknovvledgment of development 
areas and complementary strength. Discovering similarities and complementar- 
ities grovvs trust and confidence in the ability of the group to İcad transformative 
change collectively. 


Leadership archetypes 


These example shovved hovv the avvareness of competency patterms and preferences 
in enacting certain Compass dimensions influences the vvay vve lead more than vve 
vvould usually notice. İf vve remain unavvare of our impact on others or on a situa- 
tion, vve re-create fragmentation, cause conflicts, or remain ineffective in stakeholder 
systems. The more vve can expand our skills or consciously let them be comple- 
mented by other, the more vve reconcile vvith our ovvn and others” shortcomings. 
This is a great step into honoring our ovvn and others” humanity as vvell as diversity. 
The observation of our preferences and the expansion of our possibilities can also be 
greatly supported by a leadership model that is based on archetypal leadership ener- 
gies. All of them bring forth a certain aspect of contributing to the vvhole, yet, in their 
togetherness, they can shift a situation tovvards healing and collective intelligence. V/e 
may recognize vvhich energy vve are used to cultivating and displaying and vvhich vve 
have alienated ourselves from. This can be a step tovvards deeper integration vvhen 
vve gradually unleash our potential so that vve can embrace all the energies and apply 
them vvhen they are needed in order to provide vvhat is missing in any given situation. 
Figure 3.7 shovvs the four archetypal leadership energies: the sovereigrn, the İover, the 
yəarrior, and the magician. 
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Sovereign energy 
Taking initiative 


Being inspired by the idea that vvill vvork 
Speaking on behalf of the v/hole 


Self-confidence and trust in others 


Magician Lover energy 
Ensuring perspective Feeling empathy 
Holding differences and Experiencing it from the 

the process other s point of vievv, 


: Taking care of the other 
Stepping back to observe 


Ability to create safety Surrender to intuition 
Multi-level insight Patience 
İnvolved detachment Ability to nurture 
V/arrior 


Challenging respectfuliy 


Follovving a mission tovvards 
a larger goal 


Clarity of boundaries 
VVillingness to perform 
Decisiveness and determination 


Figure 3.7 The leadership archetypes 


Source: Kuenkel, 2oo8, inspired by Cliff Barry 


151 The sovereign leadership energy 


VVe have a preference for sovereign energy vvhen vve are used to leading up-front vvith 
a strong voice and the expectation that vve knovv the right path. In our fully devel- 
oped sovereign energy vve feel connected vvith our center. Mythologically, the sover- 
eign speaks on behalf of ”the vvhole”, but in fact, the vvhole is speaking through him/ 
her. Characteristic of sovereign energy is centeredness and calmness, the capacity to 
decide, as vvell as organizing and creative povver, a focus on structure, and an atti- 
tude of service. ldeally, in sovereign leadership, vve live vvhat vve expect from others. 
VVe are firmly behind a goal vve believe in. VVe are prepared to inspire others to /oin 
us. From sovereign energy vve see in other people their value and potential vvithout 
needing perfection — vve vvant to contribute to them making use of their potential. 
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The trust vve have in ourselves stems from a trust in İife, and the knovving that vvhat 
vve follovv is a purpose in service of life, a purpose that goes beyond our individuality. 
Our integrity and authenticity are visible, vve have a clear mission, and vve speak from 
the heart. VVe take initiative not from self-interest, but in the interests of all, Progress 
inspires us. VVe are convinced that the vvhole is best served through giving direction 
and inspiration. 

V/hen vve lack sovereign energy, vve find it difficult to believe in our path. Our voice 
may be vveak and vve vvithhold vvhat vve really need to say or do. VVe lack trust in our 
abilities to contribute, vve doubt our initiative and find it difficult to act purposefully. V/e 
gladiy delegate the upfront leading to other people. İf vve overemphasize our sovereign 
energy, vve might be in danger of moving into our shadovv side. This happens under 
stress or vvhen vve lose the connection to the vvhole and our deeper self. The most 
obvious symptom is that vve ignore participation and feedback. If things get vvorse, vve 
become narcissistic and suffer from vanity. As the imbalance progresses, ignorance 
of our ovvn vveakness grovvs and vve become dominant, dictatorial, abusive, or simply 
tyrannical, VVe sustain our povver by all means, and do not allov: the slightest criticism. 
Cruelty is the logical consequence. As a shadovv sovereign, vve impose our lavv on others. 


12 The lover leadership energy 


V/hen vve have a preference for the İover energy, vve like to create connection above 
everything else. VVe deeply knovv and feel that all is one, all is interconnected and inter- 
dependent. VVe sense that boundaries are permeable and separate identities are iust 
different manifestations ofthe great life force that binds everything together. V/hen vve 
lead vvith lover energy, vve take care of others and try to enhance their life force, their 
beauty, and their inner strength. VVe knovv empathy and often act out of intuition. VVe 
ensure inclusion and participation and do not rest before vve are assured that all voices 
are heard. VVe cultivate the art of relating to others. Our prime mode is giving and vve 
pour out compassion from a never-ending source. VVe are passionate about our pur- 
poseful action, and love beauty and the arts. VVe feel connected to the creative force of 
life, and foster innovation. İn the lover energy our prevailing state of mind is gratitude, 
vve can see the beauty in İife”s details, a smile in the street, a beautiful landscape, a 
child playing, a blossoming flovver, an encounter vvith another human being. VVe are 
convinced that the vvhole is best served through inclusion and community building. 

V/hen vve lack lover energy, vve feel cut off from our center, from the creative life 
force and from our emotions. VVe hardly express vvhat vve feel, VVe become depressed 
and forget vvhat life is all about, or vve neglect all personal aspects including our ovvn. 
VVe are constantly driven and do not consider relationship building very important. 
V/hen our lover energy becomes disconnected from our center, vve feel dependent 
on other people”s approval, their attention, and thrive only vvhere vve are emotionally 
supported. VVe can become restless in the search for a feeling of an ultimate unity that 
cannot exist in the material, the physical vvorld. VVe avoid conflicts and vvant to create 
harmony at all costs. VVe develop a tendency tovvards possessiveness, looking for 
nourishing life energy through encounters vvith other people only. As the imbalance 
progresses, vve become addicted to people or substances. 
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133 The vvarrior leadership energy 


V/hen vve have a preference for uzarrior energy, vve admire mastery and professional 
clarity. VVe believe in discipline and hard vvork. Our centeredness is based on skillful- 
ness and concentration. VVe happily serve a purpose that requires us to use all our 
strength and capability. V/hat vve do, vve do vvith courage and determination, and 
believe that obstacles are to be overcome. VVe knovv hovv to assert our boundaries and 
are vvilling to fight for a goal vve can happily serve and align vvith. V/hen vve fight, it is 
for a purpose beyond our individual self and in the interest of a larger goal vve believe 
in. VVe are inspired by change for the better, even at the risk of our ovvn İife. Our invul- 
nerability stems from our inner source of clarity and alertness. VVhat vve do, vve do 
thoroughly. V/hen vve knovv vvhat to fight for, vve feel the vitality of life, vvith respect for 
both fellovv vvarriors and enemies. Our prime mode is action and quick decisions, and 
vve avoid doubt and hesitation. VVe sometimes see reflection as a vvaste of time. Hon- 
esty, ethics, and truthfulness guide us. VVe usually have analytical skills and can cut to 
the core of the matter. VVe are not afraid of conflicts if they are necessary in achieving 
our goal. Our limits are those vve set and vve experience difficulties as challenges. VVe 
believe that the vvhole is best served by performance, mastery, and determination. 

V/hen vve lack vvarrior energy, vve find it difficult to handle confrontations and steer 
through crises. VVe have difficulty committing to anything and lack determination 
because vve are not sure about the goal. VVe hesitate because there are too many 
aspects to consider. VVe easily give in and often let other people vvalk over our bound- 
aries. VVe lose access to our vital energy and feel like a victim or a vvounded vvarrior. 
V/hen vve overemphasize vvarrior energy, vve begin to en)oy fighting for the sake of 
fighting. İt becomes a habit. VVe might get attached to the feeling of victories and the 
thrill of vvarrior mode. VVe can İlose ourselves in the pursuit ofa false goal, or fighting 
on behalf of people vvho did not mandate us to do so. VVe dismiss people vvho do not 
display the same vvarrior energy and do not accept them as equals. VVe concentrate on 
performance only and are in danger of moving into burnout. VVhen vve İose our center, 
every move around us becomers a potential attack and vve may become violent. VVe 
build armor around us and display no emotions. 


14 The magician leadership energy 


V/hen vve have a preference for magician energy, vve have a good sense of the vvhole 
as vvell as its parts and are skillful in navigating betvveen the tvvo. VVe knovv hovv to 
connect the individual vvith the larger issue, and this is vvhy vve invite and integrate 
a variety of perspectives. VVe like to lead from behind, and often through facilitation. 
The magician knovvs that there is more to reality than vvhat can be seen on the sur- 
face. VVe are like a shaman or a healer vvho is prepared to connect the surface level of 
reality vvith a deeper level, This understanding ofthe connection betvveen the invisible 
and the visible vvorld enables us to access meaning and purpose on a deeper level. VVe 
can help people make sense of their tasks and their path. VVe are avvare of processes 
and the link betvveen process and outcome. VVe can guide through detached involve- 
ment, through our capacity to gain perspective in the middle of a storm. VVe see inter- 
dependencies, rhythm, and relatedness other people dor”t easily notice. VVe can shift 
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outcomes by changing the discourse in conversations, because vve ask questions that 
resonate vvith people”s souls and offer insights that vvould othervvise be lost. ldeally, 
vve can help people be more at ease and feel safe in the vvorld. This leads to trust in 
the collective endeavor. The magician is an interpreter of reality and this transforms 
reality in a povverful vvay. İn our presence, people feel they can say vvhat needs to be 
said. VVe enioy change because vve knovv it is a faithful companion throughout İife. 
Our prime mode is observation and thoughtfulness. VVe believe vve best contribute to 
the vvhole through perspective, integration of difference, and reflection. 

V/hen vve lack magician energy, vve have a disdain for processes and usually ignore 
other layers of reality. VVe find having to deal vvith difference a block to progress and 
experience reflection as uncomfortable. VVe tend to be convinced of our standpoint 
and vve iudge other opinions negatively. V/hen vve overemphasize magician energy, 
vve feel vve knovv much more than others and vve use the povver of knovving the dif- 
ferent layers of reality to manipulate others or to enhance our ovvn povver. VVe lead 
by intrigue. Our detachment deteriorates into emotional distance. If the imbalance 
gTOvvs, Vve assume a secret superiority and exert influence through skillful manipula- 
tion. VVe cultivate our ovvn omnipotence. 

By reflecting on the leadership archetypes individually or collectively vvithin, for 
example, the container, dialogic process facilitators can recognize their preferences in 
leading. If done collectively, this shovvs hovv leadership styles can become comple- 
mentary, instead of competitive or conflictual, lt helps to avoid negative Pudgment 
of self and others, and instead notice hovv different archetypal leadership energies 
can all be enacted in favor of the collective good. Multi-stakeholder collaboration 
for SDC implementation needs all four archetypal energies. Their combination helps 
dialogic process facilitators together to bring in direction, inspiration, inclusion, com- 
munity building, performance, mastery, determination, perspective, integration of 
difference, and reflection. A one-sided approach vvill not succeed. Hence, using intro- 
spection vvith the leadership archetypes helps to acknovvledge each other”s strength 
and vveaknesses, vvhich contributes to the Compass dimension of Humanity and helps 
stakeholders move tovvards collective action. 


Understanding systems patterns 


V/hile self-avvareness is crucial for understanding one ovvn impact 

o vvithin a system, it is evenly important to observe hovv systems of 
dı. stakeholders interact. A systems perspective considers the broader 
landscape of actors — people and institutions — in driving or prevent- 

o ing change. İt encourages actors to shift their perspective from the 

parts (their ovvn institutions and interests) to the vvhole (all actors 
relevant for an issue). V/hen stakeholders see a system in its entirety, nevv options 
come into vievv, This is like zooming out so they can see the underlying patterns and 
relationships that create or prevent systems aliveness — a situation vvhere all stakehold- 
ers vvould flourish. Dialogic process facilitators need to understand patterns in the sys- 
tem as a foundation for their actions for building collaboration ecosystems, convening 
high-quality dialogues, and follovving up on commitments. As stevvards of 
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transformative change processes that aspire to shift stakeholder systems tovvards 
better functionality and tovvards positive outcomes, it is important that they become 
familiar vvith the basics of vvhat can be called systems interventions. 

Systems can be more scientifically be described as entities vvith a clear but permea- 
ble boundary and a degree of autonomy that allovvs the system to define its ovvn inter- 
nal specifications (Capra 8. Luisi, 2014). Chapter 1 has elaborated that the dimensions 
of the Collective Leadership Compass mirror certain biological principles that create 
conditions for systems aliveness (Kuenkel, 2o19). One of them is permeable contain- 
ment, vvhich describes the boundaries of a system that can be mental or physical, 
visible or invisible, material or non-material. Hence, institutions in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations for SDG implementation can be seen as systems. VVhen they begin 
to vvork together, they create cross-institutional collaboration ecosystems, again, these 
are systems, but at a different level and vvith much more fluid boundaries. Another 
of the underlying systems aliyeness principles is intentional generativity, vvhich means 
that systems are alvvays purposefully seeking to stay alive. İn the realm of multi- 
stakeholder collaborations this means acknovledging that all systems, institutions, 
organizations, commuhnities, but also individual stakeholders act vvith intentions and 
serve a certain purpose. But in order to fulfill their purpose, particularly to overcome 
sustainability challenges, systems need to organize the energy-flovv vvithin and vvith 
the outer vvorld in the more effective vvays. Hovv they do this is contextual — systems 
interact vvith certain other systems. This is vvhere the aliyeness principle of contextual 
interconnectedness comes in, vvhich means, translated into multi-stakeholder collab- 
orations, that stakeholders and their institutions start connecting vvith each other. 
Hence, they collaborate because they need to do this in order to achieve a goal or 
fulfill a purpose. İn accordance vvith the purpose, this interconnectedness must be 
closed enough - the collaboration ecosystem, to remain functioning, and open enough 
to allov/ the outer vvorld”s influence for further development. From biology, it is knovvn 
that if a system is too closed, adaptation becomes impossible, and if it is too open, its 
boundaries become unclear and subsequently it dissolves (Maturana 8. Varela, 1991). 
A system can change incrementally or dramatically. In order to change or unfold, 
a system alvvays needs to allovv a certain degree of instability. VVithout instability it 
cannot develop a higher level of existence vvith a nevv level of stability. This reflects 
the systems aliveness principles of emerging novelty: in order for transformative change 
to happen, systems need a certain degree of instability and a constant flux betvveen 
stability and instability. Looking at biology (Sahtouris, zooo), but also social systems 
(Luhmann, 1990), there is no stasis in systems. Systems are constantly renevving 
themselves by their internal and external actions and their interactions vvith others. 
Again, if stability is too high, change vvhich is needed for adaptation is prevented. 
If instability is too high, because of internal or external influences on the system, 
a system tends to dissolve, it cannot reach the next level of existence and a nevv 
dynamic stability. Translating these more conceptual propositions into the stevvarding 
of multi-stakeholder collaborations simply means understanding that collaboration 
ecosystems for SDG implementation are consciously destabilizing the arrangement of 
systems (existing institutions and stakeholder groups) enough so that they can adapt 
to handle sustainability challenges. The multi-stakeholder collaboration becomes a 
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nevv level of a system - the collaboration ecosystem — vvith fluid boundaries that are 
more suitable to overcome the ecological and social challenges captured in the SDGs. 

Systems can only exist vvith sufficient structures. İn the stevvardship of transform- 
ative change, the term structure refers to anything that creates order in a system, 
be it architecture, organization, hierarchy or communication patterns. Structure 
organizes the energy-flovv vvithin a system as vvell as betvveen the system and its 
outer vvorld. Structure can be visible or invisible, material or non-material, mental 
or physical. Systems and subsystems often have similar structures, vvhich is called 
self-similarity (Kauffman, 1996). Dynamics in the context of social or ecological chal- 
lenges create vvhat is called perturbations (Maturana 8. Varela, 1987), vyhich can be 
seen as the kind of disturbance that leads to incremental or dramatic change vvithin 
the system. This is related to the systems aliveness principles of mutually enhanc- 
ing vəholeness, vihich means that systems are embedded in complex structures 
that organize their role in and their impact on the vvhole. If the functioning of the 
vvhole, one may describe this as planetary sustainability, is endangered, systems 
need to rearrange their contributions to the vvhole, othervvise their individual survival 
vvould be at stake. Hence, transformative change vvill inevitably involve a change in 
the structures and relationships of systems. İt is important to note that structure 
informs thinking and thinking informs action, and again, actions influence struc- 
ture. Understanding structures that hold systems in place, is important for dialogic 
process facilitators. This is vvhere the systems aliveness principles of proprioceptive con- 
sciousness come in. Every living being, no matter hovv small or highly developed has 
the faculty to cognize. This means observing vvhat is happen vvithin and in the sur- 
roundings and making sense of the stimuli for its development (Varela et al., 1992). 
Human belings, because of the complexity of their brains, have a highly developed 
consciousness, including the ability to perceive vhat is happening vvithin, in the 
close surroundings, and also vvhat is happening at the global scale. This is greatly 
supported by means and measurements that help people to make sense, from dia- 
logic interaction to scientific insights, to metrics for progress or media coverage. 
Translated in the realm of multi-stakeholder collaboration it means that collabora- 
tion ecosystems, because they are composed of multiple stakeholders, are actually 
better equipped for the collective sense-making that is required to find solutions to 
sustainability challenges. Hovvever, the capacity to understand systems in order to 
stevvard them into transformative change requires more than perceiving the actions 
these systems display on the surface. İn successful multi-stakeholder collaborations, 
people also begin to make sense of the underlying structures and patterns of think- 
ing that influence actions. Donella Meadovvs (1999), knovvn as a systems thinker 
vvho vvas concerned about the future of the vvorld, suggested that understanding 
leverage points for systems interventions is crucially important for stevvarding trans- 
formations. VVhile most actors focus change interventions on technical or regulatory 
levels, she advised to also look at mental models and societal paradigms as the even 
more important leverage points. İn multi-stakeholder collaborations, understanding 
the interconnectedness betvveen mental models and visible actions helps dialogic 
process facilitators to design processes that address different layers (see also Senge, 
1990, Senge et al., zo15). The diagram in Figure 3.8 shovvs that, most often, vvhat is 
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visible in multi-stakeholder collaborations is vhat actually happens, hovv stakehol- 
ders act, and the results they achieve. But iust belovv the surface of the visible reality 
are patterns of behavior among stakeholders that can be observed over time. These 
patterns not only underscore and influence the visible actions, but are themselves 
determined by the underlying structures in the system. These can be organizational, 
procedural, or administrative structures, but also invisible rules-in-use that guide 
commuhnication and interpersonal interaction. These structures keep the system in 
place, for better or for vvorse. Again, they are connected to an even deeper level, such 
as values, beliefs, or interpretations of the vvorld. 

For example, the mental models that create an interpretation of the planet Earth 
as an obiect containing resources that can be utilized indefinitely, even at the cost of 
vvidespread destruction, causes structures of resource flovv and exploitation around 
that entire global business value chains have developed. This has influenced patterns 
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of consumer behaviors that are difficult to escape, because the underlying structures 
are so entrenched that they engender these patterns. They lead to repeated climate- 
unfriendiy actions that are beginning to seriousİy endanger the planet. Capturing the 
need for change in SDC ?3 on Climate Action is an important step, but vvithout taking 
note of the mental models and structural patterns belovv the surface, it is difficult to 
become successful in leading transformative change. 

This is at the core of multi-stakeholder collaboration around SDC implementation: 
as much as they mustaim at different kinds of actions of all stakeholders and achieve 
tangible results, these results vvill only happen if the process of leading transformative 
change collectively reaches belovv the surface to the patterns, structures, and mental 
models. Hence, understanding systems patterns is crucially important for getting the 
interventions strategies right. This practitioner”s guide vvill focus on three different 
tools of understanding systems for understanding the context in Phase 1 of the Dialogic 
Change Model. The first deep-dive looks at a systems diagnosis vvith the six Compass 
dimensions. This helps dialogic process facilitators to identify entry points for change 
and becomes the basis for planning process architectures, vvhich vvill be the focus of 
Chapter 4. The second deep-dive looks at conducting a stakeholder analysis in order to 
identify vvho needs to become part of an emerging collaboration ecosystem. The third 
deep dive introduces the four action modes, vvhich serve as a lens to observe typical 
interactions among stakeholders, and connect to the Dialogic Practices. 


Diagnosing system patterns vvith the Compass 


Diagnosing patterns in a system vvith the Collective Leadership Compass becomes the 
starting point for planning intervention strategies. ldeally, the entire container vvill be 
involved in doing the diagnosis together. The context is alvvays diagnosed in relation 
to the issues that are up for change and for vvhich many stakeholders are relevant. 
These issues could, for example, be: a value chain that should become more respon- 
sible, a renevvable energy strategy that needs to be implemented, a youth employ- 
ment initiative that requires collaboration betvveen companies and the public sector, 
the improvement of the management of a biosphere reserve that can only vvork vvith 
engaging all stakeholders, a gender equality initiative that requires collective behav- 
ior change among many institutional actors, or any other similar multi-stakeholder 
collaboration related to the implementation of the SDGs. The information that goes 
into the diagnosis must be readily available, it can come from knovving the system 
vvell (being a stakeholder in the system) or from research obtained about the system, 
for example, from feasibility studies. Understanding systems patterns that impact on 
the initiative is paramount for identifying key strategies, designing effective process 
architectures, and making collaboration vvork. The follovving steps help identify the 
pattern. Alternatively, use the online tool vvvvvv.compass-tool.net. The time required 
is individually betvveen şo minutes and tvvo hours. İf it is a core group activity, it is 
recommended to reserve at least a vvorkshop session of one and a half hours to 
allovv the group to come to ansvvers for the different questions. Table 3.3 describes 
typical features of systems patterns, vvhile table 3.4 offers guiding questions for the 
diagnosis. 
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Step 1: context and content 


Please briefly describe the stakeholder system and the change envisaged: 


e VvVhat is the context in vvhich the initiative is planned and/or implemented? 

e VvVhat is the purpose or goal of the initiative for vvhich you vvant understand the 
stakeholder system? 

e VVhat are the sources of information (e.g. feasibility studies, stakeholder analyses, 
research, stakeholder intervievvs, reports, etc.)? 

e İn case you have conducted a stakeholder analysis, vhat are the three most 
important conclusions? 


Step 2: ldentifying the patterns — appreciate and assess 


Revievving the information about the stakeholder system vvith the guiding questions 
for each Compass dimensions helps you to see the pattern in the system. This is a pre- 
requisite for understanding the context, developing strategies to improve the system, 
and planning change. Table ş.3 gives an overvievv of the dimensions and aspects in 
relation to systems patterns. Table 3.4 provides the questions for the systems diag- 
nosis. You can choose to diagnose the stakeholder system vvith the six dimensions 
only (six questions to ansvver as an overvievv) or vvith all dimensions and all aspects 
(24 questions to ansvver). VVhen you have ansvvered the questions, rate the presence 
of the dimensions and aspects vvith 3 (strongly present), z (somehovv present), or 1 
(not really present). 


e Ansveer the questions in Table 3.4 for each aspect and dimension (or dimensions 
only). 

e Calculate the results for each dimension. 

e Highlight the strong aspects and the strong dimensions. 

e Shovv the results on the Compass diagram. 

e Ansveer the questions for each dimension. 


Step 3: reflect and focus 


Reflect on the results and note dovvn your insights about the collaboration pattern 
you have been able to identify. 


e VVhat are your insights about the pattern that emerges? 
e Hovv can you bulld on the strong areas? 
e Hovv can you improve underdeveloped areas? 
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Step 4: creating pathvvays for enacting change 


Decide vvhich dimensions vvill be the most promising entry points to bring about 
collaborative change or improve the situation in the stakeholder system or the collab- 
oration ecosystem. ldentify the three most important entry points to shift or improve 
the system and note dovvn recommendations hovv to improve the situation in the 
stakeholder system from the point of vievv of the dimension chosen. 


.ə də 
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Table 3.4 Description of systems patterns related to the Compass 


Dimension Description Aspect Description 
Future " The vvays in Future " The vvillingness and interest of 
possibilities vvhich emotion- orlientation stakeholders in the system to 
ally compel- drive an improved future. 
ling goals and Empovverment - The degree to vvhich all stakehol- 
roadmaps for ders are empovvered to take part 
implementation in shaping the future. 
are co-developed peçisiveness - The existence of agreed roadmaps, 
in the stakeholder plans, and accountability mecha- 
——. nisms for the change ahead. 
Engagement " The vvay in vrhich Process "The degree to vyhich stakeholders 
stakeholders quality are transparently consulted and sys- 
are engaged in tematically engaged in and reliable 
issue-related processes that foster collaboration. 
collaboration Connectivitiy - The level of netvvorks and 
initiatives that connections betvveen relevant 
drive change in stakeholder institutions vvith the 
both bottom-up purpose of driving improvement 
and top-dovvn oftthe situation. 
... Collective . The existence of collaborative initia- 
action tives and ioint stevvarding of change. 


Innovation 


“ The vvay in vvhich Creativity 
existing inno- 
vative change 
initiatives are 
supported or 
encouraged. 


"The forms of support that exist 
for creative ideas and innova- 
tive approaches regarding an 
improvement of the issue. 
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Table 3.4 (Continued) 


Dimension Description Aspect Description 

Excellence “The level of knovvledge in the 
stakeholder system about best 
practices and state-of-the-art 
approaches. 

Agility “ The level of openness of stake- 
holder institutions to adiust their 
approaches and plans tovvards 
the improvement of the situation. 

Humanity , The vvay in Mindfulness - The level of access to information 
vvhich the efforts of all stakeholders and the level 
of different Of avvareness regarding the need 

s stakeholders are for change. 
lə ) appreciated and Balance , The degree of understanding 

facts and figures among stakeholder that they 

about the current need to vvork together to improve 

situation and the situation. 

future trends are Empathy “The level of knovvledge and 

transparent to all. mutual understanding about 
stakeholders” interests, concerns, 
and constraints. 

Collective e The vvay in vvhich Dialogic , The degree to vyhich mechanisms 

intelligence differences in quality for dialogue, exchange, and gov- 
interest, povver, ernance have been established 
and expertise are and are functioning. 
acknovvledged Diversity “ The vvay in vvhich differences in 
and stakeholders expertise are productively used 
collaborate using for collaborative approaches. 
structured and İterative , The degree to vvhich learning 
ə. learning exchanges for an improvement 
dialogues. of the issue are organized across 

stakeholder institutions. 

V/holeness e The vvay in vyhich Contextuality . The degree to vvhich stakeholders 

the larger context are avvare of hovv the attempt to 
.. of the issue is improve the issue is related to 
knovvn to all other broader societal or global 
əf 6 stakeholders issues. 
and they see Mutual “ The forms of mutual support 
their contextual support betvveen stakeholders in the 


contribution to 
improvement. 


Contribution 


attempt to improve the situation. 


The level of avvareness of 
stakeholders about their individ- 
ual and collective contribution to 
an improvement of the issue. 
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Diagnosing system patterns in Phase 1 helps dialogic process facilitators to ensure 
appropriate understanding of vyhere the system stands vvith regard to the issue. The 
next step in understanding the context vvell enough for building enlivening collabora- 
tion ecosystems around issues of common concern is to look at the composition of 
stakeholders in the system. This helps to identify vvhich stakeholders are needed, and 
in vhat vvay, to make multi-stakeholder collaboration vvork. 


Stakeholder landscape analysis 


Once the overall patterns are understood, the second pathvvay tovvards understanding 
systems pattermns as part of the necessary context analysis is understanding the land- 
scape of stakeholders in relation to their interest and their povver to influence. This is 
best done in a stakeholder analysis. There are many tools available that dialogic process 
facilitators can use for this purpose. This practitioner guide vvill focus on a freely avail- 
able tool that many stakeholders are familiar vvith: The Stakeholder Landscape Analysis: 


Keep 

üb satisfied, Actively 

Tİ engage vvhen engage 
ü necessary 
İ 
z 
E 
-. 
a. 

Do not Strenghten 
E engage, and engage, 
but monitor vvhen needed 


Lovv High 
interest 


Figure 3.9 The Stakeholder Landscape Analysis 


Source: Kuenkel et al., 2o71 
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(Kuenkel et al., zon). Such a stakeholder analysis is best done in the core group that 
intends to initiate the multi-stakeholder collaboration. The purpose of applying this 
tool is to develop a strategic vievv of the human and institutional landscape and the 
relationships (including povver differences) betvveen stakeholders. Although the Sfake- 
holder Landscape Analysis can be used throughout all phases of the Dialogic Change 
Model, it is crucial to conduct a stakeholder analysis at the outset of any envisaged 
collaborative change process. The use of the grid is particularly helpful in determin- 
ing vvhat type of engagement process is required to create sufficient interest in the 
multi-stakeholder collaboration. The results of the stakeholder analysis are the basis 
for a strategic conversation vvithin the core group about vvho is needed for the mullti- 
stakeholder collaboration and hovv to approach different stakeholders. A stakeholder 
analysis is alvvays done in relation to an issue or even a preliminary overall goal. Stake- 
holders are placed on the grid in relation to their influence on or interest in this par- 
ticular issue or goal. The follovving section describes the step-by-step approach to the 
stakeholder analysis and Figure 3.9 shovvs the influence/interest grid. 
The Stakeholder Landscape Analysis has four quadrants: 


e The upper right quadrant İocates high-influence, high-interest stakeholders: these are 
the people dialogic process facilitators must make the greatest effort to engage fully. 
ldeally, a selected number of stakeholders located here become part of the core 
group (container) 

e Tühe upper left quadrant İocates highly influential, but lov”-interest stakeholders: dia- 
İogic process facilitators need to assess hovv important they are including their 
influence on success and failure as vvell as the risk of not engaging them. In that 
case, they need to invest enough vvork into keeping these stakeholders informed 
at least. Should they be needed, it is best to gain their interest, but not overload 
them vvith information. Building good relationships is paramount, if it is neces- 
sary to involve them directly. Hence, their interest needs to be raised. 

e The lover right quadrant İocates lov/-influence, but highly interested stakeholders: if 
these stakeholders” interest is high, there must be a reason. For example, they 
may be affected groups, advocacy groups, communities, or, for example, small- 
scale producers that are interested in a better business environment. Often, these 
stakeholders have important information, perspectives, or experiences. But they 
may lack the capacity to make their voices heard, so they need support in doing 
this. They may also be badly organized and need institutional strengthening to 
increase their influence. Stakeholders in this quadrant can become important 
supporters ofthe multi-stakeholder collaboration. They need to become engaged, 
supported, and adequately informed to keep their level of interest high. Dialogic 
process facilitators must assess hovv important the point of vievv or experience of 
these actors is to the multi-stakeholder collaboration: this should be a criterion 
for actively involving them in the process. 

e Tühe lover left quadrant İocates lovz-influence, lov/-interest stakeholders: they need to 
be monitored in the sense that they might get interested at a later stage. There 
is no need to involve them, but their role might need to be revievved periodicalİy, 
because their status can also change. 
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The follovving describes the step-by-step approach to a stakeholder landscape analysis. 


Step 1: create a list of the stakeholders relevant to the success of the 
Stakeholder Dialogue initiative 


The first step is to create a general list of important stakeholders relevant for the 
issue or the achievement of the preliminary goal. In order to not arrive at a İist that 
is too long, it is important to focus on the most relevant stakeholders: those already 
active in the fteld of vvork, in a collaborative process, or actors and organizations vvho 
are potentially interested in cooperation. Hovvever, it is important to not leave out 
stakeholders that the core group may not have access to, but could make the mullti- 
stakeholder collaboration fail. 


Step 2: assess stakeholders” influence and interest 


The task novv is to categorize stakeholders according to their potential interest in 
and influence on the goal, and place them on the grid accordingly. İt is important to 
make a realistic assessment of the current situation (do not place them vvhere you 
think they should be, but vyhere they are according to your assessment). Cross-check 
your results if you have placed most stakeholders in the high interest/high influence 
quadrant: is this the reality? 

V/hen plotting stakeholders” positions on your grid, consider marking the stake- 
holders vvho you see as advocating or supporting your initiative in green, and those 
vvhom you expect to block or criticize your initiative in red. 


Step 3: consolidate and interpret your findings 


After discussing the results of the interest/influence grid, consolidate the conclu- 
sions. Consider the follovving questions related to the key stakeholders for the suc- 
cess of the Stakeholder Dialogue: 


e Are key stakeholders sufficiently interested and influential (in upper right quad- 
rant), or is there a need to raise their interest in the goal? 

e Are key stakeholders interested, but have little influence? Hovv can you strengthen 
their voice? 

e Are key stakeholders influential, but shovv little interest? Hovv can you raise their 
interest? 

e Are there key stakeholders you do not knovv enough about to be able to assess 
their interest or influence? Hovv can you leam more about them? 


Step 4: develop a good understanding of hovv best to engage the most 
important stakeholders 


Discuss the findings and explore strategies to change stakeholders” positions on the grid 
that you deem absolutely necessary for the success of the multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tion. Think about hovv an initial container representing the stakeholder system should be 
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Figure 3.no Engaging stakeholders tovvards the high influence/interest quadrant 


Source: Collective Leadership Institute 


compose. The stakeholders need to be sufficiently influential (not all need to be povver- 
ful, but they need to be able to have a voice in the process) and highly interested. 

Figure 3.ro shovvs an example of a grid, for vvhich a core group has recommended 
to engage certain stakeholder specifically by getting a povverful stakeholder more 
interested in the multi-stakeholder collaboration, and by supporting a vveaker, but 
highly interested stakeholder, to gain more influence. The result of the specifically 
designed engagement process vvill then be a group of stakeholders in the upper right 
quadrant that can become a core group as a container for change. 

If at the beginning of a multi-stakeholder collaboration not enough stakeholders can 
be located in the upper right quadrant, it is time to step back and think about hovv to 
change this situation first, before moving on. The third step in Phase 1 — building a con- 
tainer for change — may be endangered. This does not necessarily mean that the inten- 
tion or goal of the envisaged collaboration is vvrong, but it means that there are other 
steps to do, before the process can move tovvards a Phase z. Sometimes, information 
about a certain sustainability challenges is missing, hence, an information campaign 
might be the first step. İn other cases, there might be influential actors not only not 
interested, but blocking change. This may require a background diplomacy strategy to 
change their attitude, relationship building, or a polite invitation to an exposure trip 
to experience the challenge or hovv other stakeholders see it. Again, in another case, 
vveaker stakeholders may need to receive some sort of capacity development, before 
they can engage in the multi-stakeholder collaboration. The Influence/lnterest Grid 
becomes the basis for developing engagement strategies. The diagnosis of systems 
patterns helps to identify the entry points for engagement conversations vvith diffe- 
rent stakeholders. Although a stakeholder analysis is mostly done in the Phase 7 of the 
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Dialogic Change Model, it might be necessary to redo the stakeholder analysis, once the 
container has been established, or at a certain point during Phase ş, vyhen adiustments 
in the implementation strategy might become necessay,. İt is certainly important to do 
a renevved stakeholder analysis, if a multi-stakeholder collaboration moves into Phase 4. 


Stakeholder interaction patterns 


The third pathvvay into understanding systems patterns is relevant vvhen dialogic pro- 
cess facilitators vvant to look at the patterns of interaction betvveen stakeholders — at 
the beginning of a multi-stakeholder collaboration or vvhen the stakeholder collabora- 
tion ecosystem has already been established. This is particularly important vvhen there 
are tensions in the system of envisaged or already engaged stakeholders, or vvhen 
conflict is lingering in the background. The tool that is helpful to diagnose interaction 
patterns is called the four action modes, also knovvn as “The Four Player Model” of the 
psychologist David Kantor” (2012) vyho based it on decades of interpersonal commu- 
nication research. He has shovvn that communication is most effective vvhen all four 
action modes are present in a dynamic balance. Transferred into the realm of multi- 
stakeholder collaboration it shovvs the behavioral action modes that stakeholders dis- 
play in the vvay they interact vvith each other. İt is hovvever, related to the underlying 
dialogic practices and the deeper layer of the leadership archetypes. These are the four 
visible actions that can be observed in multi-stakeholder collaborations: 


if 1 Action mode: move 


The action mode moye shovvs up in the form of people making proposals, initiating 
something, suggesting solutions, or pushing decisions. lts underlying intention is the 
setting of direction. If stakeholders or institutions in the stakeholder landscape are vveak 
in this action mode, other stakeholders might dominate them. If, in a collaboration eco- 
system, one stakeholder (group) is constantly in “move” mode, e.g. pressing for fast 
decision-making or vvanting to control outcomes, the multi-stakeholder collaboration 
vvill become unbalanced, because other stakeholders feel thatthe direction is influenced 
by one actor. They vvill vvithdravv, disengage, or oppose. İf, hovvever, stakeholders lack 
this action mode, it is time for dialogic process facilitators to find out vvhy: there might 
be fear to express opinions, or a lack of organizational capacity voice their standpoints. 
Questions to ask to reveal the presence or absence of the action mode “move: are: 


e Do stakeholders express their perspectives and points of vievv? 
e Are all stakeholders as engaged as they should be? 
e Are vve getting things done? 


ii 2 Action mode: oppose 


The action mode oppose has as its underlying intention correction. lt hints to the unsaid 
or unseen, and reminds povverful stakeholders of vyhat they neglect or ignore. It often 
brings a different vvay of seeing things to the surface and to the attention of all stake- 
holders. Unheard or ignored, it can turn into fierce opposition. If continuouslİy ignored, 
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this may turn into violent opposition. In multi-stakeholder collaboration, this action 
mode in its mild form is reflected in any action that seeks to counteract stakeholder 
positions, suggests different routes to take, blocks the process, or threatens to exit 
the collaboration ecosystem. If there is among collaborating stakeholders a continual 
pattern of move /oppose prevalling, progress is blocked. If the moving stakeholders vvill 
overrun the opposer, the multi-stakeholder collaboration is doomed to fail, Hence, in 
dealing vvith opposition it is important that dialogic process facilitators learn to inquire 
into the underlying intention of correction. Communication can become compromised 
in a collaboration process, if too little understanding is shovvn for others” opinions. This 
can result in threats of leaving the collaboration ecosystem, public attacks on the people 
or strategies that had been agreed, or a subtle undermining of the initiative”s progress. 
Questions to ask to reveal the presence or absence of the action mode “oppose” are: 


e Are all stakeholders” points of vievv adequately acknovvledged? 
e Hovv can be assured that even critical points of vievv are brought to attention? 


if 2 Action mode: fTollovv 


The action mode follou, aims at consensus, integration, and is most often shovvn 
through confirming addition or agreement. lts underlying intention is completion. 
VVithout this action mode multi-stakeholder collaborations cannot succeed, as con- 
sensual agreements are the cornerstone of success. Hovvever, if a continuous pattern 
of move/follovv develops in a colflaboration ecosystem, this might be as detrimental to 
the overall process in the long run. İt is time to ask vvhether all-important aspects are 
truly being addressed. Move/follovv patterns seem to be effective and fast in the short 
term, but they usually lack the different perspectives and corrective vievvs necessary 
for quality decision-making. In dealing vvith premature consensus or completion, diq- 
logic process facilitators need to deliberately explore differences. On the other hand, if 
agreements cannot be reached, diqlogic process facilitators must question if the inter- 
est in a common goal has been verifted in the first place. İnformal talks should be 
used to determine if criticism regarding certain issues has been vvithheld and if these 
issues need to be brought up again in the agenda. Questions to ask to reveal the 
presence or absence of the action mode “Tollovv” are: 


e VvVhat gives confidence that agreements reached are sound and sincere? 
e VVhat needs to be explored, if agreements cannot be reached? 


“b 2 Action mode: Bystand 


The action mode bystand has as its underlying intention the bringing in of a diffe- 
rent perspective. İt is more than iust observation, but an active search for perspective 
and collective vvisdom, often as an attempt to inquire into the situation and into the 
interests of participating actors, or to describe observations that can take the conver- 
sation forvvard. VVhen this action mode is missing, participants in multi-stakeholder 
collaboration lack the ability to look from a distance and assess their ioint progress. 
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But if vvell developed, regular reflection becomes part ofthe process. If a stakeholder 
group:s tolerance for differences of opinion is lovv, or if it has little patience for deal- 
ing vvith different opinions or mindsets, it can be difficult to create an atmosphere of 
mutual respect. Dialogic process facilitators can positively influence such a situation 
by demonstrating respect and tolerance and by assuring that all opinions are heard 
and respected. If too many stakeholders passively observe as bystanders and do not 
partake actively, the collaboration ecosystem cannot become successful. Questions to 
ask to reveal the presence or absence of the action mode “follovv” are: 


e Hovv can be assured that different points of vievv are respected? 
e VVhat needs to happen so that passive stakeholders turn into active and engaged 
participants? 
Figure 3.11 shovvs an overvievv of the action modes and their underlying inten- 
tions. VVhen conflicts arise in collaboration ecosystems, or if they already exist in the 


stakeholder system before the initiation of a multi-stakeholder collaboration, the 
behavior pattern is usually one of move /oppose, vvith protagonists openly or covertly 


vvithout movers 
there is no direction 


Move 


sələşə ” q gülən 
bystanders follovvers 
there is no BYSTAND FOLLOVV there is no 
perspective completion 


i. OPPOSE 


vvithout opposers 
there is no correction 


Figure 3.n The four action modes 


Source: Inspired by and adapted from David Kantor, zo12 
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disrespecting each other”s positions. But these tensions may also be important driv- 
ers for transformative change. For example, betvveen the private sector and civil society 
organization is often a tension based on mistrust. Even though stakeholders from both 
stakeholder groups may vvork together, the tension remains. These patterns are quite 
common in multi-stakeholder collaborations and do not necessarily mean the collabora- 
tion vvill fail. But most often, some stakeholders or mandated dialogic process facilitators 
vvill turn into bystanders by moderating or mediating betvveen conflicting stakeholders. 
This is a step into rebalancing the four action modes. Being transparent about disagree- 
ment and substantiating mistrust are important steps that can move a process for- 
vvard — as İong as it is done vvith respect. İt is important to understand vvhat drives ma)or 
criticism, to inquire into it, and to redirect it into more solution-oriented conduct. But if 
any of these four action modes are entirely missing or they are constantly out of balance 
over time, collaboration ecosystems vvill become imbalanced. Dissatisfaction vvill arise, 
results vvill not be achieved, crises vvill become more common, and mistrust vvill spread. 
Aİl four action modes — in a dynamic balance — are necessary to move the collaboration 
process along and get to results that all stakeholders can ovvn. VVithout movers, there 
is no direction. VVithout follovvers, there is no completion. VVithout opposers, there is 
no critical thinking and correction, and vvithout bystanders, there is no perspective, and 
no breakthrough to nevv solutions or a deeper understanding. Collaboration ecosystems 
vvork best vvith the skillful presence of the four action modes and their underlying dialogic 
practices. This can ensure a balance betvveen inquiry — seeking to understand oneself, a 
situation and other points of vievv — and advocacy — arguing for a certain aspect at stake 
and making oneself understood. Using the action modes as one possible lens to gauge 
the quality and effectiveness of collaborative change processes helps dialogic process facil- 
itators into process competence for stevvarding transformative change. 


CASE EXAMPLE 3.5: EXAMPLE FROM THE FİIELD: 
UNDERSTANDING PATTERNS FOR MANAGING A 
UNESCO BIOSPHERE RESERVE 


aa Some countries in Central America are knovvn to be particularly vul- 
İ3 izn nerable to climate change. The threat of natural disasters grovvs as 
the effects of climate-related extreme vveather conditions such as 
drought, heavy rainfall, and flooding impact the countries” environ- 
ment as veell as their economic development. These trends are exac- 
erbated by the degradation of natural resources such as soil, vvater 
İ5 ome and forest, e.g. through deforestation, overuse and unsuitable man- 
agement methods. There is an urgent need to collaborate betvveen 
local level actors in the adaptation of agricultural production, actors 
at community and district levels in strengthening natural resource 
protection, and national actors to provide enabling regulations as vvell 
as favorable policy decisions. İncreasingly, the establishment and management of bio- 
sphere reserves moves into focus as a vvay of combining preservation of biodiversity 
and environmental resources vvith sustainable agricultural practices and climate adap- 
tation measures. The particular case here is one of these biosphere reserves that is rich 
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in biodiversity and vvildlife, yet prone to illegal logging and agricultural practices that 
contradict the preservation and conservation of plant and animal species vvhich vvould 
meet the criteria of a biosphere reserve. The economic pressure ofthe rural population 
is high and leads to encroachment of areas under protection. Moreover, the capacity 
of government actors to enforce the protection is considerablİy lovv. Due to dedicated 
experts from the association of local authorities in the area and the provincial for- 
estry department, the reserve received the status of a UNESCO biosphere reserve in 
zo7. Hovvever, the collaborating stakeholders vvere avvare that, in order to develop 
the much-needed management plan for the reserve, they vvould need to involve many 
more stakeholders and understand the system patterns that, at the time, did not yet 
vvork in favor of the ambitious environmental protection obiectives. İt vvas clear that 
the local population, and, most importantly, the farmers, had only limited interest in 
the regulation oftheir activities that the establishment of the biosphere reserve vvould 
require. Yet, at the same time, avvareness of the need for adapting agricultural prac- 
tices to climate change had already grovvn. There vvere many activities going on that 
already vvorked in the right direction, such as sustainable coffee grovving, vvater reten- 
tion proyects, or pilot prolects for mushroom farming and agroforestry. 

The initiating stakeholders invited 15o different stakeholders in the area to a first dia- 
logue vvith the intention to create a platform vvhere issues around the management of 
the biosphere reserve could be discussed. But the response vvas limited — only 35 peo- 
ple actually shovved up at the meeting. Hovvever, those that shovved up, vvhere highly 
interested in participating tovvards the development of a management plan, and an 
initial committee vvas established, vvhich vvas also a requirement by UNESCO. lt did 
not have representation of small farmers, and nobody from the private sector (such as 
industries) or the indigenous population had ioined. In order to understand the system 
better as part of a more thorough Phase 2, the initial group of stakeholders gathered for 
a system diagnosis vvorkshop. The results are captured in Table 3.6 and illustrated as a 
diagram in relation to the Collective Leadership Compass dimensions in Figure 3.12. 

The conclusions dravvn from the diagnosis vvere the follovving: 


e Conduct a more thorough stakeholder landscape analysis to identify vvho vvould 
need to become part of.a slightly bigger core group to drive the change, 

e Allocate among its members conversations vvith identified important stakeholders 
to understand their perspective, but also engage them more closely into the process, 

e Hold information meetings vvith farmers and other relevant stakeholders thatvvould 
be designed as dialogue conversations to also understand farmers” concerns, 

e Get the university partner to research and identify already existing good practices 
(by farmers or other stakeholders) and integrate the information into the meetings, 

e Based on the results from stakeholder landscape analysis, the conversations and 
the information meetings, design a slovv, but thorough Phase 17 engagement pro- 
cess vvith the committee in the lead. This vvould include helping the committee 
to identify additional representatives and prepare a kick-off meeting that vvould 
focus on a İoint situational analysis as a foundation for developing a manage- 
ment plan. National actors vvould be invited to this meeting, and 

e Conduct another system diagnosis after ız months. 
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Table 3.6 lnitial system diagnosis for the biosphere reserve 


Compass dimension 


Questions 


Diagnosis 


Detailed questions 


Future 
possibilities 


Engagement 


Hovv vvould 
you describe 
the level of 
coherence in 
the stakeholder 
system tovvards 
future possi- 
bilities and 
improvements 
around the 
İssue? 

(Overall: 2) 
Medium future 
possibilities 


Hovv vvould you 
describe the level 
of structured 
stakeholder 
engagement 

in the system 
regarding the 
issue? 

(Overall: 1) 


Lovv engagement , 


The announcement to 
become UNESCO bio- 
sphere reserve vvas a 

big acknovvledgment for 
those vvho had initiated 

the process and pushed 
them into novv driving the 
implementation. 

Hovvever, most inhabitants 
did not really knovv about 
the recognition, and if so, 
they vvere not clear vyhat this 
vvould mean, so they did not 
see any implications, neither 


did they vvant to get engaged. 


So far, the drivers vvere 
experts in the fteld, had a 
clear idea about measures 
to be taken, but not the 
means to enact them. No 
plan vvas in place yet. 

No process architecture 
had been designed so far. 
The group considered 

this to be the next step 

to discuss, vvho the key 
stakeholder vvould be (after 
a stakeholder analysis) and 
hovv they vvould need to be 
engaged. 

The initiators vvere closely 
connected, but little did 
they knovv about other 
relevant actors in the field, 
no thorough stakeholder 
landscape analysis had 
been conducted. 

They have heard that small- 
scale farmers associations 
do not operate vvell, hence, 
these stakeholders are 
badly organized and not 
vvell connected. 


Do stakeholders 
see the need 

to improve the 
İSssue? 


Are stakehol- 
ders empovv- 
ered to drive 
change tovvards 
an improve- 
ment ofthe 
İSSue? 

Are roadmaps, 
plans, and 
accountability 
mechanisms in 
place around 
the issue? 

Are reliable 
processes in 
place to system- 
aticalİy engage 
stakeholders 
regarding the 
İSSue? 


Do netvvorks 
across insti- 
tutions or 
stakeholders 
exist that can 
drive change? 
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Table 3.6 (Continued) 


Compass dimension Questions Diagnosis Detailed questions 
. Despite the invitation to ə. Do stevvarding 

the dialogue, no steer- or steering 
ing body existed that structures 
vvould represent different exist regarding 
stakeholders. The commit- the issue vvith 
tee emerging from the first adequate rep- 
dialogue vvas a first step resentation of 
in the right direction. The stakeholders? 
initiators are also avvare 
that the committee is a 
requirement from UNE- 
SCO, but needs to develop 
into a representative group 
of stakeholders that really 
drives the management of 
the reserve. 

Innovation ev Hovv vvould you ə The group vvas partly ə Do innovative 
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describe the 
existing forms 
of innovative 
approaches in 
the stakeholder 
system tovvards 
solving the issue 
or achieving a 
better situation? 
(Overall: 2) 
Medium 
innovation 


avvare that there vvere 
small islands of success 
of sustainability proyects 
particularly for small- 
scale farmers that had 

the focus on sustainable 
agricultural practices. 
Mostly, they received 
support from international 
development cooperation, 
but some vvere driven by 
cooperatives. 

The group considered 
their ovvn expertise high, 
but agreed that there vvas 
a serious knovvledge gap 
regarding practices in 
agriculture as vvell as other 
economic activities 


that vvould be suitable 

to the management of 

a biosphere reserve, or 
relevant to climate change 
mitigation. An information 
campaign vvas considered 
as vvell as the continuation 
oftthe dialogues that could 
engage more actors. 


proyects, 
practices, or 
initiatives exist 
to improve the 
İssue? 


ə Are best prac- 
tices regard- 
ing the issue 
knovvn? 
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Compass dimension Questions Diagnosis Detailed questions 


ə İt became clear that, ə Are stakehol- 


beyond the knovvledge 
gap, there vvere contradict- 
ing interests, particularly 


ders vvilling 
to adapt their 
approaches to 


among those actors that improve the 
drove the illegal logging. İSSuep 
This vvas seen as a diff- 

cult to solve problem. But 

also, the operations of 

medium scale farmers vvere 

perceived as so driven by 

economic pressure that 

the fact that there existed 

criteria for behavior in a 

biosphere reserve vvould 

not make farmers change 

their income strategies. 

Humanity əv Hovv vvould you ə As mentioned before, the ə Are facis, 
describe the level group of initiators con- figures, and 
of avvareness siders that not enough concerns about 

qı of stakeholders knovvledge about vvhat it the current 
iə ) regarding the means to live, and operate situation 
issue and regard.4 economically in a bio- knovvn to all 
ing their depend- sphere reserve, is readily stakeholders? 
ency on each available to the different 
other to improve stakeholders. 
the issue? “İn the beginning, the ə Do stakeholders 
, (Overall: 1) initiators, because of their acknovledge 
( Lovv level of expertise and administra- the need to 
tive knovvledge, expected vvork together 
to simply develop the despite differ- 


management plan and 
implement it. Hovvever, 
after the first fevv months, 
it became clear that the 
actual implementation 
vvould require not only 
the consent, but also the 
active contribution of diffe- 
rent stakeholders, such as 
the farmers, the private 
sector, but also represent- 
atives of the indigenous 
population. 


ences in povver 
and interest? 
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Table 3.6 (Continued) 


Compass dimension Questions Diagnosis Detailed questions 


Collective " Hovv vvould . 

intelligence you describe 
the forms and 
adequateness of 
existing govern- 
ance structures 
(dialogues, plat- 
forms, exchange 
netvvorks, etc.) 
to deal vvith the 
İSSue? 

" (Overall: 1) 

” Lovv İevel of 
collective 
intelligence 
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V/hile the initiating group “ Do stakeholders 
of stakeholders is avvare understand 

of conflicting interests, each other”s 
they have not yet had interests and 
conversations vvith the concerns? 


different stakeholders to 
gauge their concerns and 


interest. 

The dialogue invitation ə Are relevant 
vvas a starting point for stakeholders 
a conversation, hovvever, consulted 
not many stakeholders regarding the 
attended the meeting. İt issue? 


has novv become clear 
that engagement con- 
versations vvith different 
stakeholders had not been 
carried out. Hence, the 
interest remained İovv. 
Apart from their assump- 
tions, the initiators knovv 
very little about the 
perspectives of different 
stakeholders. 


The collaboration betvveen ə İs collaboration 


the association of local betvveen diffe- 
authorities, the forest rent stakehol- 
department, and a İocal ders regarding 
university vvas excellent. the issue opera- 
But beyond this core tional? 


group, no other stakehol- 
ders had been system- 
atically engaged. Little 

is knovvn about collab- 
orations betvveen other 
stakeholders regarding the 


biosphere. 

Apart from the committee “ İs learning 

that has iust started, no regarding the 
other learning mechanisms issue organized 
have been established so across stakehol- 
far. ders and 


institutions? 
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Compass dimension Questions Diagnosis Detailed questions 


V/holeness , Hovv vvould you ə The initiating stakeholders - Are stakehol- 
describe the are vvell connected to a ders avvare hovv 
db level of avvare- national committee that the issue is 
ness among deals vvith all biosphere connected to 
-- stakeholders reserves in the country. other sustaina- 
about the This is perceived as great bility challenges 
embeddedness support, ideal to receive (locally, national 
of the issue in administrative support. or globally)? 
larger issues But they also see that the 
(policies, global national actors have little 
trends, eco- insight into the actual chal- 
nomic struc- lenges at the local level, 
tures, etc.)? “ The committee started off - Are stakehol- 
, (Overall: 2) vvith a good meeting, but ders supporting 
, Medium level of as not more stakeholders each other 
viholeness have been engaged and in advancing 
the representation does change tovvards 
not really mirror the vvider an improve- 
stakeholders system, the ment ofthe 
current actors operate in a İSSue? 


disconnected vvay. 
" The initiating group clearly “ Do stakeholders 


sees that there is no see an improve- 
public narrative around ment around 
the biosphere reserve that the issue as 

the local population could contributing to 
identify and engage vvith. a common inte- 
The connection betvveen rest and a better 
conservation and the need functioning 

for climate adaptation is overall system? 


rarely seen by ordinary 
people, vvho so not have 
climate or environmental 
expertise. There is a clear 
disconnect betvveen the 
economic operations and 
the conservation needs. 


Based on the system pattern they had identified (see Figure 3.12) they decided to 
build a process on the system s strength: (1) their administrative capacity (decisiyeness 
in future possibilities), (2) their expertise, vvhich vvas a foundation for an information 
campaign (excellence in innovation), and (3) their connection to national level support, 
vvhich vvould help them create an engagement narrative around the biosphere”s con- 
tribution to national climate change adaptation (contextuality in u,holeness). 
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colLEcrive 


INTELUGENCE 


Figure 3.ı2 Example of systems diagnosis 


Source: Collective Leadership İnstitute 


Developing process competence 


L 


co -- 


dation for successfully stevvarding transformative change processes 
because the underlying structural patterns in stakeholder systems, 
be they mental, organizational, or povver-related, influence thinking, 
as vvell as communication and behavior of stakeholders. Under- 
standing patterns capacitates dialogic process facilitators to organize 
processes that are more likely leading to envisaged outcomes. The term process refers 
to the sequence of steps that those vvho drive the change organize in order to further 
both a change in thinking as vvell as collaborative action: the vvay these sequences of 
steps are arranged to vvork together, is called the process architecture and vvill be the 
in-depth subyect of Chapter 4. High-quality processes create the conditions for change 
to happen, because, as mentioned before, transformative change can only be stevv- 
arded, not controlled. 


— The previous section on understanding system patterns is the foun- 
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Developing the competence to design the appropriate sequence of steps is like 
learning to ride a bicycle, it is difficult in the beginning to get the balance right, but 
once the mind has grasped the vvay to ride the bike, it becomes natural to do it. 
The rest is adhering to some rules to not endanger oneself in the traffic. Process 
competence enables dialogic process facilitators to stevvard transformative change in 
multi-stakeholder collaborations vvith in an appropriate mix of vhat can be described 
as systems intetventions: conscious steps to shift a system of stakeholders into better 
functionality for an improved outcome in relation to SDC implementation and sus- 
tainability. These steps are alvvays composed of a balanced combination of structural 
interventions and dialogic interventions. 

In the four Phases of the Dialogic Change Model, structural interventions refer to 
all actions that consolidate a colfaboration ecosystem and help it into the delivery of 
concrete results — such as agreements on goals, roadmaps, implementation plans, 
governance and stevvarding structures as vvell as accountability and learning or 
monitoring mechanisms. They reorganize the relationships and the communication 
betvveen stakeholders. VVithout these nevv, most often cross-institutional structures, 
no transformative change vvould manifest. Dialogic interventions refer to trust build- 
ing, relationship management, facilitating the connection to emotionally compelling 
goals, enabling meaningful conversations and reflective and generative dialogues, 
and creating space for inspirations, learning, insights, and creativity. Such interven- 
tions often shift underlying mental models. For stevvards of transformative change, 
it is important to get the balance right. A sole focus on sfructural interventions leads 
to agreements or plans — nevv structures — that stakeholders resist to implement, 
because the relationship patterns that fuel the old structures (e.g. mistrust, lack of 
mutual understanding, etc.) are still in place. A sole focus on gialogic interventions 
improves relationships, leads to nevv insights and excitement, but vvith no consolida- 
tion into structures, the impact of the interventions fade, and no tangible results are 
achieved. Truly transformative change processes need the emergence of nevv struc- 
tures vvith nevv patterns of relationships. Then, nevv solutions emerge, higher level of 
trust develops, and ovvnership for implementation is achieved. Figure 3.13 shovvs hovv 
dialogic and structural interventions need to vvork together for transformative results. 

Bringing both types of interventions more consciously into transformative change 
endeavors in an appropriate mix betvveen structural and dialogic interventions is a key 
to success. This is the skill dialogic process facilitators need to develop. Both the Collec- 
tive Leadership Compass and the Dialogic Change Modelfunction as a meta-guidance for 
getting this balance right. The Compass vvorks on the level of mental models, because 
attention to the six dimensions helps stakeholders to look at the same reality in a dif- 
ferent vvay: they can diagnose systems patterns and plan actions that reflect the shifted 
mental models. Because the six dimensions integrate attention to sfructural and dia- 
İogic interventions into one model, attention to all six dimensions ensures that collab- 
orative change processes are planned in the best possible vvay. The Dialogic Change 
Model serves as a roadmap for hovv to bring these siructural and dialogic interventions 
into time sequence that vvorks for the delivery of results. Process competence means 
that dialogic process facilitators have a deeper understanding of hovv interventions con- 
tribute to life-enhancing constructive interaction patterns among stakeholders. 
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Transformative change 
processes: 
Emergence of nevv 
structures vvith nevv 
patterns of relationships, 


Change structures, but do 
not shift the underlying 
relationship patterns and 
the communicative space 
out of vvhich structures 


arıse 


nevv solutions emerge, 
higher level of trust, 
higher ovvnership for 
implementation 


Insights occur, 
relationships change, 
opportunities arise, 
but interventions fade or 
stall as structures remain 
the same and system 
pressure re-asserts itself 


Structural interventions 


Dialogic Iinterventions 


Figure 3.13 The balance betvveen structural and dialogic interventions 


Source: Copyright Collective Leadership İnstitute 


The follovving section vvill therefore take deep-dives into hovv to develop process 
competence. The first deep-dive elaborates hovv a better understanding of the flov, of 
divergence and convergence in change processes eases progress. The second deep-dive 
looks at the core task of dialogic process facilitators — hovv to build good containers for 
change. This is the core ingredients for successfully leading transformative change col- 
lectively, most importantly in Phase 1 of the Dialogic Change Model, but also through- 
out all other phases. These tvvo deep dives create the basis understanding of the 
process competence that is needed to get multi-stakeholder collaboration to success. 
Building on this foundation, Chapter 4 vvill then elaborate hovv to apply these compe- 
tencies to co-creating process architectures that become truly transformative. 


Understanding the flovv of divergence and convergence 


There is an underlying rhythm to most successful and transformative change pro- 
cesses. Some of the methodologies and tools that have been portrayed in this prac- 
titioner guide have already emphasized the need to high-quality processes as key 
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ingredient for transformative change. The understanding of an appropriate rhythm 
in such process is greatly enhance by the concept of divergence and convergence in 
processes (Bofer et al., 2008). Diyergence relates to phases in a process that are open- 
ing up complexity — nevv possibilities, additional issues, or the exploration of variety 
of themes. They are most often created by dialogic interventions that are explorative 
and help stakeholder to harvest collective intelligence, ideally, vvhen conversations move 
tovvards guided conversations, as vvell as reflective and generative dialogues. Such phases 
vvork best vyhen the dialogic practices are applied and the four action modes are present. 
Then, it is possible to gather diverse vievvpoints, generate nevv ideas, suspend stere- 
otypes and iudgments, and become comfortable vvith inquiring into disagreements. 
But people are different in their ability to hold the complexity that inevitably is part of 
phases of divergence. Some become confused, overvyhelmed, or fearful of a process or 
a conversation that may be perceived as messy and uncontrollable. In conversations 
and dialogues, they tend to urge facilitators to come to conclusions, in processes, they 
vvould vvant to move into decisions and actions, accompanied by monitoring mecha- 
nisms. Figure 3.14 illustrates the flovv of divergence and convergence. 

Yet, vvithout phases of diyergence, the necessary perturbations, as Maturana and 
Varela (1991) called them, vvhich are needed for systems to transform, cannot enter the 
minds of people. Chaos is necessary, because systems (and humankind) learn the most 
at the edge of chaos (Kauffman, 2o16). This ability to hold complexity is also differently 
distributed among stakeholder groups. Research institutions as vvell as civil society 
organizations tend to be populated by actors vvho are more comfortable vvith holding 
complexity, vvhile actors from the public sector and the private sector are used to keep 
complexity at bay. Yet, this latter faculty is also important. Successful change processes 
require phases of convergence, too. Conyergence relates to phases in a process that 
are closing dovvn possibilities and consolidating results. This could be making deci- 
sions, finding agreements, creating a roadmap, introducing accountability mechanism, 


. 
f 


Divergence Convergence 


/ 
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Figure 3.14 The flovv of divergence and convergence 
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or setting up monitoring systems. Convyergence reduces complexity. It brings structure 
into a process that helps people act together to create future possibilities. Done too 
early, this undermines transformative change. Done too late, this prevents substan- 
tial change. VVhile divergence creates the space for nevv insights emerge, conyergence 
consolidates insights into structural interventions. This makes change manifest — that 
vvould not occur vvithout opening to divergence before. For dialogic process facilitators is 
it important to understand that, in transformative change, divergence and convergence 
are married, they complement each other. The Collectiye Leadership Compass as a navi- 
gating tool and the Dialogic Change Model as a process model both help stakeholders 
to get the balance betvveen divergence and convergence right, and find the appropriate 
sequence of dialogic and structural interventions. This applies to the facilitation of con- 
versations as vvell as to the design of process architectures, vvhich vvill be explored in 
Chapter 4. The follovving exemplifies hovv the different steps in Phase 1 and Phase z of 
the Dialogic Change Model ensure an appropriate flovv of divergence and convergence. 


PHAsE 1: EXPLORING AND ENGAGING — DIVERGENCE IS IN THE FOREGROUND 


e Creating resonance: focus is on divergence, but also convergence comes in vyhen 
it is about generating interest for a particular goal. 

e Understanding the context: focus is on divergence, gathering data and speaking 
to stakeholders makes the complexity of the situation noticeable, hovvever, the 
analysis of findings speaks to convergence. 

e Building a container for change: focus is on convergence, as the container is the 
first preliminary manifestation of the change, a group of people committed to 
vvork together. Hovvever, the dialogic quality of conversations vvithin the container 
can foster diverse expertise and vievvpoints, hence emphasize divergence. 


PHASE 2: BUILDING AND FORMALIZING — CONVERGENCE IS IN THE FOREGROUND 


e Clarifying goals and resources: focus is on convergence, as it is about defining a 
ioint goal, but also, divergence comes in the form ofstakeholder meetings, ensur- 
ing that all different voices get appropriately heard vvhen it is about generating 
interest for a goal. 

e Planning the future together: focus is on convergence, as it is about consolidating the 
findings about the context and the engagement of stakeholders into an action plan. 
Hovvever, meetings need to make sure that enough divergent vievvs vvill be heard. 

e Consolidating agreements and establishing structure: focus is on convergence, as 
the agreements as much as the clarification of roles and responsibilities is build- 
ing a nevv structure intended to hold the change process. Divergence comes in, as 
all stakeholders need to contribute according to their difference in expertise and 
resources and all stakeholders need to be adequately represented. 


Getting the balance betvveen diyergence and convergence right goes a long vvay in creat- 
ing the conditions for enlivened collaboration ecosystems to emerge. This understand- 


ing helps dialogic process facilitators to build good containers for change. 
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Building good containers for change 


The term container as the quality indicator for a core group vvho /ointly holds and 
drives the process of multi-stakeholder collaboration has been introduced in Chap- 
ter z. İt has been explained as a group of actors that develop a culture of collective 
leadership for the transformative change envisaged and enact high quality collabora- 
tion patterns. There is a saying from African vvise vvomen that captures the quality ofa 
good container vvell, lt goes like this: “Only dedicated circles can give birth to something 
neyə,” İt is the dedication that makes the difference. Once a group of stakeholders 
senses that they could make a difference together, it becomes more alive. This is the 
seed of transformations tovvards systems aliveness. But hovv to get from a thorough 
stakeholder analysis to a good container for change? 

The stakeholder analysis suggests that the core group should be composed of 
stakeholders vvho are interested in the change and influential enough to make a 
difference. They do not need to all have the same degree of povver in the system, 
but need to respect povver differences vvithout exploiting them. ldeally, this group 
of people already represents a microcosm of the diversity of stakeholders that 
are needed to get the envisaged change going. From a process point of vievv, as 
mentioned earlier, the core group as a good container is the first manifestation of 
nevv interaction patterns betvveen stakeholders, in a vvay, it is the microcosm of the 
change people vvant to see happening. Engaging stakeholder to become part ofa 
good container for change is an artthat requires both systems understanding, rela- 
tionship building and a good sense of process. İt is clear that stakeholders engage 
vvhen they — emotionally and rationally — resonate vvith the content and goal of the 
envisaged multi-stakeholder collaboration, regardless ofvvhether it is a stakeholder 
dialogue, a stakeholder platform, a stakeholder initiative or a stakeholder partner- 
ship. Hovvever, sometimes initiators of multi-stakeholder collaborations assume 
that other stakeholders must be interested in the same issue, and are, by defaulit, 
vvilling to engage. This is probably the exception. The context of most transforma- 
tive change initiatives involving multiple stakeholder is much more complex: there 
can be contradicting agendas of stakeholders, conflicting interests, or actors vvho 
are overvvhelmed by other commitments. Dialogic process facilitators need to be 
avvare that the intention and purpose they vvant to promote is, at the outset, one 
among many others on the agenda of most of the stakeholders — even if everybody 
is keen to implement the SDGs. In addition to this, the importance of getting 
the quality and process of collaboration right, even if conceptually vvell framed, 
may not necessarily be understood by stakeholders that should become involved. 
Hence understanding from the stakeholder analysis vvho should become part of 
the container is important, hovvever, getting them on board, requires very deliber- 
ate process designs. These vvill be different depending on the situation, the issue 
at hand and the context, but a fevv general aspects help in almost all situations: 


e Once the institutional stakeholders that are (or should move) in the upper right 
quadrant (interested and influential) are clear, the question arises, vvho could best 
represent these institutions. İn order to establish core groups, it is important to 
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get representative on board vvho can make decisions to some degree (hence not 
too high level, not too İlovv level), have a good standing in their ovvn organization, 
and are emotionalİy engaged vvith the envisaged change. Members of the core 
group vill usually be on the operational level, but vvith sufficient decision-making 
povver (or access to actors in decision-making position) to be able to take charge 
of the change initiative. 

e Personal relationship building is key. Inspiring bilateral conversations vvith dia- 
logic quality, often several, as much as informal meetings betvveen initiators and 
key actors anchor the ideas for change. 

e For institutions that are more difficult to involve it is important to understand 
vhat their priorities are, and shovv sufficient empathy. Entering into conversations 
vvith representatives from these institutions requires ioining them “vvhere they 
are”, not “vvhere they should be”. This means — in conversations — that initiators 
of multi-stakeholder collaborations have done their homevvork (understanding 
the institution) and acknovvledge vvhat they have done so far in the direction of 
the envisaged goal (even if this is little). 

e lİnitiators vvho aim at becoming dialogic process facilitators foster connectivity in 
engagement. As part of the engagement process, they connect people vvith other 
people relevant for the issue. 


The important lesson from successful multi-stakeholder collaboration is that engage- 
meht starts small. İt is a step-by-step process of building enlivened collaboration eco- 
systems. The core group as the initial container must have time to form, create an 
identity, and build personal relationships. This helps to hold differences and inevitable 
disagreements. Content conversations are paramount, but the core group does not 
need to solve all issues that the multi-stakeholder collaboration process vvill address. 
The container is the guardian of the process that vvill be built on the collective intelli- 
gence of many more stakeholders. 

VVith a conscious process design in Phase 1 of the Dialogic Change Model, the core 
group”s task in its function as a good container is to gradually establish a broader con- 
tainer. This broader container is composed of people vvho are supportive of the multi- 
stakeholder collaboration purpose, may get involved in certain meetings, and take the 
dialogue process beyond those vvho form the initial container. ldeally, each member 
of the core group identifies vvho else needs to be involved as part of the broader 
container. Hence, the members of the core group vvill engage high-level sponsors, 
decision-malers vvho are crucial to the success ofthe transformative change endeavor. 
They vvill also get into conversations vvith selected key stakeholders, in Phase ? most 
often in a more informal vvay (e.g. in bilateral meetings or small focus-group meet- 
ings). Such conversations viill alvvays center on the content and the goal, but promote 
the multi-stakeholder collaboration as an appropriate approach to achieve the envis- 
aged transformative results. İt is crucial for the preparation of any events in a Phase z 
of Building and Formalizing that “structurally significant” actors — decision-malers, 
people vvho can make things move - are sufficiently engaged. They must support the 
goal and form of the multi-stakeholder collaboration and promote both vvithin their 
respective stakeholder groups, institutions and constituencies. People engage vvhen 
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Figure 3.q5 Building containers for change tovvards collaboration ecosystems 


Source: Collective Leadership Institute 


they get to experience meaningful conversations that tap into their desire to make 
a difference. Preparatory conversations vvith key stakeholders do not only serve to 
understand the stakeholder system better — they need to be conducted in a vvay that 
inspires potential participants to engage. Figure 3.15 reiterates the colİaboration eco- 
system and hovv it emerges from the initial container. 

If the process design of Phase 1 has generated sufficient interest and resonance, it 
is time to prepare for the engagement of the entire collaboration ecosystem in Phase 2. 
These are usuallİy those actors vvho participate in one or several stakeholder events, 
such as consultation meetings, vvorkshops, planning meetings, etc. Good prepara- 
tion of such events ensures that a sufficient number of participants have already been 
part of bilateral informal or formal conversations in Phase 1. The core group then 
knovvs already vvho is supportive, vvho is doubtful, vvho is opposed, or vvho is highly 
engaged. The structure and form of the stakeholder meetings must support further 
container building among the vvider group of stakeholders. This is the glue that keeps 
the collaboration ecosystem functioning. There must be room for respectful acknovvl- 
edgement of difference, authentic listening to concerns, task-orientation in the meet- 
ing itself, transparency in planning the vvay forvvard, and result-orientation to ensure 
tangible outcomes. 

İnitiators sometimes overlook the differences of different stakeholder groups in 
their motivation to )oin and engage. İt is helpful to keep in mind that each group may 
need to be treated in a different vvay to maintain interest. The follovving is a reminder 
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Table 3.7 Engaging stakeholder groups differently 


Private sector Public sector Civil society 

e Knnovv that the private sector . Understand the povver ve Consider logistical or 
alvvays has a busy schedule. dynamics and hierarchical financial support for 

“ İnvolve private sector in the structures. participation. 
planning process. . Recognize the importance “ Ensure transparent and 

( Build a result-oriented of sociocultural factors. inclusive communication. 
process and create a flexible . Be avvare of formal, but also - Be avvare of their require- 
and practical environment. traditional, structures. ment to consult vvith their 

( Plan short meetings in a . Ensure knovvledge of exist- constituencies. 
convivial setting. ing rules and regulations. “ Respect the different 

, Shovv the business case ə Alvvays respect protocol, mandates of different 
for change (help them to “ Shovv the reputational case organizations. 
argue the business case for (for change. , Strengthen vveaker rep- 
engagement). , Consider supra-national and resentation (e.g. translation 

( Provide the opportunity to regional structures and their for community groups). 
shovvcase their vvork and interests. . Respect and appeal to 
promote their image. . Highlight sustainability value-orientation. 

e Take advantage of com- aspects. “ Shovv the societal case for 
petitiveness to stimu- . Make reference and ensure change. 
late involvement and conformity to international “ Be prepared to 
commitment. conventions. address questions on 


impact — monitoring. 


of vhat needs to be taken into account vvhen engaging the three large societal stake- 
holder groups. Depending on the context, this may be even more complex: a stake- 
holder analysis helps to understand the motivations that can lead stakeholder groups 
to engage. Table 3/7 illustrates hovv dialogic process facilitators can attend to different 
stakeholders. 


Engaging stakeholders means gradually building larger and larger 
containers for change 


This is vhat makes the dialogic process successful. Multi-stakeholder collaborations 
that are geared tovvards cooperation for tangible impact benefit from the strong 
base of gradual container building for the implementation Phase ş. But even mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations vvith focus on consultation become more effective vvhen 
participants feel engaged, acknovvledged and taken seriousİy. Engagement does not 
necessarily mean consensus: critical stakeholders can play an important role. But 
only a vvell-built engagement process can ensure that they stay in the process, remain 
constructive vvith criticism, and are vvilling to compromise if a successful outcome is 
at stake. Once the collaboration ecosystem is vvilling to engage, participating stakehol- 
ders vvill connect vvith the vvider stakeholder system of indirectly involved stakeholders 
and vill begin to create an effect. These can be people vvho knovv of the initiative, but 
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do not participate directly, and people vvho are directly or indirectly affected by the 
outcomes ofthe multi-stakeholder collaboration. V/hen they perceive the existence of 
a diverse group of actors vvho (and not alvvays in agreement) move an issue forvvard, 
they become attracted to engage, too. 

Good container building is the lifeblood of multi-stakeholder collaborations. Core 
groups as good containers often get their legitimacy not only from their official mandate 
but from the vvay they are able to engage the different stakeholders successfully. They 
recognize their success vvhen they see that stakeholders beyond the actual collabora- 
tion ecosystem begin to engage, and vvork together collaboratively. Many initiators of 
multi-stakeholder collaborations do not take the engagement process in Phase 1and z 
seriousİly. They sometimes skip it, or İust pay lip service to it. Decision-makers may 
even put members of the core group under pressure to rush into stakeholder events 
vvithout thorough preparation and engagement of stakeholders. İt then helps to argue 
for the methodology and explain that the investment of thorough engagement vvill 
pay off both in consultative and cooperative multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


CASE EXAMPLE 3.6: EXAMPLE FROM THE FİELD: CONTAINER 
BUILDING FOR ORGANIC AGRICULTURE IN MONGOLİA 


6000 HEALTH DECBV VORK AND 1 RESPONSİBİE 
AMD VHL-BHNG FCONUMİC GRÜVTH 


CONSUMPTİÜN 
AM PRODUCTİON 


VVith a focus on human and environmental health, a movement for organic agriculture 
has been grovving around the vvorld since the mid-zoth century. The importance of 
organic agriculture has also been emphasized in reports from the United Nations, 
including a recent Trade and Environment Revievv vvith the urgent sib-title: “V/ake up 
before it is too late: make agriculture truly sustainable novv for food security in a chang- 
ing climate” (UNCTAD, zov3). Further bolstered by the “Lav, of Mongolia Organic 
Food” (Government of Mongolia, 2o16), the Adventist Development and Relief Agency 
(ADRA) responded to this call by initiating a multi-stakeholder partnership for organic 
agriculture involving the public sector, the chamber of commerce, and farmer coop- 
erative members in the Selenge Province, Mongolia”s breadbaslket. In Phase z, after 
a thorough context analysis the key challenge vvas to build a container for change. İt 
turned out that, in this particular case, several containers for change vvhere needed 
at different levels, such as, for example, the national and provincial level. A thorough 
stakeholder analysis conducted helped to identify key collaborating partners vvho vvere 
then engaged bilateralİy considering their passion for organic agriculture, their per- 
spectives, their institutional mandates, and personal convictions. An initial vvorkshop 
vvith selected key stakeholders provided further opportunities to create resonance not 
only for organic agriculture, but also for the partnership approach. The vvorkshop, 
vvhich vvas combined vvith capacity building for collaboration, resulted in the develop- 
ment of a shared vision (see Figure 3.16), vvhich vvas illustrated by a local artist. 
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Figure 3.16 Shared vision for organic agriculture in Selenge Province, Mongolia, and beyond 


İn the emerging collaboration ecosystem, there vvas a need to engage stakeholders 
around different aspects and at multiple levels, vvhich ultimately had to vvork together 
to make the initiative vvork. For example, stakeholders across different sectors needed 
to vvork on raising avvareness about organic agriculture in Mongolia, local level actors 
needed to establish a participatory guarantee system (PGS)” for organic agriculture 
verification, and national level actors needed to vvork tovvards establishing a Mongo- 
lian multi-stakeholder advisory board on organic agriculture. Stakeholders translated 
the concept of a container as a core group driving change around certain aspects of 
the promotion of organic agriculture into a symbol oftheir traditional culture: the yurt 
as a symbolic meeting place for dialogue and decision-making. İt conveyed the idea 
of safe space in vvhich trusting relationships can be built, diverse vievvs can be heard, 
respected, and integrated, and commitment for shared actions can grovv. The yurt as 
a symbol appeared in both the shared vision (Figure 3.16) as vvell as in the partner- 
ship”s initial process architecture (Figure 3.17) vyhich shovved the sequence of collective 
action and planning meetings among provincial stakeholders and national stakehol- 
ders, and hovv they vvere integrated into an overall design of successful collaboration. 
İt also illustrates the important role of ADRA as a process facilitator. The result of the 
successful container building process vvas evidenced vvhen it could be announced 
only a fevv months into the partnership that the first participatory guarantee system 
had been established, and, as a result, the local cooperatives began producing and 
supplying organic vegetables and honey. 
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Chapter 4 vvill therefore look into the connections betvveen container building and 
co-designing process architectures that make collaboration ecosystems successful. 


Notes 


1 This has been greatly inspired by the collaboration vvith Peter Garrett (see also 
Penvvell 8, Garrett, 2019). 

2 Co-created by participants at “Visioning and Engagement VVorkshop,” Febru- 
ary 6—7, zozo in Khulna, Bangladesh. 

3 Adapted from Kuenkel (2oo8), inspired by Cliff Barry, vvvvvv,shadovvvvork.com, The 
Four Quarter Model, 

4 A similar version of this tool is available online at vvvvvr.changingminds.orgy/disci- 
plines/change .management/stakeholder -change/interest influence.htm. 

5 See the Four Player İnstrument by David Kantor at vvvvvv.kantorinstitute.com/ 
approach. 

6 Co-created by participants at “Multi-Actor Partnership (MAP) Training,” March m4, 
zo?g in Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. 

7 The participatory guarantee system (PGS) is defined as “locally focused quality 
assurance systems. They certify producers based on active participation of stake- 
holders and are built on a foundation of trust, social netvvorks and knovvledge 
exchange” (vvvvvv.ifoam.bio/en/organic-policy-guarantee /participatory-guarantee- 
systems-pgs). 
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chapter 4 


Becoming transformative 


Process architectures for 
building impactful collaboration 
ecosystems 


Chapter 3 highlighted the importance of organizing vvell thought-through processes 
in multi-stakeholder collaborations that help a sense of alizeness emerge among the 
actors that aspire to become a successful collaboration ecosystem around an issue of 
common concern. Such collaboration is often initiated in a context that can best be 
described as a “fragmented ego-system”, in vvhich institutional or even individual 
interests trump the common good, actions are unilateral and often conflictual, and 
results are, at best, only satisfactory to a fevv stakeholders. The possibility of shifting 
to a collaboration ecosystem of stakeholders aligned around and leading collectively 
tovvards a shared vision may seem far-fetched to many at this early stage, but this 
is precisely the kind of transformation that is needed and -— through a vvell-designed 
process that integrates formalization of structures — is entirely possible. 

These processes follovv a flovv that can be consciouslİy designed. Multi-stakeholder 
collaborations often start vvith a focus on the Compass dimension of engagement 
as an entry point for enacting change. Creating resonance for future possibilities is 
essential for getting actors into a collaborative field in Phase 7 of the Dialogic Change 
Model. At this early stage, resonance is perceived by many at the individual level as 
a sense of aliveness — suddenly opportunities emerge that previousİy vvere consid- 
ered impossible. In order for a multi-stakeholder collaboration to have a chance at 
success, Phase 1 needs to be designed in a vvay that it enlivens these opportunities 
and opens pathvvays to a nevv confidence in actors that change is doable despite the 
unavoidable obstacles. Understanding the context from various perspectives, both at 
a technical and an emotional level, furthers the presence of the dimension of vvhole- 
ness. As described in Chapter ş, dialogic process facilitators need to learn a lot about 
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the situation and about different stakeholders before they are able to approach each 
one in a vvay that people and institutions feel heard and also see the value in partici- 
pating. In this regard, attention to the dimension of humanity can nourish trust and 
help individuals look beyond their institutional mandate to see that, together, they 
can contribute to the larger common good. This is essential in the formation of a 
container for change. Making the case for change often requires dravving on innova- 
tion, because, vvhile humankind has engaged vvith invention for millennia, pathvvays 
to the future, and particularly to SDC implementation, require linking innovation vvith 
sustainability as a cutting-edge practice. 

İn order to get actors in aspiring multi-stakeholder collaborations into Phase əz, 
vvhich consolidates the collaboration ecosystem and prepares it for collective action, 
dialogic process facilitators need to understand hovv to keep actors in the collaborative 
field. Some initiators think that once stakeholders are attending meetings they vvill 
stay in the process. But this is not the case. The art of taking care of people to keep 
them engaged is often neglected. Designing and facilitating dialogues that dravv out 
the collective intelligence of the broader container are essential in Phase ə, especially 
vvhen clarifying goals and resources and planning the future together. V/hen people 
see their ovvn aspirations in the collaboration”s shared vision and see that their con- 
tributions to a changed future vvill make a difference, they get inspired and vvant to 
commit. People vvho feel alive and see possibilities are much more likely to remain 
engaged. If, hovvever, there is no genuine care taking of concerns and interests, peo- 
ple vvill vvithdravv, ln Phase z, the appropriate structures need to create a sense of 
identity as vvell as accountability among actors in the collaboration ecosystem. This 
means sharing clear and complimentary roles and responsibilities, and designating 
decision-making and mandates to act to the lovvest appropriate levels. 

V/hile collaboration ecosystems need boundaries, they should not, like institutions, 
develop rigid boundaries, but rather identifiable lines that make clear vvho is part of 
the collaborative field and vvho is not. These boundaries are constantly open to nego- 
tiation. This often comes as a surprise, as if the rules of vvho is in and vvho is out, 
once set, vvill remain forever. But this is not the case in a multi-stakeholder setting. 
There vvill be constant boundary challenges. Some stakeholders vvill vvant to dravv the 
boundaries closer, others vvant them vvider, others may question them altogether. 
Alongside the rules of the multi-stakeholder collaboration, maintaining or adiusting 
boundaries is a continual challenge. 

In Phase 3 of a vvell-designed and collectively led multi-stakeholder collaboration, 
the system of actors is focused on implementation and evaluation, delivering on its 
vision. İn this Phase, dialogic process facilitators need to ensure that established struc- 
tures do not take on a İife oftheir ovvn, but help actors in the collaboration ecosystem to 
deliver the change. İt is the relevant structures” contributions to an increasing systems 
aliyeness that counts — the improvement around the issue of concern. Achieving such 
results together strengthens the collaboration. Ensuring transparency and agreed 
upon flovvs of information keeps core actors and members of the involved stake- 
holder system engaged in the collaborative field. Unclear or unreliable processes can 
make actors frustrated, suspicious, or even upset. Maintaining resonance in Phase 3 
is especially important, for example through the celebration of successes. 
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Since multi-stakeholder collaborations are about getting to results, dialogic process 
facilitators need to help stakeholders play into the same goal. This is often taken as 
self-evident because the collaboration is all about a /ioint goal. But reality is different 
from collective dreams. The goals can get lost or take a back seat vvhen stakehold- 
ers begin to fight over procedures, structures, and rules. Putting the goal high on 
the agenda, continuously pulling it back to center stage, and creating an emotional 
connection vvith the goal is paramount, particularly in Phase 3 vvhen everyone is busy 
implementing. This includes the need for regular, reflective dialogue for adapting 
goals and strategies for achieving them, as transformative change thrives on iterative 
learning. İn that vvay, a process architecture that is co-designed and stevvarded by an 
increasingly structured constellation of core, committed actors is the heartbeat of a 
thriving and impactful collaboration ecosystem. 

This chapter, therefore, explores hovv dialogic process facilitators — as stevvards of a 
multi-stakeholder collaboration process — can actually organize processes that create 
enabling conditions for enhanced patterns of aliveness among actors and help collab- 
oration ecosystems deliver transformative change (Kuenkel, zo77, 2019). 


e İt takes a deep dive into planning impact in multi-stakeholder collaborations by 
crafting theories of change that take the Collective Leadership Compass to heart. 

e İt shovvs vvays of bringing process and structure together into process architec- 
tures that are designed based on a shared theory of change and that cultivate 
aliyeness at all levels of collaboration ecosystems. 

e It describes the important role of formalizing structures in multi-stakeholder col- 
laborations and hovv they can contain and promote transformative change. 


Planning impact in multi-stakeholder collaborations 


The term theory of change (ToC) describes hovv actors in collaborative change initi- 
atives expect that impact can be achieved. This description of an “impact logic” of 
a proyect or change initiative can also be graphically represented in such a vvay that 
it shovvs hovv measures and activities lead to expected results in a certain context, 
and on vvhich assumptions of the situation they are based. This helps stakeholders 
to iointİy see hovv collaboratively planned activities lead to the desired goals. The 
term originates from profect evaluation and has its origin in the Logical Framevvork 
Approach (LogFrame), vvhich moved into development cooperation from the US 
Army and space travel in the rozos. LogFrames are causal chains of inputs, activi- 
ties, outputs, and results, linked to long-term profect goals and are still often neces- 
sary components of profect applications today. They are usually based on problem 
analyses. From the LogFrame approach, the Aspen İnstitute developed the theory of 
change approach at its Roundtable on Community Change in 1995. Carol VVeiss, a 
member of the Roundtable, hypothesized in her book (VEeiss, 1995) that the diffi- 
culty of evaluating complex programs is that the underlying assumptions are not 
clear or poorly vvorded. She also noted that there vvas insufficient attention to the 
early and medium-term changes needed to achieve a longer-term goal. The theory 
of change approach developed by her, therefore, reveals all assumptions, represents 
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many small intermediate steps, and does not assume any strictly linear relationships. 
This approach has become very popular in planning and evaluating change initiatives 
among government agencies, NGOs, social enterprises, the United Nations, and 
many other large organizations. 

For a successful multi-stakeholder collaboration initiative, it is important to develop 
and share a common theory of change so that it can serve as the basis for planning all 
activities. Even though collaborative change is more complex, and the approach to 
change might need to be adiusted more often, it ensures that all stakeholders have a 
shared understanding of vhat makes success likely and hovv to get there. İt enables 
actors to see hovv success is built step by step, and hovv the actors, together, contrib- 
ute to achievements. A theory of change can therefore be used as 


e a poveerful communication tool vvith vvhich the complexity of a change initiative 
can be recorded and visualized, 

e a framevvork for checking milestones and staying on course in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations, 

e a basis for proyect applications to funders, and 

e areference for reporting to funders, decision-makers, and participating stakeholders. 


V/hile it is important to arrive at a iointly agreed theory of change, it is also important to 
acknovvledge that the process of getting there vvill naturally reflect the diversity of and 
differences among stakeholders. Moreover, it is necessary to understand that assump- 
tions about “hovv change happens” often implicitly inform the development of theories 
of change. lt is therefore important to become avvare of these assumptions. VVe all dravv 
conclusions from our experiences about the vvorld and hovv things vvork. This means, vve 
have implicit assumptions or an “everyday theory” about a particular situation. On this 
basis, vve develop vvhat vve call an “implicit theory of change”, reflecting our ovvn ideas 
about hovv change takes place. This results in a subsequently implicit “theory of practice”, 
i.e. the vvay in vvhich vve act in concrete terms to advance change, because vve believe 
that this is the right thing to do. Hence, different actors in multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations may have their ovvn implicit £heories of change, vihich they incorporate into their 
actions, vvithout ever making them explicit. Hovvever, in order for a multi-stakeholder col- 
laboration to be successful, participants need to co-develop, apply, and regularly adapt 
a shared and evolving theory of change. Before vve describe vvays to do this using the 
Collective Leadership Compass, it is important to take a deep dive into hovv different stake- 
holders believe change happens. Often, this is based on implicit theories of change that 
unconsciouslİy inform actions. Making such underlying theories avvare, understanding 
hovv different stakeholders approach change and leveraging these differences for plan- 
ning collaborative impact helps to design change processes that become effective. 


Understanding theories of change 


People distil life experience in different vvays. This distillation leads to conclusions 
about hovv the vvorld vvorks, hovv it vvould be best to go about changing a situation, 
and vvhich structures vvill best serve such a purpose. Naturally, vve unconsciouslİy 
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assume that vvhat vve are most used to or vvhat vve find most comfortable must be the 
best vvay of operating for everybody. Figure 4.1 shovvs hovv, based on hovv vve see the 
vvorld and vvhat vve vvant to change or achieve (our “theory of the issue”), vve develop 
our implicit “theory of change”, and finally develop our “theory of practice” — the vvay vve 
go about changing a situation. Yet, already the theory of the issue is multi-faceted: it 
relates to hovv different stakeholders see the reality of a particular situation, hence, 
it is informed by observable facts, experiences, feelings, and knovvledge, as vvell as 
perspectives on an issue. VVhile stakeholders in collaborative initiatives might partly 
agree about vhat needs to change, they vvill inevitably have different vievvs on reality 
and, subsequently, different “theories of the issue”, 

Chapter 3 has elaborated hovv dialogue furthers collective intelligence in such a 
vvay that stakeholders can combine their vievvs of reality and arrive at a more com- 
prehensive and more conscious “theory of the issue” in Phase 1 and Phase 2. Yet, this 
does not mean that stakeholders vvill automatically also agree on hovv best to change 
a situation. Depending on culture, upbringing, education, and the societal sector in 
vvhich people vvork, the strategies people assume vvill change a situation (the implicit 
“theories of change”) and vvill differ as much as hovv people are used to act (the implicit 
“theory of practice”). For example, some stakeholders may be convinced that once the 
problem has been defined, there is a logical and undisputable line of action as a 
remedy. Others, hovvever, may see the problem as a symptom, İook at the situation 
as a complex braid of aspects, and prefer to think about hovv to address underlying 
conditions. Again, high quality dialogue not only reveals the differences and makes 
them more conscious, but also facilitates the emergence of collective intelligence 
for the design of strategies that all stakeholders can ovvn and then they can agree 
on practices that leverage differences and build on complementary competences. 


This is hovvl1 
believe the vvorld 
changesilpeople 


This is hovv 1 
believe the vvorid 


This is hovv1 
believe things 
must be done 


Figure 4.1 lmplicit theories 
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Table 4.r Questions for the core container to reflect on implicit theories 


Theory of the “issue” . V/hat is the situation that needs to change? 
. Hovv did the current situation come about? 
, VVhat are vve trying to achieve? 
Theory of change “ Hov do vve believe change comes about? 
e Hovv do vve believe people change behavior? 
e Hovv do vve change ourselves? 
, Hovv are vve trying to influence reality? 
, VVhat are our underlying assumptions about hovv the intended change 
has to happen? 
Theory of practice “ Hov do vve usualİy do things? 
( VVhat do vve believe vvorks best? 
, VVhich approach do vve feel comfortable vvith? 


Understanding one”s ovvn implicit theories of change, therefore, helps dialogic process 
facilitators to notice different paradigms among stakeholders, to respect them, and to 
address them accordingiy. Reflecting about one”s ovvn implicit theories of change helps 
not only to clarify one”s ovvn preferences, but also to accept that other stakeholders 
may have very different implicit theories. Table 4.1 suggests questions that can help 
a group of stakeholders, such as the core container for a collaboration initiative, to 
reflect on their implicit theories of change. 

These questions are especially useful in Phases 7 and z of multi-stakeholder col- 
laborations vvhen initial theories of change are being explored and then agreed upon. 
They are also useful in Phases 3 and especially Phase 4, vvhen there is an opportunity 
for reflection and adaptation of the theory of change. But especially, vvhen it comes to 
designing strategies together, it is helpful to look more closely into differences that 
occur in hovv stakeholders believe change happens. Reconciling these differences or, 
even more importantly combining these approaches, helps dialogic process facilitators 
to design much more impactful process architectures. 

The model in Table 4.2 helps stakeholders to become avvare of the different 
approaches of bringing about change in human interaction systems. Based on implicit 
theories of change, most people tend to focus on one or tvvo particular approaches to 
change: vvhere they think change most likely begins, or hovv they think people can best 
be brought to change. They then, tend to assume that others think in the same vvay, 
if they do not, they try to convince them that their preferred approach to change is 
the most important or effective one. Hovvever, all of the four approaches in Table 4.2 
need to be considered for multi-stakeholder collaborations as an approach to social 
or global change. The four quadrants offer complementary, rather than contradictory, 
perspectives on bringing about transformative change. The right quadrants focus 
more on empirical observation, vvhile the left quadrants consider more subiective 
interpretation. The upper quadrants target more individual change, and the lovver 
quadrants collective change. Each by itself offers only a partial vievv of reality, and all 
four perspectives are equally valid at different moments in a change process. 
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Table 4.2 The four approaches to behavioral change 


SUB)ECTIVE OB/ECTIVE 

" Transforming individual consciousness “" Transforming information flovvs 
through through 
o Personal and spiritual grovvth o Broad mass education 

- o Reflection and contemplation o Campaigns 

x o Transformation of mental models and o Marketing and media information 
Q belief systems o Knovledge dissemination 

Çİ o Strengthening individual competence o Nevv technologies 

z o Value-orientation o Transparency 

Underlying assumption: Underlying assumption: 

, Change happens vvhen individuals choose e Change happens vvhen people have 
to change themselves. Consciousness timely access to relevant information. 
determines behavior. Knovəledge determines behavior. 

"— Transforming culture and relationships ev Transforming structures and rules 
through through 
o Collective reflection o Reforming policies and regulations 
o Changing or reviving collective value o Establishing bodies, organizations, 

Li systems and institutions 

x o Promoting reconciliation, inclusion, o Creating lavvs 

im and participation o Re-allocating resources 

iə) o Relationship building o Developing systems to measure 
Ə o Respect and recognition change 

Underlying assumption: Underlying assumption: 

, Change happens through transformation of “ Change happens through transforma- 
collective patterns of thought and respectful tion of governance institutions and 
dialogue. Shared values determine behavior. lavvs. Structure determines behavior. 


Source: Inspired by VVilber, zooz 


İn the upper left (individual/subiective) quadrant, the theory of change is focused 
on transforming individual consciousness. People vvho espouse this dimension hold that 
change happens through self-avvareness, contemplation, and personal grovvth. İndi- 
viduals must decide to change themselves by clarifying the principles they vvish to 
embody and changing their behaviors accordingly. This can include transformation of 
their mental models and belief systems, as vvell as their ovvn knovvledge and compe- 
tence for living these beliefs. Mahatma Gandhi is credited vvith saying “Be the change 
you vvish to see in the vvorld.” His quote neatly summarizes this dimension. The 
underlying assumption of this approach to change is that consciousness determines 
behavior. 

V/hen attending to transforming individual consciousness, dialogic process facilitators 
must stay avvare of the importance of humanity and personal encounter in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations as a pre-requisite for change of attitudes and the villing- 
ness to collaborate. Trying to create such opportunities in the lead-up to or during 
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dialogue events is important, so that different actors vvho might not knovv one other 
or may have conflicting interests can discuss and come to empathize vvith differing 
perspectives. This could be through informal pre-meetings, small group discussions, 
informal social gatherings, or content vvork in task-specific vvorking groups. 

İn the lovver left (collective/subiective) quadrant, the theory of change is focused 
on transforming culture and relationships. People vvho espouse this dimension hold 
that change happens through relationships, group reflection, and respectful dia- 
logue on changing dysfunctional collective patterns of thought and action. This 
can include changing or reviving collective value systems and promoting inclusion, 
reconciliation, and participation. The underlying assumption of this approach to 
change is that relationships vvith shared values determine behavior. Such develop- 
ment ofvalues and relationships can happen vvithin a family, a community, a culture, 
or even a movement for change, alvvays vvith an emphasis on the importance of 
interdependence. 

V/hen attending to transforming culture and relationships, dialogic process facilita- 
tors must stay avvare of the importance of collective intelligence and engagement 
to ensure that the less povverful stakeholders are listened to and that they have the 
opportunity to “tell their story”. V/hen designing dialogue events, it is important to 
include elements of exposure of participating actors to each other”s diverse experi- 
ences and vvorldvievvs, priorities, and aspirations. This builds capacity for high quality 
dialogue and thinking together such that a nevv culture of collaboration and iterative 
learning can emerge. 

İn the upper right (individual/obyective) quadrant, the theory of change is focused 
on transforming information flovəs. People vvho espouse this dimension hold that 
change happens vvhen a population participates in broad education and has access to 
timely and relevant information. They vvould design campaigns and media strategies 
because they believe that behavioral change can only be influenced through targeted 
information flovvs, such as avvareness raising, advertising, and political messaging. 
İnformation technologies, such as smart phones or social media, therefore, are espe- 
cially relevant to this dimension, developing and making these available is under- 
stood as a vvay to influence behavior. The underlying assumption of this approach to 
change is that knovvledge that can be imparted determines behavior. 

V/hen attending to transforming information flovvs, dialogic process facilitators must 
stay avvare of the importance of vvholeness in terms of understanding the context, 
as vvell as innovation in terms of sharing information. ldentifying the significance of 
advocacy for a particular purpose, as vvell as avvareness raising and information shar- 
ing, for the success of the multi-stakeholder collaboration is crucial, This needs to be 
integrated into change initiatives as capacity building on content. İt also means devel- 
oping communication strategies that ensure all stakeholders involved understand 
technical or scientific aspects of a required change and share all relevant information 
in a predictable and timely fashion. 

İn the lovver right (collective/obiective) quadrant, the dimension of change is 
focused on transforming structures and rules. People vvho espouse this dimen- 
sion hold that change happens through the establishing or restructuring of govern- 
ance bodies, institutions, or organizations, as vvell as legislating or reforming İavvs, 
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regulations, or policies. This can include setting conditions and offering incentives. 
Reallocating resources and developing systems to monitor and evaluate change also 
belongs to this dimension. The underlying assumption of this approach to change is 
that structure determines behavior. 

V/hen attending to transforming structures and rules, dialogic process facilitators 
must stay avvare of the importance of vyholeness in terms of their contextual under- 
standing, as vvell as future possibilities in terms of the purpose of the collaboration 
initiative. This means for stakeholder dialogue events to set an agenda vvith a strong 
future orientation, offering opportunities for empovverment, contribution, mutual 
support, and decisiveness vvhen agreeing to action plans, roles and responsibili- 
ties, or structures and terms of reference. For multi-stakeholder collaborations, it 
is important to stick to the programs, plans, and the agreed process, as they create 
reliable structures that help participants in multi-stakeholder collaborations handle 
complexity better. 

İt is important to recall that people involved in multi-stakeholder collaborations 
may have preferences for any of the different approaches mentioned. Subsequently, 
they may focus their attention on one, or at least not all, of the quadrants. Dialogic 
process facilitators need to knovv their ovvn preferences, be able to recognize the pref- 
erences of others, and respect and leverage the differences. They can act from their 
preferred approach, but still need to co-design multi-stakeholder collaborations in a 
vvay that integrates all four approaches to change. This can be supported by attending 
to the levels of competences illustrated in Table 4.3. 


Table 4.3 Levels of competences to leverage different change approaches 


Self:avvareness , Reflect on your preference, identify the approach to change that 


you are convinced is the starting point for change. Also, reflect 
e in vvhich area you are particularly strong and vvhich approach 
to change you tend to leave to other people. Consider vvidening, 
m your scope of abilities so that you can vvork in all of the quad- 
rants comfortabİy. 


System understanding “ Notice and observe different actors” implicit theories of 
change and the approaches to change that certain stakeholder 
o groups may vvant to focus on. Respect and acknovvledge the 
dı. differences and explore, if possible, the underlying assump- 
tions. Try to create an openness for the integration of all 
o relevant quadrants into the multi-stakeholder collaboration as 
appropriate. 
Process competence ə Learn to become more avvare of vyhich approach to change is 
important during vvhich phase of the multi-stakeholder collab- 
e oration. Become attentive to vhat makes a multi-stakeholder 
L collaboration successful and try to integrate the different 
approaches to change. Reflect on and integrate the approaches 
co into the design of a process architecture. 
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Crafting a theory of change uvith the Compass 


A theory of change should be developed in Phase z, latest in Phase z of a multi- 
stakeholder collaboration. It should be as evidence-based as possible, hence based 
on a thorough context analysis in Phase 1, on concrete facts, data, studies, and 
stakeholder intervievvs. ldealiy, this should be done as participatively as possible — 
vvith the involvement of all initiators and the core container in Phase 1, or all rele- 
vant stakeholders in Phase z. Throughout the four phases of the Dialogic Change 
Model, the assumptions and strategies in the theory of change should be tested and 
checked vvith facts, too. This may lead to co-developing a preliminary ToC in Phase 1, 
an agreed ToC in Phase z, and an adiusted ToC in Phases 3 or 4. İts refinement should 
be based on a process of iterative learning: reflective strategic reviev/s among mem- 
bers of the core group or all relevant stakeholders, as vvell as results from moni- 
toring and evaluation should be fed back into adiustments of the theory of change. 
The follovving section illustrates hovv a theory of change in multi-stakeholder collab- 
orations can be developed in six steps using the Collective Leadership Compass as 
guidance. 

İn a first step, the insights gained from a thorough resonance building and context 
understanding in Phase 1 vvill be summarized as problems identifted or potentials 
to be developed. This is about gaining clarity about exactly vvhich challenges the 
collaborative change initiative can address. İn a second step, the possible roles and 
mandates of the initiators (or the core group) of the change initiative need to be 
explored. In a third step, the preliminary desired long-term impact of the collabo- 
ration initiative is co-developed. Subsequently, the long- and short-term outcomes 
that contribute significantly to the impact vvill be described. In a fourth step, based 
on context understanding, experience, data, and facts, the assumptions about 
vvhich circumstances accompany the expected change vvill be formulated. In a 
fifth step, complementary strategy components vvill be co-developed that need to 
vvork together to achieve the outcome. Intermediate results (or outputs) vvill also 
be defined and they should be operationalized using measurable indicators. Each 
strategic component should be linked to an interim result and attention should be 
paid to hovv and vvhy these components are interrelated. İn a sixth step, activities 
and measures vvill be planned that can ensure the results. The six steps vvill be 
detailed and illustrated by an example of a theory of change development for a youth 
empovverment profect. 


CASE EXAMPLE 4.1: EMPOVVERING TEAMS OF YOUNG 
COLLECTIVE LEADERS: TRANSFORMING POLİCY DIALOGUES 
FOR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITİIES IN THREE V)ORDANIAN 
COMMUNITİIES 


—ırm This multi-stakeholder collaboration proyect”s purpose is to proto- 
asili type the participation and contribution of lordan”s youth in pub- 
lic life through local public policy dialogues and action on youth 
economic empovverment. İts obyective is to strategically empovver 
select, young staff from youth civil society and community-based 
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11 "ərən organizations as initiators and facilitators of policy dialogue 

— betvveen citizens, key stakeholders, and local authorities on youth 

employment. From these dialogues, policy action teams are 

A İz expected to emerge that vvill develop concrete community develop- 
rz. —: , 

ment initiatives that sustainably address local employment needs, 

offer a space for active citizenship, and promote social cohesion. 


PARTNERSHIPS 
1 FÜRTHE 60418 The proyect focuses on three communities in tvvo different Gover- 


dö norates in lordan. 


Step 1: systems check - vvhat should change and vvhy? 


Chapter z elaborated the different elements important for understanding the context 
in Phase 1, such as stakeholder intervievvs, a stakeholder analysis, learning iourneys, 
benchmark studies, or any other relevant research. As described in Chapter 3 (Diag- 
nosing Systems Patterns, page xx), the patterns in the stakeholder system in vvhich 
problems arise and challenges occur need to be revealed, as this provides input 
for developing the strategic components. Understanding system patterns vvith the 
Collective Leadership Compass as a filter makes it easier to identify meaningful con- 
clusions for interacting implementation strategies. İt becomes clear vvhich dimen- 
sions require special attention and vvhich dimensions are already pronounced and 
should be used or further strengthened. This provides background information for 
planning transformative change interventions and flovvs into the design of imple- 
mentation strategies (usually reflected in outcomes or outputs). The detailed results 
from understanding the context can be summarized in the systems check illustrated 
in Table 4.4. 

In the beginning of a collaboration initiative, most of the Compass dimensions vvill 
presumably rank İovv, as this shovvs the exact challenge that needs to be addressed. 
Hovvever, the details are important, as they inspire ideas hovv to overcome problems 
and build strategies on vvhat is already vvorking. İn the case of the youth empovver- 
ment profect, the theory of change, as is often the case for the required funding, vvas 
generated among core partners very early in the collaboration process. İt vvas based 
on a context analysis that revealed not only the serious economic challenges of youth, 
but also the many forms of initiatives driven by young people that needed to be sup- 
ported and connected. More generaliy, the results for the theory of change from Step 1 
are: 


e A shared understanding of the challenges, problems, potentials, and the patterns 
in the stakeholder system. 

e An identification of possible starting points for changes as input for step 3. 

e First ideas for impact and proyect outcomes as input for step 3. 
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Table 4.4 System check vvith the Collective Leadership Compass 


Compass dimensions 


Presence 


Scale: 1 — lovy, 2 — medium, 


3 — strong presence 


Future possibilities 

, Challenges are knovvn to all, resonance 
for change exists, an emotionally con- 
vincing vision is shared by all relevant 
stakeholders. 


Engagement 

" Organizational capacities, structures, 
netvvorks, or platforms for change exist 
and vvork in favor of the envisaged 
future. 


Innovation 
ə, Change initiatives exist, nevv and creative 
approaches have been developed. 


Humanity 

ə Mutual understanding exists, ioint reflec- 
tion takes place, stakeholders respect 
each other. 


Collective intelligence 

ə Structured dialogues take place and 
enable knovvledge exchange and under- 
standing of different perspectives. 


V/holeness 

"The contribution of change to a larger 
goal is seen by all relevant stakeholders, 
complementary cooperation vvith other 
initiatives takes place. 


1—2—3 


1—2—3 


1—2—3 


1—2—3 


1—2—3 


1—2—3 
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Step 2: mandate - VVho are vve and vvhat is our role? 


ln this second step, conclusions are dravvn from the system analysis in relation 
to the role and possible mandate of the initiators of the multi-stakeholder collab- 
oration. This is about the initiators” role in the system, their potential or existing 
credibility to induce change and convene different stakeholders. İt is also about 
deepening the Sfakeholder Landscape Analysis described in Chapter 3 (page xx) and 
looking at the best possible — and most effective — set of collaboration partners 
vvho could bring about change. This step can be done for preparatory purposes by 
initiators, but it should, in any case, take place together vvith vyhat the core group 
or container has established in Phase 1. Step z should reveal ansvvers to questions 
such as: 


e Hovv vvill vve be perceived as initiators by relevant stakeholders? 

e VUho shares interest in change? 

e VVho do vve have to vvork vvith to make a difference? 

e VVhich important actors can support our concern? 

e VUhere is there already “energy” or the vvill to bring about change? 


Results for the theory of change from Step z are: 


e Clarity about the mandate of the initiators or vvays of gaining such a mandate 
e ldentification of strategic cooperation partners 

e ldeas for building a broader container 

e ldeas for strategic components for step 3 


Step 3: impact and outcomes - vvhat exactly vvould vve like to achieve? 


The purpose of step 3 is to agree on the envisaged impact of a multi-stakeholder col- 
laboration, as vvell as the medium and short-term outcomes, as shovvn in Figure 4.2. 
This may be preliminary, if it takes place in Phase 1 by the core group, and can therefore 
be adiusted in Phase z vvhen all relevant stakeholders need to agree on a /oint theory 
of change. lt is recommendable to first determine the long-term effect of the change 
initiative (impact) in the system. lmpact refers to broader, long-term change to vvhich 
the multi-stakeholder collaboration vvill contribute, if successfully implemented by a 
broad range of stakeholders. This is follovved by the ioint development of the long- 
term and medium-term outcome of the profect or the change initiative, vvhich make 
a decisive contribution to the impact. Outcomes refer to the medium-term effect the 
collaboration initiative is expected to have on structural, behavioral, and institutional 
changes in the stakeholder system. 

The method of backcasting (Robinson, 1990) can be helpful vvhen developing a the- 
ory of change in a small group. İn backcasting, the core group or initiators of a multi- 
stakeholder collaboration mentally move into the future state that shovvs a desired 
change. They then visualize this future situation and describe it in detail, as if it vvas 
already there. 
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THEORY OF CHANGE Empovvering 
Teams of Young Collective Leaders: 
Transforming Policy Dialogues for 
Employment Opportunities in Three 
3ordanian Communities 


Outcome 


Select, young staff from Civil 
Society Organisations (CSOs) 
are strategically empovvered as 
initiators and facilitators of Policy 
Dialogues betvveen citizens, key 
stakeholders, and local 
authorities on youth employment. 


DEÇEMT VÜRK AND 17 PARTNERSHİPS 
ECONOMİC GRÜVTH FÜR ME 60A1$ 


“4 1 6 


İmpact 


The systematic integration of 
youth vievvpoints in economic 
empovverment strategies 
contributes to SDG 1, 2 and 16 
and to the implementation of the 
national 2ordanian strategy 
ordan 2025: 


ül IE0 16 PEME, VUSTİCE 
POVERTY HUNGER ANI STRONG 


bit q 


Figure 4.2 Example: theory of change — impact and outcomes 


Source: Collective Leadership İnstitute 
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The first set of key questions for backcasting is: 


e VVhat vill the future look like at a certain point in time? 
e Hovv vvould vve notice the change? 
e Hovv do the stakeholders behave differently? 


From this, the impact of the change initiative (impact) can be formulated. The second 
set of key questions for backcasting is: 


e Hovv did vve get there? 
e VVhat had to happen? 
e VVhat strategies vvere useful? 


From the backcasting and responses to these questions, the short-term and medium- 
term outcomes can be formulated accordingiy, as is illustrated in Figure 4.2, using the 
example of strengthening youth empovverment in the country of lordan. The second 
set of questions also generates first ideas for outputs and strategic components ofa 
collaboration initiative. 

Results for the theory of change from Step 3 are: 


e The impact, as veell as short-term and medium-term outcomes, is formulated. 
e A compilation of strategic components and related outputs. 


Step 4: assumptions - uvhat conditions influence change? 


İn the fourth step, the ma/or assumptions of the initiators about hovv the change is influ- 
enced positively or negatively vvill be formulated. These assumptions should, ofcourse, be 
based on the thorough confext understanding established in Phase r, hence based on quan- 
titative and qualitative insights into the situation. This can include assumptions about 
the vvay of thinking and behavior of the actors and structures to be changed, as vvell as 
assumptions about the roles of the actors involved. İt is extremely important that existing 
assumptions are checked against available data and discussed vvith relevant stakeholders 
to ensure that they are plausible and capture the expected change process. İn order for 
a theory of change to be logical, the underlying assumptions should be reflected in the 
strategy, or in the description of activities and expected results. Usually, assumptions are 
conditions that are influencing the situation and the envisaged change, but cannot neces- 
sarily be influenced by the initiators or the core group ofa multi-stakeholder collaboration. 
These assumptions should be checked and adiusted continuousiy, particularly in Phase 3 
of implementation and evaluation. This may then lead to an adiustment of the £heory of 
change in Phase 3 or Phase 4. Figure 4.3 illustrates the assumptions for the youth empovv- 
erment proyect. Results for the theory of change from step 4 are: 


e Assumptions shared among the core group or key stakeholders and iointly 
formulated. 
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THEORY OF CHANGE Empovvering Teams of Young Collective Leaders: Transforming 
Policy Dialogues for Employment Opportunities in Three 3ordanian Communities 


Select, young staff from Civil 
Society Organisations (CSOs) 
are sirategically empovvered as 
iniziators and facilitators of Policy 
Dialogues betvveen citizens, key 
stakeholders, and local 
authorities on youth empioyment, 


The systemaltic integration of 
youth vievvpoints in economic 
emgpovverment strategies 
contributes to SDG 1, 2. and 16 
and to the implementation of the 
national 3ordanian strategy 
"ordan 2025" 


Figure 4.3 Example: theory of change — impact, outcomes, and assumptions 


Step 5: strategic components and outputs — hovv vvill vve bring 
about change? 


The fifth step is to select strategic components for implementation from the ideas 
generated in step 3 during backcasting. This is about thinking through means, 
resources, as vvell as necessities important to engender the change the initiators or 
the core group vvant to see as a result of the multi-stakeholder collaboration. These 
strategic components may be implemented in a sequential vvay, or parallel, but they 
all need to be linked to expected outputs, vvhich are the tangible results the collab- 
oration initiative delivers or that are generated through implementing the strategic 
components. The theory of change needs to make clear that all outputs — together — 
vvill contribute to the outcomes formulated in step 3. For selecting and planning the 
strategic components, it is helpful to look, again, attthe systems pattern that has been 
diagnosed in step 2, and use the Collective Leadership Compass as a guide for planning 
the most effective strategic components. Table 4.5 shovvs hovv planning questions 
around the Compass dimensions can inform the generation and selection of strategic 
components. 

The strategic components identified need to lead to very specific outputs that vvill 
also be formulated as part of the theory of change as depicted in the youth empovv- 
erment example in Figure 4.4. Usually, these outputs vvill be made operational by 
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Table 4.5 Planning strategic components vvith the Collective Leadership Compass 


Dimensions as change enablers 


Key questions to 
generate strategic 
components 


Examples for strategic 
components 


Future possibilities 
- Cultivating inspiring 
narratives and shovv- 


ing opportunities 


Engagement 


Creating collab- 
orative, cross- 


institutional netvvork 
structures and high- 


quality processes 


Innovation 


Prototyping the 
future 


Humanity 


Furthering avvare- 
ness and mutual 
understanding 


Collective intelligence 


Enhancing ovvn- 
ership through 
governance struc- 
tures, dialogue, and 
learning spaces 


VVholeness 


Enhancing linkages 
vvith other initia- 
tives as vvell as vvith 
high-level decision 
makers 


VVith vvhich future 
narratives can vve 
engage relevant 
stakeholders? 


V/hich coopera- 
tion structures 
promote transpar- 
ent and effective 
change processes? 


Hovv is space and 
support created for 
social, scientific, 
and technological 
innovations that 
accelerate change? 


VVhich forms of 
information and 
encounter help 
people to see 
reality or progress 
so that they drive 
change? 

VVhat kind of 
cross-stakeholder 
exchange pro- 
motes implemen- 
tation and ioint 
learning? 


Hovv can a nevv 
vvay of acting be 
embedded in povv- 
erful structures 
and procedures? 
VVhich connec- 
tions created vvill 
increase impact? 


Communication strategies 
Conversational spaces 
Collective learning 

(study visits, shovvcasing 
innovation) 


Collective action teams 
Collaboration capacity 
building 

Collective learning 
(study trips, shovvcasing 
innovation) 


Nurturing innovators 
Avvards for nevv ideas 
İmplementing pilots and 
prototypes 


Advocacy strategies 
Media campaigns 
Learning İourneys 
Bringing diverse stake- 
holders together 

Field trips 


Dialogue platforms 
Governance structures 
Commuhnities of practice 


Policy dialogues 
Engagement of high-level 
decision-makers 
Complementary collabora- 
tion vvith other initiatives 
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Figure 4.4 Example: theory of change — strategic components and outputs 


defining indicators that shovv hovv much, for vyhom, and vvhen the result should be 
achieved. Results for the theory of change from step 5: 


e Strategic components are identifted as vvell as their interactions vvith each other. 
The vvay they build on each other is comprehensible. 

e Outputs are formulated. 

e The flov/ ofthe theory of change is understandable, logical, and consistent. 


Step 6: activities — vvhat do vve actually do to bring about change? 


in the sixth and final step, measures and activities are planned that lead to the out- 
puts. İt makes sense not only to keep an eye on the results to be achieved, but also on 
the indicators that correspond to the respective outputs vvhen planning the activities. 
Developing indicators alvvays helps to revievv and cross-check the outputs formulated 
as the indicators must be measurable. Figure 4.5 shovvs an example ofthe completed 
theory of change. Results from step 6 are: 


v Activities and measures are formulated and shovvn graphically in the flovv diagram. 


Throughout all four phases of collaborative change, the theory of change is cru- 
cialİy important as a reference point for revievving vhat the collaboration initiatives 
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Figure 4.5 Example: the completed theory of change 


intended to achieve and hovv progress is made. İt vvill inform the development of 
detailed action plans and, above all, it vvill be the basis for the design of collaboration 
processes that bring the theory of change to life. Crafting a £heory of change that is 
shared among stakeholders is important, but not sufficient for the success of a multi- 
stakeholder collaboration. İt is the process architecture — the sequence of actions — 
that makes the theory of change vvork and shovvs in more detail hovv collaboration, 
and finally impact, is co-constructed. A process architecture transfers the developed 
strategic components into a timeline, shovvs the process of hovv stakeholders inter- 
act, and differentiates betvveen different intervention levels. The next section, there- 
fore, focuses on hovv to develop such enlivening processes using the Dialogic Change 
Model and the Collective Leadership Compass as a guide for high-quality collaboration. 


The purpose of process: cultivating aliveness 

in collaboration ecosystems 

The previous chapters, especially Chapter 2 on the Dialogic Change Model, have 
shovvn hovv building success in multi-stakeholder collaboration requires attention to 
processes that enliven stakeholders so that they enact a more constructive future 
together. Taking such an approach is a choice — a choice that is sorely needed in 
order to achieve the SDGs by zoşo and secure a habitable and thriving planet for 
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generations to come. Designing and implementing high-quality collaboration pro- 
cesses that model sysfems aliyeness at all levels is an essential prerequisite for trans- 
formative change, as it enables actors to co-construct the desired sustainable future. 
İt can enhance the capacity to adapt to and mitigate climate change, respond to bio- 
diversity loss, address gender inequity, or decrease youth unemployment, among 
others. İn enhancing aliyeness in systems, the core effect of applying the Collective 
Leadership Compass, collaborating stakeholders become partners of evolution in the 
sense that they model a life-enhancing, future vvay of interacting. Good process archi- 
tectures invigorate a culture of collective leadership and guide people in stevvarding 
transformative change together. The term architecture is important because designing 
the sequences of stakeholder interactions creates a space not unlike the structural 
space of an architect-designed building: it has an effect on the level that people feel 
at ease, inspired, or creative, or hovv they feel uncomfortable, claustrophobic, or con- 
strained. This is vvhy, in the Collective Leadership Compass, the aspect of process qual- 
ity in the dimension of engagement and dialogic quality in the dimension of collective 
intelligence are inextricably linked, as shovvn in Figure 4.6. 

This connection comers to life in the vvay stakeholder interactions are planned and 
designed. The process architecture is a dynamic visualization of the sequence and 
interlinkages of informal and formal communicative interactions and events that 
enliven a collaboration ecosystem in vvhich stakeholders lead collectively tovvards a 
desired outcome. 
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Figure 4.6 The connection betvveen process quality and dialogic quality 
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High-quality process architectures provide a space for people to think together, 
a space that — if created in the right vvay — helps collective intelligence to emerge, 
paves the vvay for collective responsibility in implementation and offers grounds 
for true social innovation. In leading transformative change collectively, dissent and 
disagreement need to be acknovvledged, and consensus building happens through 
structured listening to concerns, expertise, vievvpoints, and experience. Structured 
engagement of stakeholders is often the entry point for solid process architectures 
that create sufficient cohesion in the collaboration ecosystem. Engagement means 
more than having entertaining events, conferences for netvvorking, or iust a gath- 
ering of different stakeholders. It means building a nevv and meaningful iden- 
tity around a transformative change endeavor. İn that vvay, the dialogic approach 
becomers the fertile ground for collective intelligence. Hovvever, the form in vvhich 
dialogic conversations take place depends on the situation, the context, the collabo- 
ration purpose, and the people involved. Chapter 3 took a deep dive into the role of 
dialogic process facilitators as stevvards of enlivening dialogic communication. VVhile 
taking process quality and dialogic quality as an entry point, process architectures 
need to bring in all Compass dimensions and aspects over time. They need to help 
people access their humanity, because — in addition to theories of change and imple- 
mentation plans — it is the human-to-human encounter that helps people make a 
difference and invigorates a sense of vvholeness vvhen there is an opportunity to 
contribute to a larger goal. VVell-designed process architectures invigorate the capa- 
bility of collaborating stakeholders to bring about future possibilities. They create a 
commitment for change. 

Stakeholders often have different opinions and vvorldvievvs, or, at times, standpoints 
that may even be oppositional. The process architecture, based on the Dialogic Change 
Model and inspired by the Collective Leadership Compass, can be seen as a guiding 
structure that keeps the complex set of actors relatively stable and vvithin a frame 
of action that everybody understands. İt helps to prevent chaos, but allovvs diverse 
perspectives and approaches to emerge. İt creates enough freedom for the different 
forms of commuhnication that collaboration ecosystems require. The more difficulties, 
conflicts, and differences of interest that are expected among stakeholders, the more 
background structure the process architecture needs to provide. This offers all actors 
the minimum degree of certainty that multi-stakeholder collaborations in a complex 
and uncertain environment require, for the initiators and conveners, as much as for 
the participating stakeholders. It helps the participants to develop a sense of cohe- 
sion, gives orientation, and safeguards against unhelpful interventions. 

Process architectures shovv the flovv of dialogue and cooperation vvithin the collabo- 
ration ecosystem that intends to deliver transformative change. A process architecture 
visualizes all or at least some of the follovving: 


e VVho interacts and communicates vvith vvhom and vvhen? 


o The process architecture shovvs the sequence of dialogical and structural inter- 
ventions: e.g. informal discussions, bilateral conversations, stakeholder inter- 
vievvs, core group meetings, stakeholder vvorkshops, meetings of governance 
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bodies, capacity building events, vision vvorkshops, strategic revievvs, innova- 
tion labs, policy labs, feasibility studies, communication flovvs, etc. 


ə VVhat takes place at vvhich level? 


o The process architecture shovvs collaborative and dialogic processes taking 
place in parallel on several levels (e.g. local, regional, national, international) 
or parallel processes vvith specific stakeholder groups (commulnities, govern- 
ment, businesses, NGOs, research institutions), and visualizes hovv these 
different dialogic processes merge vvhen stakeholders from different levels or 
groups meet to collaborate and achieve transformative change. 


e Hovv do the strategic components of the theory of change interact? 


o The process architecture shovvs hovv the strategic components build on each 
other, are implemented in sequence or simultaneousiİy, vvhat they entail, and 
vvho is involved at vvhich level, 


e Hovv is the collaboration initiative embedded in or related to other initiatives? 


o The process architecture shovvs cooperation vvith other initiatives, e.g. learning 
and exchange meetings, conferences, and collaboration vvith similar or over- 
arching initiatives. 


The detailed design of process architectures — time-bound action steps and dia- 
logic events — vvill be different depending on the purpose and format of the multi- 
stakeholder collaboration, as vvell as on the phase of the collaboration process. 
Preparing a system of stakeholders for collaboration in Phase 1 requires different 
process architectures than those needed to get to /oint agreements in Phase 2, for 
delivering results together in Phase s of implementation, or even vvhen scaling the 
impact in Phase 4. Leading transformative change collectively vvorks best vvith process 
architectures that are responsive to the requirements of the different phases of com- 
plex multi-stakeholder collaboration. The follovving section therefore looks at hovv 
transformative design principles guide their development across all phases, vvhile 
the subsequent section vvill illustrate the practical steps of applying these principles 
in co-creating a process architecture. 


Design principles for transformative change 


Similar to theories of change, the visualized process architecture becomes a reference 
point in a multi-stakeholder collaboration for the agreement on hovv to actually enact 
the envisaged change together. The key is to find a vvay to shovv hovv multiple actors, 
levels, and other pieces of the change puzzle can collaboratively vvork together in a 
desired direction. Process architectures that vvork in favor of enlivened collaboration 
ecosystems fTollovv the design principles that are based on the Collective Leadership 
Compass and have been introduced in Chapter 1. Like a fractal, these principles form 
a pattern that is applicable at any level of a change initiative, hovv they are enacted, 
hovvever, must be context and issue specific. 
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Transformative design principle 151: ENGAGEMENT 


Build step-by step small-to-large co//aboration ecosystems in bottom-up 
and top-dovvn processes 


Process architectures shovv hovv engagement is done in a vvay that it 
gradually builds and eventually maintains functional collaboration 
ecosystems. As has been explained in Chapter z this is supported by 
taking the Dialogic Change Model as a guide to design engagement 
processes in all four Phases. For seemingİy intractable challenges 
related to the implementation of the SDCs, a variety of engagement 
approaches and interventions are needed because of thematic, geo- 
graphical, and logistic reasons, but most importantly because of the diversity of 
stakeholders that need to be involved. Guided by the needs of the different phases, 
such engagement needs to take place at multiple levels in order to become truly 
transformative. There is no single all-encompassing strategy to engage all stakehold- 
ers in one coherent system of collaboration, but the practice of transformative change 
shovvs that it is the engagement at different levels that makes transformations vvork 
(Kuenkel, zo19, Kuenkel 8. Küehn, zo18). Hence, it is the careful integration of engage- 
ment processes at different levels and for different stakeholders. İt is helpful to distin- 
guish betvveen top-dovvn and bottom-up approaches that need to be assembled in 
process architectures. 

Bottom-up engagement approaches are enlivening process designs that start at the 
local level. They vvould, after a participatory situational analysis, look at the specific 
needs and aspirations of local level stakeholders, and include ansvver to these ques- 
tions: V/ho are they? VVhat interest in and influence on the proposed change do they 
have? VVhat contributions can they make to a multi-stakeholder collaboration? Hovv 
are they organized and hovv can they represent their interests in an issue? VVhat kind 
of capacity building might they need to make their voice heard (if not already hap- 
pening) and become active stakeholders in the collaboration ecosystem? VVhat struc- 
tures and initiatives vvould strengthen them? Bottom-up strategies identify vvays of 
invigorating local level stakeholders” capacity to drive change in a self-organized vvay. 
Transformative process architectures facilitate this. 

Top-dovən engagement approaches usually start at the international or national 
level. They are based on a thorough context analysis of the institutional and political 
environment, and a thorough assessment of other actors” activities. This includes 
a diagnosis of systems patterns, a stakeholder landscape analysis, and a conflict 
mapping. Finding ansvvers to the follovving questions is important: VVhich insti- 
tutional actors are in favor of the change or impede it? VVhat kind of institutional 
capacities exist for the change, or vvhich need to be built? VVhat are societal trends 
that vvork in favor or against the change? Top-dovvn approaches often involve gov- 
ernment actors, but can also convene business associations, individual companies, 
chambers of commerce, civil society netvvorks, and/or NGOs, as appropriate. Their 
purpose is to raise the possibilities for the change through structured dialogue and 
cross-institutional interaction that overcome silos and help to improve framevvork 
conditions. Top-dovvn approaches at the national level can be complemented by 
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international activities, such as multi-stakeholder platforms betvveen government, 
businesses, and NGOs that highlight international or transboundary issues of a 
given sustainability challenge. 

Enlivening process architectures for both approaches may require building small, 
contextually relevant collaboration ecosystems first. For example, in top-dovvn 
approaches, there may be the need to bring actors vvithin or among different minis- 
try departments or agencies into future looking conversations before inviting them 
into a dialogue vvith other stakeholders. Similarly, private sector actors or different 
NGOs may require dialogue vvith their constituencies before entering into collab- 
oration vvith other actors. The engagement processes for each stakeholder group 
should be adiusted not only to each of their respective mind-sets, cultures, or 
decision-making structures (the most knovvn example here is the difference betvveen 
private and public sector), but should also take into account the particulars of each 
stakeholder”s position regarding the issue of common concern. This does not iust 
mean background research, but instead organizing a process of recurring dialogue 
vvith the respective stakeholder group. This vvill allovv for an understanding of the 
context from the stakeholder”s perspective, vvhich is indispensable for designing for 
impact. The key to the transformative process design principle of engagement is to 
ultimately bring — in a stevvarded step-by-step process — actors from the top-dovvn 
collaboration systems together vvith actors from the bottom-up collaboration sys- 
tem into exchange, mutual learning, and collective action. Table 4.6 summarizes the 
implications for the design of process architectures. 


Table 4.6 Engagement by design: implications for process architectures 


Build step-by step small-to-large collaboration ecosystems in bottom-up and top-dovən processes 


Overall: 

( 1dentify relevant collaboration systems at different levels. 

, Bring selected (sometimes chosen as representatives) stakeholders from international, 
national, and İocal level together. 

" Build cross-level exchange and collaboration structures (e.g. learning exchanges, innova- 
tion labs, fteld trips, study visits, planning events, multi-level coordination committees). 

Bottom-up collaboration system: 

, Ensure a İoint situational analysis by affected stakeholders. 

“ Build capacity on content issues and strengthen organizations. 

ə Create structured dialogue settings vvith relevant local stakeholders. 

" Gather background research, data, benchmarks, stakeholder intervievvs, etc. 

, 1dentify and strengthen existing organizational and collaboration structures before forming 
nevv structures. 


Top-dovən collaboration system: 

" Conduct thorough institutional context analysis. 

" Bring cross-sector stakeholders or stakeholder caucus groups (same stakeholder group) 
into structured dialogue. 

. Ensure benchmark experiences or best practice cases are knovrn to all. 

, Bring stakeholders across institutions into dialogue and collaboration structures. 
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Transformative design principle 112: FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Foster goal coherence, ensure ioint vision development, and design 
Tor empovverment 


Process architectures shovv hovv an overall vision or goals are arrived 
at so that they can be ovvned by all stakeholders. Every profect, pro- 
gram, or mülti-stakeholder initiative requires a clear set of goals, 
expected outcomers, and a desired impact, stated in the theory of 
change. Hovvever, even ifthe goals exist in vvriting and relevant stake- 
holders have agreed, it does not mean that they are emotionally 
strong enough to drive collective action. İt is the emotional connec- 
tion to a larger goal or vision that drives changes in behavior. Hence, in transforma- 
tive process designs, goal coherence is more than creating the impact and outcome 
statements of the theory of change, elaborating proyect plans, or defining numbers 
that have increased as a result ofthe collaboration. A good process architecture needs 
to shovv hovv to gradually build a ioint vision that is attractive and coherent enough so 
that the complex set of stakeholders vvill make it happen together. İt is about investing 
in finding the coherence among the goals of the different stakeholders and daring to 
bring this into an emotionally compelling format that all stakeholders can identify 
vvith. As the case example in Chapter 3 shovved, the importance here is that the iointly 
created vision creates a picture of the desired change that is easy to remember, fos- 
ters identification, and conveys hovv the change contributes to the overall collective 
value. Such a vision can be referenced throughout the collaboration process to check 
the alignment of specific obyectives vvith it, and it offers support for all involved stake- 
holders” motivation to contribute to the collaboration. Table 4.7 summarizes the 
implications for the design of process architectures. 


Table 4.7 Future possibilities by design: implications for process architectures 


Foster goal coherence, ensure ioint vision development and design for empovzerment 


Overall: 

“ Identify the most relevant stakeholders, actors, initiatives — compare goals and 
targets. 

(Map interests and potential conflicts. 

( Facilitate future-oriented and inspiring conversations. 

( İdentify and appreciate existing attempts to improve the situation. 

, Identify potentially useful organizational and communication structures. 

, Strengthen vveaker stakeholder groups to self-organize for change. 

, Create settings for vision development at different levels or for different stakeholder 
groups. 

( After a thorough understanding of the context or a participatory situational analysis, bring 
key stakeholders together into a ioint vision development. 
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Transformative design principle 4F3: COLLECTIVE INTELLIGENCE 
Foster dialogue and establish iterative learning structures 


Process architectures shovv hovv and vvhen dialogue, collective 
reflection, and learning take place. loint reflection about the col- 
laborative endeavor and its many facets are indispensable for 
achieving impact. This is the only vvay to prevent falling back into 
isolated action. Transformative process designs create spaces in 
vvhich collective intelligence can emerge, and do this deliberately 
beyond the administrative procedure of steering committees or 
İoint proyect management meetings. Process architectures shovv hovv this happens 
in Phase 1 vvith the core group and the broader container, or in Phase 2 for the 
emerging collaboration ecosystem. They design commuhnicative spaces for the dif- 
ferent needs of top-dovvn and bottom-up processes, and also vvays of bringing 
different circles or levels together into dialogue and collective reflection. This 
can take the form of best practice exchange, market places, field trips, structured 
stakeholder dialogues, innovation labs, future designs, or strategic vvorkshops — 
vvhatever is appropriate. Regular events or reunions dedicated to the dialogue 
and learning in a shared reflection provides a crucial balance to the necessarily 
more administrative, planning-focused, and outcome-oriented nature of many 
gatherings in the collaborative process. Acknovvledging existing expertise is cru- 
cially important. Yet there might be a situation vvhere the system of actors 
engaged does not have the appropriate knovvledge on a particular issue. This is 
an opportunity to bring in additional expertise. If it is done too early, existing 
expertise among the stakeholders may be ignored and people vvill feel discour- 
aged or vvithdravv their contribution. Additional expertise is vvelcomed if every- 
body can see the benefit — be it specific experience, a nevv point of vievv, a totally 
different perspective on the issue, or simpiİy real-life experience. Similarly, not 
every content issue needs to be discussed by a vvider group of stakeholders. In a 
collaboration process vvhere people have gained trust, it is perfectly appropriate 
to delegate certain difficult content issues to expert vvorking groups or create 
task forces to solve specific issues. Results should alvvays be brought back into 
the vvider group of stakeholders. Bringing in expertise is helpful vvhen it encour- 
ages people to step out of their comfort zone, become inspired by something 
nevv, or learn more by receiving information they did not have before. Learning 
structures need to be set up in a vvay that participation is both enioyable and 
inspiring for all actors. They also serve to continuously improve action plans. It 
is crucial that insights are shared collectively, commented on, amended, comple- 
mented, and, finally, ovvned by all stakeholders. This becomes an empovvering 
intervention that helps relevant stakeholders see their role in and contribution to 
the greater initiative. Table 4.8 summarizes the implications for the design of 
process architectures. 
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Table 4.8 Collective intelligence by design: implications for process architectures 


Foster dialogue and establish iterative learning structures 


Overall: 

" Create regular dialogue structures that ensure all key stakeholders have a voice. 

" Build interactive learning events into implementation plans. 

ə" Ensure that steering committee, or coordination committee, or advisory or council meet- 
ings have interactive designs. 

, Foster dialogue formats that that allovv stakeholders to understand each other”s 
perspectives. 

" Bring in experiences from other areas and organize hands-on exposure to good 
practices. 


Transformative design principle 14: INNOVATION 
Nurture emerging development and unleash the potential for innovation 


Process architectures shovv hovv innovative approaches are discov- 
ered or supported. Most logics of profect planning and theories of 
change aim at solving a problem. They define deficits to be over- 
come. VVhile this is important, it is only part of a reality in a com- 
plex system of actors. Transformative process designs spot already 
existing empovvering change initiatives or hidden competencies 
that open nevv pathvvays to supporting self-organized change. They 
nurture existing or emerging development. This means exploring successful past 
approaches and existing knovvledge, avvareness, and competencies, or creating 
competency inventories, mapping good practices, and identifying pioneers and 
change agents. The core understanding behind the principle is to empovver actors 
at all levels of a stakeholder system to design and enact better futures together. 
Moving from emphasizing deficits to deliberately supporting self-organization may 
not alvvays be easy to incorporate into profğect planning formats. In bottom-up 
approaches, participatory situational analysis and thorough, continuous context 
analysis can help people to self-diagnose malfunctioning patterns of interaction, as 
vvell as also identify patterns that vvork. Transformative process designs remain 
open to identifying successful practices, building on them and staying faithful to 
empovverment through building stakeholders” capacity for self-steered develop- 
ment. As and vyhen appropriate, they bring in approaches such as exchange visits, 
exposure to nevv practices, learning communities, and capacity building events. The 
same feature applies to top-dovvn approaches in building collaboration ecosystems. 
Nurturing emerging development here means identifying the frontrunners for 
transformation in Phase s, highlighting good practices, and bringing those that are 
motivated to change the status quo into structured dialogue in Phase z. Only then 
vvill the building of top-dovvn collaboration systems in a step-by step process engage 
those that need to be convinced that change is not only inevitable, but offers a 
promising future. 
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Table 4.9 Innovation by design: implications for process architectures 


Nurture emerging development and unleash the potential for innovation 


Overall: 

, Focus the context analysis not only on problems, but also on vvhat vvorks. 

. Analyze previous initiatives and activities regarding useful results, connections, netvvorks, 
and structures. 

, Identify innovators and frontrunners and support them. 

" Get stimulating perspectives from outside the system. 

" Provide exchange opportunities around experiences and best practices. 

" Experiment vvith innovation formats such as labs. 

. Offer possibilities for exposure trips, study visits, and exchanges of experiences. 

" Create innovation avvards. 

, Establish events that focus on learning and innovation. 


Yet, the planning and implementation of proyects and programs can”t alvvays spot 
innovative approaches. The nature of innovation is that it emerges in creative spaces 
that can only be steered in a limited vvay. V/hat can be done, especially in Phase , is to 
create conversational and meeting spaces vvith a focus on innovation. This can also 
take the form of learning and innovation events that accompany implementation, or 
exchange visits that focus on innovative practices. Intentionally creating opportuni- 
ties for an exchange of ideas, experiences, good practices, and innovative approaches 
can greatly support self-organization for transformation. Table 4.9 summarizes the 
implications for the design of Process Architectures. 


Transformative design principle 15: HUMANITY 
Foster trust building and enhance mutual understanding 


Process architectures shovv process designs that acknovvledge the dif- 
sə ferences among stakeholders and appreciate their dignity, vievvs, and 
capacities. Naturally, the design principle of humanity is difficult to 

iə ) visualize in a process graph. Similarly, it vvill not necessarily shovv up 
in official planning documents or the iointly agreed theory of change. 
But it is in the detail of design that this principle is revealed. Only 
stakeholders vvhose perspectives are vvelcomed vvith appreciation, 
vvho are acknovvledged in their expertise, and vho become engaged in inspiring con- 
versations vvill eventually ioin the collaboration ecosystem and stay in it. As Chapter 3 
has shovvn, designing trust building and human encounter can take many different 
forms, for example, the investment into relationship building in Phase 1 can shovv up 
as bilateral engagement conversations, or as stakeholder intervievvs in Phase 3. 
Smaller expert or vvorking groups in Phase z or 3 may reflect this principle vvhen they 
are established in a vvay that fosters collective action, helps stakeholders to vvork on 
something tangible together, or creates experiences of ioint achievements, even if 
they are small. High quality transformative process designs take the “humanness” of 
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Table 4.1o Humanity by design: implications for process architectures 


Foster trust building and enhance mutual understanding 


Overall: 

" Design attention to relationship building. 

( Build in informal get-togethers. 

. Ensure small short-term activities vvith tangible results early on in the process. 

. Conduct learning events that celebrate milestones reached vvith all key stakeholders. 
" Shovv hov/ communicating progress takes place on a regular base. 


stakeholders into account. They help stakeholders acknovvledge each other”s con- 
straints, perspectives, and limitations, and shovv pathvvays to mutually support each 
other. Table 4.1o summarizes the implications for the design of process architectures. 


Transformative design principle 156: VVHOLENESS 
Create netvvorks and enhance impact through meta-collaboration 


Process architectures shovv hovv functional collaboration ecosystems 
də emerge and hovv they gradually embed their success in netvvorks 
e/llə that foster transformation. No initiative or program can tackle the 
total complexity of a particular sustainability challenge, even multi- 
stakeholder collaborations can only deliver partial impact. But every 
collaboration ecosystem that succeeds in delivering partial change 
becomes a prototype of the future vvay of operating together and 
enacting nevv realities. Even if transformative change initiatives require starting small 
vvith a step-by-step engagement processes in Phase 1, they can eventually grovv into 
large-scale impact netvvorks in Phase 4. After having conducted context and situa- 
tional analysis in Phase 1, or achieved results in Phase 3, process architectures need to 
shovv hovv to seek out vvhat can be called complementary meta-collaboration. This 
describes the collaboration betvveen different (multi-stakeholder) collaboration initi- 
atives that may not have been planned together, but that follovv similar or comple- 
mentary impact strategies. This can also take the form of a coordinated approach to 
implementation among certain funders or implementing agencies. Meta- 
collaboration can take place at all levels of a value chain initiative (Niestroy 6. Meule- 
man, 2o19). İt means, for example, identifying proyects, programs, or initiatives that 
operate in a similar region vvith different approaches. This vvould shovv up in a pro- 
cess architecture as stakeholder meetings for experience exchange and complemen- 
tary implementation. Or it means shovving hovv an initiative is related to similar 
approaches in another region. Meta-collaboration — the intentional aligned action of 
various initiatives — is a vvay of increasing impact. Although this sounds self-evident, 
it is not the reality in practice. There is an enormous fragmentation of efforts, if not 
competition. lnitiatives operate in similar fields, often duplicating efforts or only 
addressing narrovv solutions. Taking a systemic approach to strengthening the effec- 
tiveness of multi-stakeholder collaborations suggests ensuring that every profect, 
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Table 4 VVholeness by design: implications for process architectures 


Create netv?orks and enhance impact through meta-collaboration 


Overall: 

" Explore opportunities for meta-collaboration vvith other initiatives. 

" loin issue-related or thematic netvvorks in other regions, countries, or across the globe. 

" Acknovvledge expertise and contributions of different stakeholders. 

, Connect stakeholders vvith other relevant initiatives that may share a similar goal or vision. 

ə Establish exchange structures vvith similar initiatives to synthesize and cooperate for the 
benefit of the larger shared goal. 


program, or initiative is designed as a contribution to and in co-evolution vvith other 
transformative activities in a process of continuous, iterative learning. Stevvarding 
systemic, patterned, and nested change initiatives more likely helps create coher- 
ence for the overall desired transformation (VVaddell, zo16, Senge et al., 2015, Kuen- 
kel, 2o77). Table 4.11 summarizes the implications for the design of process 
architectures. 

Table 4.12 provides an overvievv of the transformative design principles and hovv 
they inform the co-design of enlivening process architectures. 

Multi-stakeholder collaborations are often perceived as complex and create a 
feeling of uncertainty among stakeholders. They enter into a complex environment 
in vvhich potential conflicts arise and a feeling of loss of control occurs. Yet, simply 
continuing to operate in knovvn and administrative procedures does not vvork for 
collaborative change. This is vvhy process architectures are important. They make a 
bridge betvveen the uncertainty of collaboration and the need for a degree of pre- 
dictability that generates trust and confidence. The transparently developed and 
finally agreed upon process architecture serves as a visual script for all stakehold- 
ers. V/hen people see vvhat vvill happen vvhen, vvho vvill meet vvhom and for vvhich 
purpose, they can relax iust enough to enable them to move forvvards in a con- 
solidated vvay. The next section describes the practical planning steps for process 
architectures. 


Co-designing enlivening process architectures 


Designing enlivening process architectures is important throughout all phases of 
dialogic change. In Phase z, it is the resonance building and engagement of stake- 
holders that requires sufficient attention. In Phase z, the focus is on creating pro- 
cess architectures that foster vision development and consolidate the collaboration 
ecosystem tovvards ioint implementation. In Phase 3, process architectures need to 
emphasize transparent commuhnication and the celebration of successes. They 
also need to be designed for /ioint learning among stakeholders. In Phase 4, it 
is about designing for engagement of nevv stakeholders and ensuring long-term 
impact. Box 4.7 shovvs typical situations that require the development of a process 
architecture. 
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Table 4.12 Principles for process architectures 


Design principle 


Purpose 


Engagement 


Future possibilities 


Collective intelligence 


Innovation 


NİZ 


-—— 


V/holeness 
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Build functional multi-level stakeholder collaboration 
systems. 
Ensure integrated bottom-up and top-dovvn approaches. 


Foster goal coherence. 
Stay faithful to empovverment. 


Establish dialogue formats. 
Create iterative learning structures. 


Nurture emerging development. 
Unleash the creative potential for innovation. 


Take an appreciative stance and acknovledge existing 
structures. 
Stevvard human encounter for increased empathy. 


Enhance impact through meta-collaboration. 
Bring the multiplicity of approaches into transformation 
netvvorks. 
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Box 4.1 Opportunities for developing a process architecture 


e You are attthe beginning of a multi-stakeholder collaboration initiative (Phase 1) 
and vvant to plan your process of resonance building, context understanding, 
and preparing the formation of the core container. Phase 1 process architec- 
tures shovv the engagement process at different levels, or for different stake- 
holder groups. 

e You are planning a sequence of stakeholder events in Phase 2 and vvant to 
ensure the best possible conditions for planning the future together through 
loint vision development and implementation planning among stakeholders. 
Phase 2 process architectures shovv pathvvays tovvards the consolidation of a 
collaboration ecosystem manifesting in agreements and plans, or the integra- 
tion of engagement processes at different levels. 

ə You are in Phase 2 and vvant to prepare together vvith key stakeholders the 
process architectures Tor a Phase 3 implementation roadmap that shovvs com- 
munication, strategic revievvs, and learning mechanisms, or you are in Phase 
3 and vvould like to readiust the implementation roadmap. Phase 3 process 
architectures shovv hovv implementation is coordinated and revievved, hovv the 
system of stakeholders learns, and hovv the public is informed. 

e You are at the beginning of Phase 4 and vvould like plan the process for en- 
gaging nevv stakeholders. Phase 4 process architectures shovv the impact or 
scaling-up strategies, hovv nevv stakeholders become involved, governance 
bodies meet, or learning vvill be organized. 


As elaborated in the previous section, process architectures can shovv collaboration 
and dialogue settings at different levels or for different stakeholder groups. Hovvever, 
the details of a process architecture depend on the very specific purpose. İt may be 
vvorthvvhile during an engagement process to create a longer-term process design 
(e.g. tvvo years, shovving Phase s, Phase ə, and Phase 3), for overall conversations vvith 
stakeholders and funders, so as to help them gain trust in an initiative”s potential. 
But the more practical process architecture that, e.g. a core container develops, or that 
is consolidated vvith key stakeholders in Phase ə, vvill cover a period of three to tvvelve 
months. Depending on the phase or vvhether a theory of change has already been 
developed, the form and vvays of designing the process vvill be different. 

Process architectures are usually created by the initiators, core group, or dialogic 
process facilitators viho then discuss the design vvith the core group. İn a group, a min- 
imum of go minutes time is recommended, if the results from the context analysis 
are already available. VVhile a process architecture can also be dravvn up as a list or as 
a table vvith a timeline, the real potential of process architectures lies in visualization, 
hence, it is important to have dravving boards, pinboards, flip charts, or digital equiv- 
alents readily available. Their development follovvs six steps, vvhich may be adiusted 
according to the requirements of the phase, but the general approach is the same. 
in a first step, the insights gained from a context or situational analysis are revievved 
and the most important entry points for change (regarding Compass dimensions) 
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are identifted. This is about gaining clarity on priority issues that the process design 
needs to address. İn a second step, the levels of interventions are defined, such as 
national or local level, as vvell as the role ofthe core group as a container for change. İn 
a third step, the time period for the process architecture is defined and obyectives to be 
reached in the chosen time frame are clarifted. In a fourih step, questions around the 
transformative design principles are vvorked through resulting in entry points being 
confirmed or complemented, as vvell as conclusions dravvn for process strategies. İn 
a fifth step, malor communication events essential for building or maintaining the col- 
laboration ecosystem are listed or dravvn up on a chart, and activities betvveen events 
and supporting measures are dravvn up on a process chart. İn a sixth step, the process 
atchitecture vvill be revievved for consistency. 


Step 1: understanding entry points for change — vvhat does 
the system need? 


Step 1 requires a revievv of the context analysis or an assessment of the current situa- 
tion vvith respect to the state of implementation. Chapter 3 suggested methodologies 
such as diagnosing systems patterns, creating a stakeholder landscape analysis, or 
understanding stakeholder interaction patterns. A preliminary process architecture can 
shovv hovv initiators vvill arrive at a thorough context understanding through research, 
stakeholder intervievvs, focus groups, and informal conversations vvith stakeholders, 
and hovv this becomes part of the engagement process. Hovvever, once the context 
is better understood, it is important to re-design a Phase 1, and possibly, a Phase z 
process architecture that shovvs the step-by-step engagement tovvards building a func- 
tional collaboration ecosystem. Naturally, in Phase ə, the process architecture for Phase 3 
vvill be built on iointly created goals, as vvell as on agreements on stevvarding struc- 
tures, milestones, roles, and responsibilities. In all cases, the starting points for the 
process architecture are the insights from a situational analysis. They could, for exam- 
ple, be summarized in response to the questions in table 4.13. 

The result of step 1 is clarity on entry points for collaborative change such as pri- 
ority issues, special dialogue or capacity needs to attend to, conflict resolution, or 
opportunities to leverage existing innovations, netvvorks, or structures. 


Step 2: levels of intervention — vvhat needs to happen together for 
transformative change? 


İn this second step, the conclusions dravvn from step 1 lead to defining vvhich lev- 
els of intervention need to vvork together. Depending on the purpose of the mullti- 
stakeholder collaboration, its ambition for impact, and the complexity of the issue, it 
may be necessary to build engagement and containers for change at multiple levels. 
Or, both need to be built vvithin certain stakeholder groups first. This step needs to 
be anchored in the sfakeholder landscape analysis and suggest strategies for hovv to 
engage certain key stakeholders in Phase n, keep them on board in Phase z or ş, and 
consequently engage nevv stakeholders in Phase 4. Therefore, this step needs to also 
clarify the existing, to-be-acquired, or expected mandate of initiators or the core group 
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Table 4.13 Guiding questions for step 1 of developing a process architecture 


Design principle Summary of insights to exemplary questions such as: 


Engagement " VVhich forms and structures of engagement already exist 
at different levels relevant for transformative change? 


Future possibilities ə Hovv high is the level of interest in or commitment 
for an improvement around the issue among various 
stakeholders? 


Collective intelligence , Hovv are stakeholders connected? VVhich forms of dialogue 
F or netvvorks already exist and could be leveraged? 
Innovation " VVhich strengths, good practices, or innovative approaches 


are available that need to be appreciated and leveraged? 


" VVhat is the level of understanding betvveen different 
stakeholders? Hovv strong is their avvareness of the need 
to collaborate for transformative change? 


V/holeness ə. VVhich other actors or initiatives around the issue existə 
de Hovv are stakeholders connected to such activities? 
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to access these different levels or different stakeholders groups. Step z should reveal 
ansvvers to questions such as: 


e VVhich levels (local, provincial, national, local, etc.) require collaboration and dia- 
logue processes? 

e VvVhich stakeholders need to be brought on board, or vyhich may require internal 
alignment processes first? 

e VVho has access to these different levels or different stakeholder groups, and hovv 
could such engagement take place? 


The results of step z are clarity on chosen levels of dialogic and collaborative interven- 
tion, as vvell as hovv they relate to each other. Additionally, the results should reflect 
the capacity of initiators, core group, or key stakeholders to access these different 
levels and dravv them into engagement and collaboration. 


Step 3: envisaged obiectives — vvhat exactly should the process 
architecture achieve? 


The purpose of step 3 is to agree on the time frame for the process architecture and the 
envisaged obiective that its design should achieve. This is the time to gain clarity on 
the concrete obyectives be achieve vvith a high-quality process architecture in a certain 
period of time. Similar to the planning of co-creative events, it is important to detail 
the obyectives in the follovving vvay: 


e Relationship obiectives (everything that refers to a change betvveen stakeholders, 
e.g. people have a better understanding of each other, people get to knovv and 
appreciate each other, people are exposed to each other”s experiences, etc.) 

e Process obiectives (everything that refers to a change in attitude, clarity, and 
perception regarding the vvay forvvard, e.g. people have a sense of ovvnership 
for outcomes and process, people understand hovv the initiative is embed- 
ded in the larger context, people feel their concerns or positions have been 
heard, people are capacitated and sufficiently knovvledgeable on the issue at 
hand). 

e Content obiectives and tangible outcomes (everything that refers to a change in 
concrete ioint action e.g. people have agreed on an action plan, signed a memo- 
randum of understanding, developed a roadmap together, agreed on coordinated 
implementation, found consensus on a vision or obiective, etc.) 


These obiectives create guidance for the process architecture. 


Step 4: transformative designs — hovv vvill the process architecture 
enliven the Compass dimensions? 


Step 4 uses the Compass dimensions, and in particular, the transformative design 
principles, as a guide to detail important elements ofthe process architecture. lt helps 
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to build this on the collective intelligence of a core group, as it engenders a con- 
versation about vvhat is needed in order to move the collaborative change initiative 
tovvards the envisaged future state. Here, the different approaches to change (see 
Chapter 3) by members of the core group may pose difficulties, but, if discussed 
openiy, they can be leveraged. The questions in Table 4.14 are related to the trans- 
formative design principles elaborated earlier, and can guide the conversations. 
This is about thinking together about vyhich Compass dimensions and aspects can 
best support the collaborative change endeavor. The conversation and results need 
to build on the priorities that have re-emerged from revievving the context analysis 
in step 1. Similarly, the dimensions can be ranked according to vvhat the group of 
stakeholders considers priority issues. Additionally, the conversation should reveal 
hovv to utilize strong areas and vvhich areas require specific attention. Step 4 is 
greatly supported by using an online version of this tool at vvvvvv.compass-tool.net, 
or alternatively, Table 4.14. Results of step 4 for should inform the actual design of 
the sequence of events and activities. These can be summarized as conclusions for 
the process architecture. 


Step 5: collaborative events and activities — vvhat forms of interaction 
vvill build or maintain the collaboration ecosystem? 


Step 5 is about creating the actual process architecture, either as a list of collaborative 
events and activities at different intervention levels or — vvhich is recommended — as 
a graphic, shovving the flovv, interactions, and interdependencies. Such a chart should 
shovv the chosen levels of intervention and for each one: 


e The mağor collaborative events that need to take place to achieve the envisaged 
obyectives. 

e Preparatory collaborative events or meetings that feed into larger events (such 
as small stakeholder meetings, stakeholder constituency meetings, or vvorking 
group meetings). 

e Capacity building that supports both content expertise as vvell as collaboration 
skills. 

e Accompanying activities such as bringing in of external expertise, study trips, field 
trips, meetings vvith special actors, etc. 

e The supporting and accompanying activities (from bilateral or informal conversa- 
tions to core group meetings or even media campaigns). 

e Collaborative and dialogue events that bring actors from different levels 
together. 

e Hovv stevvarding structures, steering committees, or governing bodies emerge. 


Not everything, of course, can be captured in one chart, but it is recommended to cre- 
ate an overvievv chart. All details may then be explained in additional charts or agreed 
in vvriting. The result of step $ is a graphic representation of a process architecture 
that key stakeholders can adopt as a guiding element. 
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Step 6: revievving the process architecture - vvill it achieve the 
ob/ectives envisaged? 


Step 6 requires stepping back and cross-checking the results vvith the three-level 
obiectives that have been developed in step 3, and the conclusions from the con- 
text analysis summarized in step 1. İf any adiustments need to be made, this is the 
right moment. The complete process architecture can then be discussed vvith a vvider 
group of stakeholders, used in engagement conversations or as part of collabora- 
tive events. Naturally, stakeholders vvill ask questions, criticize certain aspects, or 
make recommendations for improvement. Moreover, only time vvill tell, if all that has 
been planned vvill be implemented, or turns out to be contributing to the obiectives. 
Hence, the process architecture is a living document that vvill be adiusted based on 
input and experience. 

in the follovving section, vve vvill illustrate the development of a process architecture 
vvith an example important for SDC implementation. 


CASE EXAMPLE 4.2: EXAMPLE FROM THE FİELD: PROCESS 
ARCHITECTURES FOR ENLIVENING COLLABORATİION 
IN EGYPTIAN TECHNICAL EDUCATİON 


QUALITY GENDER DECBV VORK AND 


1 PARTNERSHIPS 
EDUCATİON EQUALTY ECONOMİC GRÜVTH 


FÜR HE G041$ 


Egypt has a very young population, vvith over one in three people under 15 years old 
(Population Reference Bureau, 2o19). This youth bulge is linked to a high level of 
unemployment of 12.8 percent, vvith higher rates among youth and vvomen (VVorld 
Bank, zo16). Population grovvth and youth unemployment make for a dangerous eco- 
nomic context in Egypt that calİs for a better qualified vvorkforce that meets inter- 
national standards. This vvould strengthen the domestic economy, attract foreign 
companiers to Egypt, and allovv for the export of certain products and services. VVhat is 
needed to achieve this is a relevant, high quality, and future oriented technical educa- 
tion system. The so-called Dual System (DS) for technical education is one important 
approach to meeting these needs and focuses on 15-17-year-old youths. İt is a mode 
of delivery of vocational education that combines apprenticeships in a company or 
factory vvith school-based learning over three years. This model has proven successful 
in ensuring the labor market relevance of vocational education and in reducing youth 
unemployment. 

Originally introduced in 1993", the Egyptian Dual System (EDS) of techni- 
cal education made some progress but did not become self-sustaining. A con- 
certed effort by both public and private sector stakeholders at multiple levels 
vvas needed. İn 2o16, the situation vvas revievved resulting in clearer obyectives 
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agreed for increasing the number of young people enrolled in an EDS of adequate 
quality.” The ambitious vision, developed vvith Egyptian public and private sector 
actors vvas to convene and capacitate key EDS actors as a dynamic collabora- 
tion ecosystem that vvould “contribute to building and expanding a high quality 
and dynamic Dual System through close multi-stakeholder collaboration at all 
levels that provides attractive, safe, and meaningful training opportunities for a 
nevv generation of students, increasing employability and benefiting the Egyptian 
economy and society”? 
A thorough context analysis hinted at several key challenges: 


e Inthe dimension of humanity: there vvas lack of trust among key central and gov- 
ernorate actors, a lack of mutual understanding, and the pursuit of fragmented 
institutional interests. 

e In the dimension of collective intelligence: existing dialogues among actors vvere 
occurring in an infrequent and ad hoc manner, producing unsatisfactory results. 

e In the dimension of engagement: there vvas a lack of alignment on a shared EDS 
visionş a lack of active structures to connect the different stakeholders needed to 
make the EDS vvork, and a lack of clearly established procedures that guaranteed 
efficiency and accountability among stakeholders. 


On the other hand, the context analysis also revealed that many of the relevant stake- 
holders savv the future possibilities embedded in the Dual System and savv its poten- 
tial for innovation. Among all stakeholders, there vvas a strong commitment to make a 
contribution to Egyptian youth and the economy, vvhich vvas identifted as a strength in 
vyholeness. Based on the results from the context analysis, the key partnering actors 
decided to vvork vvith an integrated capacity building approach. This meant that key 
collaborating actors for strengthening the EDS vvould be equipped vvith knovvledge 
and skills in multi-stakeholder collaboration for improving the delivery of technical 
education, and iointly building processes and structures that vvould ensure quality 
and sustainability. The initial process architecture in Figure 4.7 vvas built on this anal- 
ysis and shovved the integrated approach at different levels vvith a focus on Phases 1 
and z ofthe Dialogic Change Model: 


e The meso and macro level: this related integrated capacity building for key public 
and private sector actors at national vvith focus on the existing EDS executive 
council, 

e The decentralized level: this related to integrated capacity building for key actors 
from public and private sector in the governorates. 


The process architecture spanned a timeframe from September zor? through 
December zor9 and illustrated the engagement of macro, meso, and decentral- 
ized level public and private sector actors in a capacity building process for result- 
oriented collaboration. Early on, it vvas important to engage high-level support, in 
the form of the existing multi-stakeholder Executive Council (EC) and to ensure its 
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guidance (shovvn in Figure 4.7). Only vvith this EC high-level mandate, could the 
emerging future multi-stakeholder proyect secretariat and backbone support, the 
Central Technical Amana (CTA), be strengthened in its capacity to further articulate 
the EDS vision, and become the container for change that vvould strategize the vvay 
forvvard (shovvn in Figure 4.7 as the orange arrovv in middle). VVhat follovved vvas a 
series of multi-stakeholder collaboration capacity building sessions for members of 
the CTA, together vvith key stakeholders from nine Governorates. The skills building 
of cross-sector key actors (l2z in total, of vyhich 35 percent came from the private 
sector) focused on applying the Dialogic Change Model as a process methodology, it 
resulted in designing concrete initiatives related to enhancing the Dual System, as 
vvell as launching multi-stakeholder Governorate Technical Amanas (GTA). This is 
shovvn in Figure 4.7 as the orange circles that gradual build up to engaging more and 
more actors in the blue circles. 

This capacity building process finally brought the CTA and all nine GTAs into 
four parallel vvorkshops focused on sharing a common approach to enhancing 
systems aliveness, in the sense of a strong and resilient administrative and techni- 
cal delivery of a Dual System. This strengthened their iterative learning abilities, 
helped them identify patterns vvith the Collective Leadership Compass, and plan next 
process steps together. Members of the CTA continued to become skilled dialogic 
process facilitators. V/ith their leadership support, the first ever “Egyptian Dual Sys- 
tem Policy and Governance VVeek” took place in November zo19. The preparation 
and implementation of the event modelled bottom-up, multi-stakeholder commu- 
nications and policymaking in an othervvise hierarchical and public sector centric 
context. During tvvo preparatory days and the policy summit itself, stakeholders 
collaboratively: 


e Developed a six-month policy roadmap, including outlines of prioritized 
policies, 

ə Designed a process architecture representing annual communication and policy 
development flovvs across all levels of the Dual System (this process architecture is 
depicted in Figure 4.8),“ and 

e Refined strategies for formalizing the CTA and GTAs, as vvell as replicating GTAs 
in further governorates. 


The Summit brought together 116 members from the Executive Council, the Central 
Technical Amana and the Governorates” Technical Amanas of Alexandria, Asvvan, 
Assuit, Beni Suef, Cairo, Faiyoum, Giza, Menoufeya, and Sharkeya. The Egyptian 
Dual System collaboration ecosystem came fully to life vvith active engagement, 
ovynership, and commitment from everyone, including all levels of the Ministry of 
Education and Technical Education (MoETE), the Federation of Egyptian Industries 
(FEl), and the Egyptian Federation of İnvestors Associations (EF1A). İmportantly — 
and for the first time — Student Union representatives and parents actively partic- 
ipated. All shovved a high level of commitment to taking collective action tovvards 
their shared vision. Key actors of the collaboration ecosystem co-designed and 
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co-hosted a high-level conference on Innovative Partnerships for Formal Appren- 
ticeships: Pioneering Approaches for the Transformation of the Egyptian Dual Sys- 
tem: Collaboration to Achieve Egypt”s Vision zoşo. The event attracted over zoo 
diverse participants from across the technical education sector. The statistics of 
the Ministry shovved an unprecedented increase in the number of Dual System stu- 
dents over the course of this process, from 38,571 in the 201/7/2018 school year to 
61,1oş in the 2o18/2o19 school year, an increase of vvell over 6o percent. The sub- 
chapter on structures vvill elaborate the multi-stakeholder dialogue structures built 
and strengthened through this process. 


The purpose of structure: governance for sustaining 
aliveness in collaboration ecosystems 


The previous sections have shovvn hovv process architectures need to gradually 
build diverse actors” capacity to constructively vvork together for a shared vision. 
This increasing capability to collaborate across institutional boundaries and soci- 
etal sectors needs to be contained and sustained by appropriate collaboration 
structures. Such collaborative structures may İlook similar to typical proğect man- 
agement structures, but are different because they consolidate a nevv vvay of inter- 
acting among stakeholders. Multi-stakeholder collaborations are laboratories for 
leading transformative change collectively, hence, the vvay collaboration is consoli- 
dated in implementation, decision-making, or governance structures resembles 
the complexity of the task and needs to model collective leadership. Moreover, such 
collaboration structures need to function in a vvay that they sustain patterns of 
aliveness and a spirit of driving transformative change together. They organize the 
relationships betvveen stakeholders, regulate the vvay decisions are reached, and 
ensure the actual implementation of measures and activities that are expected to 
deliver the change. The format of such structures depends on the purpose, the 
level at vyhich the activity takes place, and the complexity of the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration, but itis helpful to distinguish betvveen stevvarding, implementation, 
high-level support, and linkage structures, their different purposes and their role 
in the different phases of the Dialogic Change Model. Good governance in multi- 
stakeholder collaboration benefits from mandating decision-making povver to the 
most appropriate structures vvithin the collaboration ecosystem. This increases 
both the efficiency and quality of decision-making. İt is important, therefore, to 
have clear and complimentary decision-making spheres for the different govern- 
ing collaboration structures. VVhile steering bodies are generally responsible for 
strategic, policy, and budgetary decisions, technical vvorking group (s) need to be 
empoveered to make decisions about hovv to best implement agreed action plans 
for their particular initiative. ln addition, there is a need to empovver backbone 
support — such as dialogic process facilitators — to guide and coordinate the overall 
process, as vvell as communications, and capacity building. Figure 4.9 provides 
an overvievv of typical collaboration structures important in the four phases of col- 
laborative change. The follovving section explains the different structure in more 
detail. 
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Figure 4.9 Typical structures in multi-stakeholder collaborations 


Stevvarding structures 


The purpose of sfev,arding structures (often also called steering) is to ensure high-quality 
collaboration patterns, to co-design and oversee process architectures, as vvell as guide 
and revievv implementation. In Phase 7? of Exploring and Engaging, stevvarding structures 
remain İloose and rather informal. They mainly refer to the initial container that devel- 
ops into the core group as a driver of process and engagement. In Phase z of Building 
and Formalizing, the core group continues to serve as or may develop into a stevvarding 
body that is often called the steering committee, stakeholder council, or stexzarding coun- 
cil, and has the representation of all stakeholder groups. This is the structure in vvhich 
the collaborative and cross-institutional governance becomes anchored in Phase z, and 
vvhere goals are agreed upon, process architectures adopted, and implementation struc- 
tures formulated. İt is important to construct a stevvarding council in a vvay that it is man- 
dated by all stakeholders and fully entrusted vvith its tasks. İn complex multi-stakeholder 
collaborations, this is the body that — in Phase 3 of Implementing and Evaluating — makes 
all maior decisions, revievvs progress, and guides implementation. In Phase 2 of Sustain- 
ing and Expanding Impact, this stevvarding body may remain or develop into fully rep- 
resentative governance and steering structures for long-lasting transformative change. 


İmplementation structures 


The purpose of implementation structures is to facilitate the relationship and collabora- 
tion betvveen stakeholders, make sure process architectures are appropriately designed, 
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and ensure that the actual vvork is done. In Phase r, implementation structures hardiy 
exist and the task of facilitating stakeholder relationships and driving the process lies 
vvith the initiators or the core group. İn vvell-funded complex multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations, the initiators form a profect secretariat or can even bringiin a backbone organiza- 
tion as a dialogic facilitator of the collaboration process. In Phase z, these implementing 
bodies become more important, especially, if many stakeholders need to be engaged, 
or if the multi-stakeholder collaboration takes place at different levels. Also, in Phase 3, 
the proyect secretariat or backbone organization is the organizer behind collaborative 
events, coordinator of thematic technical vvorking groups, or revievver of roadmaps. İt 
looks at vhat takes place and hovv results are achieved and can be revievved by stevvard- 
ing structures. In Phase 4, these implementation structures vvill become consolidated 
into more professional management structures that sustain outcomes. 


High-level support structures 


The purpose of high-level structures is to anchor the importance of the collaboration 
initiative among influential actors at the policy level, the leadership of corporates or 
NGOs, or other actors vvhose influence can strengthen success. İn some cases, high- 
level support structures can include a patronage of the initiative, in other situations, 
the support needs to be anchored in the form of an advisory council. lt is important 
to note, hovvever, that such a council is not the decision-making body as described 
earlier. İn Phase 1, high-level structures may not officially exist, but gaining support 
from high-level actors is crucially important. In Phase əz, this can be consolidated into 
a more official support announcement or the establishment of a patronage or an 
advisory council, in vvhich influential people are positioned. In Phase ş, such high- 
level support structures need to be maintained. Actors in such structures should be 
regularly informed about progress and invited to important events. The careful and 
continuous involvement of high-level support in Phase 3 can pave the vvay for Phase 4. 
Such support structures not only need to continue, but can ease the vvay to further 
funding, support institutionalization, or help expand the impact. 


Linkage structures 


The purpose of linkage structures is to ensure that the collaboration initiative is con- 
nected to knovvledge, trends, nevv developments, and other actors in the field that 
may not directly be involved. This can take the form of involving and keeping connec- 
tions to experts in a particular field that may contribute also to the technical vvorking 
groups and provides the collaboration ecosystem vvith important information. Experts, 
of course, vvill also be recruited from vvithin the collaborating stakeholders, but involv- 
ing external experts is equally important to ensure innovative thinking beyond the 
conversations that are generated from vvithin. In Phase z, external expertise may be 
utilized in the form of benchmarking or as inspiration about vvhat other actors do 
in the same field. Hovvever, it is important to ensure stakeholders from vvithin the 
system are empoveered to shovv their expertise. Similarly, in Phase 2, external exper- 
tise needs to be brought in as inspiration, and not in a vvay that stakeholders could 
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feel patronized. Particularly for ioint diagnosis of the current situation, as vvell as in 
the discovery of systems patterns and goal development, the lead must be vvith the 
collaborating stakeholders. Their competency to lead transformative change must 
become visible. In Phase ş, external expertise may be very helpful. It needs to be inte- 
grated in technical vvorking groups, brought in through study or exchange visits, or 
even invited as external evaluation. This is also the phase in vvhich linkage structures 
to other initiatives can be formally established. Stevvarding bodies can decide that 
such collaborations vvould increase impact, and subsequently task profect secretari- 
ats or backbone organizations to follovv-up on linkage structures. Often, these meta- 
collaborations help carry a collaboration initiative into Phase 4. 

Successful multi-stakeholder collaborations vvork vvith these four levels of struc- 
tures that sustain aliyeness in their collaboration ecosystem. They become part and 
parcel of high-quality process architectures that, beyond the vvider stakeholder engage- 
ment, also shovv vvhich body vvill be meeting vvhen. Table 4.15 selects some of these 
bodies as core elements of governance in multi-stakeholder collaboration. A deeper 
understanding is needed as to hovv they can sustain Aliyeness in collaboration ecosys- 
tems. These bodies are: 


e The backbone organization as part of the implementation structures 
e The sfevzarding council as part of the stevzarding structures 
e The technical vəorking groups as part of the implementation structures 


Each of these bodies is integral to the governance of multi-stakeholder collaborations 


and vill be explored in more detail in the follovving sub-sections, complemented bya 
discussion on hovv to come to agreements and map resources. 


Table 4.5 Bodies for sustaining aliveness in collaboration ecosystems 


Mandate Form Membership Meeting frequency 
Backbone - Catalyzing, , Funded staff , Professionals “4. Ongoing vvork 
support care-taking, team trusted vvith process and vveekly to 
and capacity and mandated compe- monthly team 
building for the by stakeholders tence and meetings 
process commitment 
Steyvvarding - Strategic . Body duly . Strategic- ", Bi-annual 
council decision- appointed and level multi- to monthly 
making, includ- formalized by stakeholder meetings, plus 
ing on budgets stakeholders representatives extraordinary 
meetings 
Technical “ Technical ə Action-oriented “ Technical. "— Monthiİy to 
v”orking inputs, action teams that carry level mullti- bi-monthiy meet- 
gtoup(s) planning, out initiatives, stakeholder ings, as required 
budgeting, dissolve vvhen representatives (for specific 
implementation completed initiatives 
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The role of backbone support Tor thriving collaboration 
ecosystems 


Stevvarding multi-stakeholder change process requires stakeholders to play different and 
complimentary leadership roles. The collective leadership approach generates a sense of 
aliveness, making for a more dynamic and resilient culture of collaboration that spans and 
leverages the differences betvveen individuals, institutions, and stakeholder perspectives. 
İn this regard, one form of leadership is providing backbone support for collaboration 
processes (Hanleybrovvn et al., 2o1z, Kania 6, Kramer, zor?, Kuenkel, zo19). Indeed, a key 
structure in a thriving and impactful collaboration ecosystem is that of the backbone sup- 
port or proyect secretariat. VVe vvill use the former term here, as backbone support can be 
done by individuals, core groups, or funded profect secretariats, or even an organization 
that is mandated to facilitate the process of collaboration. VVhat is crucially important: 
people vvho provide backbone support are highly engaged for the goals, yet impartial 
tovvards the different stakeholders, and they are skilled dialogic process facilitators. 

Backbone support is part of the implementation structures, because its focus is on pro- 
cess management for the multi-stakeholder collaboration, vvhich includes navigating the 
connections betvveen the different structures, and ensuring the process architectures are 
implemented. Members ofthe initial container often function as backbone support in the 
beginning of an initiative, connecting stakeholders, clarifying the context and bringing 
people together for change. But in the course of the initiative, the process management 
vvork that needs to be done might overburden members of the core confainer. Moreover, 
as the collaboration ecosystem emerges and more and more stakeholders icin, it is impor- 
tant to acknovvledge and mandate backbone support more formally. Starting in Phase 1, 
a central role for the backbone support is facilitating the co-design of the collaboration”s 
process architecture vvith a focus on inclusiveness, building ovvnership ofthe process, and 
increasing commitment to delivering results. Moving into Phase z, this vvork includes 
supporting the co-development of emotionally compelling goals and attendant strate- 
gies and action plans. Backbone support seeks to build and maintain cohesion and zlive- 
ness in the emerging collaboration ecosystem by paying attention to the vvay stakeholder 
meetings take place and achieve results. As part of Phase ş, backbone support focuses on 
the coordination of activities as vvell as creating spaces for reflection and mechanisms 
for learning (Hanleybrovvn et al., 2onz, Turner et al., zo72). This role is crucially impor- 
tant for adapting the collaboration”s goals, theory of change, strategy, action plan, and/or 
structures, as vvell as ensuring that people stay focused on achieving results. 

Often, it is the backbone support that holds a complex multi-stakeholder collaboration 
together. The people tasked vvith it should have a very good overvievv of the collaboration 
ecosystem, the constraints and realities of each of the stakeholder groups, and under- 
stand hovv process and results are inextricably linked. This positions them vvell to provide 
for communications and relationship management among involved actors and, vvhen 
agreed, vvith the public. Given this overvievv, they are also responsible for addressing 
capacity-building needs, especially for increasing the ability of all stakeholders involved 
to lead the transformative change collectively. V/hen backbone support is not assigned by 
participating institutions, but needs to receive funding, either from stakeholders involved 
or external funders, these funding sources need to be made transparent. Backbone sup- 
port needs to be tailored to each multi-stakeholder collaboration, generally focused on a 
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combination oftthe follovving roles: as a cafalyst for change, as a caretaker ofthe process, 
and as a capacity builder for collaboration capacity. These are described in the follovving. 


The catalyst role 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations emerge vvhen there are initiators vvho not only see 
future possibilities, but are convinced that only the engagement of many actors vvill 
achieve results. This catalyzing role, in some instances, originates from people vvho 
are already experienced in multi-stakeholder collaborations or have been practicing 
backbone support in such initiatives. They can come from civil society, development 
cooperation, the government, or the private sector, or, sometimes they emerge from 
existing coalitions of actors. Regardless of their sector, it is often the catalyzing role of 
backbone supporters that creates nevv connections in the system of stakeholders and 
helps people to tune into future possibilities for change. They recognize the complex- 
ity of the change process, e.g. for realizing a particular SDG, as vvell as the necessity 
for multi-stakeholder collaboration for achieving the desired results. In order to play 
the catalyst role vvell, people vvho do backbone support need to exercise a high level of 
humanity to earn and maintain the trust of all stakeholders and create resonance fora 
compelling change. VVhile they need to be seen as a neutral broker and bridge builder 
vyhen it comes to the stakeholder system, they are not neutral — and can even be quite 
passionate — about the proposed aspirations of the collaboration. 


The caretaker role 


The typical role of backbone support is nurturing connectivity in the stakeholder sys- 
tem, and facilitating dialogue and collaboration. VVith a focus on engagement and 
collective intelligence, this role focuses not only on relationships, communication, 
and high-quality dialogue, but also on ensuring the collective development, ovvner- 
ship, and implementation ofan agreed-upon process architecture. As the caretaker role 
is crucially important to shift the system of actors tovvards functioning as a thriving 
collaboration ecosystem, this role needs to be acknovvledged and officially mandated. 
Beyond the facilitation of separate dialogic events, people assuming the caretaler role 
have a good sense of vvhich sequence of interconnected meetings, events, and vvork- 
shops vvould move the collaboration forvvard. In this vvay, they become strategists for 
the collaboration process, and cultivate the quality of dialogue and cooperation. Even 
vvhen multi-stakeholder collaborations are not overly complex, the active engagement 
of a team of professionals — in the form of backbone support or secretariat — vvith 
expertise in dialogic facilitation, cross-sector collaboration, and process management 
has been shovvn to increase efficacy (Hanleybrovvn et al., 2012). 


The capacity-building role 


Multi-stakeholder collaboration efforts vvork better vvhen stakeholders develop a 
common understanding of the conditions for high-quality collaboration and vvays of 
transformative change processes (Buuren, 2009). For backbone supporters, viho most 
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often are already skilled dialogic process facilitators, this means that they find vvays 
of not only supporting other actors in collaborative change, but also of conveying 
their knovvledge about hovv to construct collaborative success. This requires them 
to have a sufficient V/holeness vievv of the system to recognize gaps in capacity, vvhile 
tapping into Ianovation for addressing those gaps. The success of multi-stakeholder 
collaborations depends on participating actors having a shared understanding of the 
context and technical issues on the one hand, vvhile also acquiring having dialogue 
skilİs and process competence on the other. Additionally, integrated capacity building 
of all involved actors in hovv best to collectively stevvard transformation — particu- 
larly in Phases 1 and z of the Dialogic Change Model — decreases dependence on the 
backbone support, strengthens self-organization, and empovvers actors to effectively 
deliver results together (Kuenkel 8. Aitken, zon5, Kuenkel et al., 2011). 

People vvho provide backbone support in multi-stakeholder collaboration are the 
guardians ofaliyeness in the collaboration ecosystem. Their skills to understand the “pat- 
terns that vvork” and navigate differences tovvards constructive collaboration paves the 
vvay for delivering results. Given the importance of backbone organizations for multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, it is pertinent to note that most funders vvho contribute 
resources to such initiatives underestimate their role (Kuenkel, zory, Pattberg 6. VVid- 
erberg, 2014, Turner et al,, zor2). Putting backbone support in place requires funding, 
effort, and time, but is vvell vvorth the investment in terms of the quality of process 
design and implementation, integration of capacity building, collective reflection, and 
adaptation, and for delivering results. Backbone support should not be under-resourced, 
or else the success ofthe multi-stakeholder collaboration could be at risk. 


The role of a stevvarding council 


More complex multi-stakeholder collaborations do vvell vvith establishing strategic 
steering and decision-making structures in the form of a sfexəarding council. This is 
usually established at the end of Phase 2 vvith representation from all key stakeholder 
groups. İn organizations this vvould be equivalent to a board, hovvever, one needs 
to consider that collaboration structures are voluntary commitments and connec- 
tions. As much as stevvarding structures” purpose is strategic guidance, there is no 
fixed hierarchy or line of reporting betvveen stakeholders. This only occurs once, for 
example, a multi-stakeholder collaboration has been institutionalized as a legal entity 
in Phase 4. Then, the stevvarding council can transform into an executive board vvith 
all its normal functions, even though it might be composed of representatives from 
different stakeholder groups. During Phase 3 the key responsibilities of such a sfeuz- 
arding council is to focus on outlining the collaboration”s core strategy, making deci- 
sions related to policy, and approving budgets. Such councils vvork closely vvith the 
backbone support. The latter prepares regular meetings, offers updates on the overall 
process, and makes recommendations for capacity building and next process steps. 
The stey.arding council also vvorks closely vvith one or more technical vəorking groups, 
vvhich contribute topical research inputs, offer updates on implementation, and make 
recommendations for any necessary changes in the collaboration”s action plan. The 
capacity of the stevvarding council to İcad transformative change collectively is crucially 
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important, because it has a decisive influence on the quality of collaboration. This is 
the body that needs to model the nevv vvay of interacting constructively among stake- 
holders. The more members of this body can move tovvards generative dialogue, deal 
vvith conflicts constructively, and understand the delicate needs of functional collab- 
oration ecosystems, the more likely vvill they be able to stevvard the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration tovvards success. 

İt is important to pay special attention to hovv sftevzarding councils are established, 
hovv their mandate is defined, and hovv members are appointed or selected. Differ- 
ent from a high-level advisory group that may be composed of influential actors that 
are not directly involved in the process, the sfen/arding council needs to emerge from 
engaged actors vvithin the collaboration ecosystem. Such a council reflects the system of 
stakeholders, it becomes a microcosm ofthe stakeholder system that needs to operate 
differently together. İn more complex multi-stakeholder collaborations, it is important 
to ensure the credibility of a council by empovvering stakeholder groups to nominate 
members for the stevvarding structure from their constituencies according to agreed- 
upon criteria. As sieuzardship councils often emerge from the initial core group in Phase 
2, it is important that the core stakeholders together discuss the stevvarding councils 
format, the terms of reference, and, based on these responsibilities, the composition 
of the membership. This can be prepared by facilitators vvho are tasked vvith the back- 
bone support. Depending on the complexity of the multi-stakeholder collaboration, 
stevvarding councils can range from three to tvvelve persons. The general rule of thumb 
is to only make the body large enough to constitute a satisfactory representation of the 
involved stakeholder system. Making it too big vvill complicate decision-making and 
create inefficiencies. İt is also vvise for such bodies to agree on vvho, if anyone, may act 
as a proxy for an absent member. Some steering bodies choose to rotate chairperson- 
ship among represented sectors. A further good practice is rotating, e.g. on an annual 
basis, the sector that provides hosts meetings in their institution, business association, 
or organization. Such rotations can help share responsibilities vyhile maintaining credi- 
bility of the collaboration vis-3-vis the vvider stakeholder system. Depending on the need 
for strategic guidance and budgetary eycles, stevvarding councils can meet anyvvhere 
from bi-annually to monthly, in addition to holding extraordinary meetings, as needed. 


The role of technical vvorking groups or task forces 


In parallel vvith — or sometimes informally preceding — the establishment ofsteuzarding 
councils, many multi-stakeholder collaborations also establish technical or expert vvork- 
ing groups (sometimes also called task forces). Complex collaborations require content 
vvork on specific issues, be it research, preparation of decisions, or recommendations 
to the stev.arding council. Depending on the complexity ofthe collaboration, there may 
be several technical vəorking groups. These action-oriented teams of technical experts 
focus on specific topics or change initiatives that are part and parcel of the purpose 
of the collaboration. Technical vəorking groups can be composed of different stake- 
holders to ensure that the expertise and interests of different stakeholder groups are 
represented. They need to be endorsed by the sfev/arding council. This appointment 
or approval is important to vvorking group members, as it gives them a mandate to 
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dedicate some of their formal vvork time to their initiative. İf appropriate and agreed 
by stakeholders, technical vəorking groups can also include external experts. 

İn either scenario, technical vəorking groups are generally responsible for making tech- 
nical inputs to the stev/arding council, hence, they vvork on an issue, deliver results, and 
report back to the council, These could also be certain deliverables for the collaboration 
ecosystem”s strategy, such as drafting an action plan for revievv by the steering body, 
accompanying this action plan vvith a draft budget, and, ultimately, implementing the 
respective initiatives. Depending on the nature of their expertise and terms of refer- 
ences, fechnical vəorking groups may meet bimonthly or monthly. Leading up to key 
events in their initiative, these meetings may vvell become more frequent. V/hen an 
initiative has been completed, evaluated, and celebrated, a technical yvorking group can 
dissolve. Some or all members may ?oin other technical vəorking groups or, as the need 
arises, form nevv vvorking groups. Most often, technical vəorkings groups are the place 
vvhere the actual content vvork of multi-stakeholder collaboration happens. Hence, the 
vvay they are composed, the vvay they interact and collaborate, or are acknovvledged by 
the stev/arding council, as vvell as empovvered by the backbone support needs to mirror 
the constructive inspiration that emerges from high-quality collaboration patterns. 

All these governing bodies need to move the collaborative process forvvard by com- 
ing to agreements that then be implemented. The next sub-section on agreements 
applies to technical vəorking groups, as vvell as to the stey/arding councils and the back- 
bone support. Coming to agreement is important, as is defining a regular process for 
revisiting and potentially revising these arrangements. 


Agreements in multi-stakeholder collaboration 


Agreements are the common thread that carries collaborations through the process 
architecture and into tangible results. These agreements occur in various formats. 
The unique value of multi-stakeholder collaboration lies in the contribution that all 
stakeholders can make to the process. VVhile Phase 7 is characterized by informal 
vvorking structures, it is important in Phase z that the commitment to transformative 
change is consolidated into more formal agreements. This can be a signed document 
that shovvs the scope of the commitment, such as a strategy paper, a documented 
ioint statement of the current situation and the vvay forvvard, or a declaration of a 
ioint interest in the goal. Agreements formalize and consolidate the results of the 
more informal building up of engagement in Phase 1. They strengthen further cooper- 
ation and dialogue, offer guidance and support in the case of unavoidable conflicts, 
and serve as an orientation in the complex environment of the collaboration ecosys- 
tem. They create identity and foster accountability. So, they are important for creating 
cohesion among collaborating stakeholders. 
Agreements in multi-stakeholder collaborations 


e require those vvho are involved in the drafting and signing to have a clear mandate, 

e need to be developed iointly and consensually among key stakeholders, 

e should be based on mutual respect and the principles of equality betvveen diffe- 
rent stakeholders, 
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e do not need to be legally binding, but shovv and convey commitment, 

e can (but do not need to) develop from less to more formal agreements, such as 
from a declaration of interest to a memorandum of understanding or a formal 
contract, and 

e are based on voluntary commitments. 


The types of agreements suitable for collaboration initiatives depend on the form, 
purpose, composition of stakeholders, and complexity. The more the collaboration 
moves tovvards /ioint implementation, the more detailed and comprehensive the 
agreements vvill need to be. This means formalizing stevvarding and implementation 
structures, thereby creating the governance structures elaborated earlier. Agreements 
refer to these structures, but also to internal and external communication, roles and 
mandates, finances, or other contributions. They define timelines for implementa- 
tion. İt is important to note that more binding agreements can often not be decided 
by participating stakeholders, but may need to be approved by the senior manage- 
ment ofthe respective institutions involved. Table 4.16 shovvs examples of agreement 
types, in ascending order of formality. 


Table 4.16 Typical agreements in multi-stakeholder collaboration 


Declaration of " Often used by private-sector stakeholders to shovv their interest in 
interest dialogue and collaboration pragmatically. 

Agreement on next “ In complex or fragile collaboration ecosystems, the only form of agreement 
steps possible, but good enough to make a next meeting and build a process. 
Minutes of (ln smaller collaboration initiatives, a pragmatic form of process- and 
meetings results-documentation that creates commitment and cohesion. 
Declaration of “ Particularly for multi-stakeholder platforms or initiatives, a vvay of shovv- 
participation ing commitment to both the group of stakeholders and the public. 


/doint declaration of - lmportant for multi-stakeholder initiatives and partnerships as a vvay 
cooperation of shovving, internally and externally, the commitment to collaborate 
and achieve results. 


/oint profect plan, " İmportant at the end of Phase z as a document for accountability. 
process architectures This can include roles and responsibilities, activity planning, and 

or roadmaps forms of monitoring. 

Agreements on " Agreements here define the terms of reference for stevvarding councils, 
governance backbone support, and technical vvorking groups. This includes selection 
structures procedures, sequence of meetings, and decision-making responsibilities. 
Memorandum of “ Aform of consolidating cooperation commitment betvveen tvvo or 
Understanding more stakeholders. İt can include detailed paragraphs on the form of 
(MoU) cooperation. 

doint press ə This makes the collaboration knovvn to the public, can shovv mutual 
statement commitment, or shovvcase first results. 

Cooperation (A legally binding contract specifying roles and responsibilities, 
contract resource contribution, and allocations, duties, and obligations. Most 


often used for multi-stakeholder partnerships. 
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CASE EXAMPLE 4.3: EXAMPLE FROM THE FİIELD: 
COLLABORATIVE STRUCTURES FOR TRANSFORMATIVE 
CHANGE IN THE EGYPTIAN TECHNICAL EDUCATİON 


The emerging collaboration ecosystem for the vvidespread implementation of the Egyp- 
tian Dual System became successful vvhen key actors vvere capacitated to manage, 
or more specifically, stevvard successful multi-stakeholder collaborations. They inte- 
grated different vievvs, ideas, and expertise from stakeholders such as the public sec- 
tor, the private sector, schools, parents and students. The goals vvere ambitious: to 
make a decisive contribution to Egypt”s zoşo Sustainable Development Plan by ensur- 
ing skilled and qualified technical vvorkers had received trainings in diverse and nevv 
skilİs, and in a vvay that vvould be responsive to the needs of labor market. The Dual 
System vvas meant to provide nevv opportunities for students that vvould decisively 
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increase their employability. But progress vvould not have been achieved vvithout suf- 
ficiently collaborative structures. The government-led multi-stakeholder collaboration 
needed to acknovvledge and enliven existing stevvarding structures, such as the Exec- 
utive Council, and capacitate and empovver existing and nevvly developed implemen- 
tation structures, such as the Central Technical Amana and the Governorate Technical 
Amanas. As the process architecture for the implementation (Phase 3) shovved (see 
Figure 4.8), these different bodies vvould come together on a regular base for a “Pol- 
icy and Governance VVeek” as an opportunity to track progress, share learnings, and 
inspire innovation. For all of them, roles and responsibilities vvere agreed transpar- 
ently, so that they knevv their tasks as vvell as their decision-making povvers. İt vvas 
done in a vvay that all actors felt comfortable vvith and could take ovvnership of their 
roles and tasks for the implementation. This collaborative spirit and clarity created 
the conditions for their emerging capacity to lead the transformative change tovvards 
the functional Egyptian Dual System collectively. Figure 4.ro shovvs hovv the different 
collaborative structures vvere agreed on, documented, and communicated to all key 
stakeholders. 

This case example already hints to an important element of Phase 3 — the estab- 
lishment of learning mechanisms such as the vveek, for vvhich all actors vvould come 
together on a regular base. Chapter 5 vvill take up the challenges and opportunities 
around learning in multi-stakeholder collaborations. 


Notes 


1 İn 1993, the Egyptian and the German Governments initiated a cooperation to 
establish the Dual System in Egypt, the so-called “Mubarak-Kohl lnitiative”. 

2 Funded by the German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, a partnership vvas agreed in consultation vvith the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Technical Education (MoETE), the Federation of Egyptian Industries 
(FEl), and the Egyptian Federation of İnvestors Associations (EFIA) betvveen the 
Gesellschaft für internationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) and the Collective Leader- 
ship İnstitute (CLI). 

3 Co-created by EDS central level actors, visioning and strategy vvorkshop, Cairo, 
Egypt, November z7—28, 2077. 

4 The Arabic version of the original process architecture has been designed from 
right to left, follovving the vvritten language style. 
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chapter 5 


Becoming reflective 
Cultivating a culture of learning 


The previous chapters shovved that successful multi-stakeholder collaboration 
requires attention to vvay different actors communicate vvith each other. Moreover, 
they become effective vvith elaborate process architectures that, if based on enliven- 
ing methodologies, are the pathvvays tovvards co-shaping futures that benefit indi- 
viduals as vvell as larger systems. İt is, hovvever, important to stay mindful of the fact 
that any attempt to initiate, implement, or facilitate multi-stakeholder collaborations 
is. an intervention into sometimes fragile, often controversial systems of actors. So, 
careful attention to the quality of process, the quality of relationships and interac- 
tion among stakeholders, as vvell as to the functionality of collaboration structures 
is not “nice-to-have”, but paramount. İt is essential for increasing effectiveness and 
outcomes, utilizing time and resources in a responsible vvay, and ensuring better 
impacts of change initiatives. Enlivened collaboration ecosystems are more capable to 
deal vvith complex local to global sustainability challenges, because anchoring dia- 
logue and collaboration in cross-institutional structures opens nevv and faster ave- 
nues to collective learning. The Dialogic Change Model and the Collective Leadership 
Compass guide stakeholders tovvards co-creating increased systems aliveness, but they 
are no blueprints. Understanding and applying methodologies and tools can offer 
İust the degree of orientation and common language that diverse key actors need 
in order to stay in the collaborative field. After all, people”s passion and ability to 
learn together counts in all collaborative processes. Moreover, learning over time 
and adiusting process designs are important faculties to develop. A key to learning 
is structured reflection: certainly, by key actors, and by the core group, but ideally by 
a vvider group of people involved in the collaboration ecosystem. Reflection can be a 
challenge, because most highly engaged actors vvill be overvvorked and not used to 
spending time for reflection. Yet, as Figure 5.1 shovvs, collective reflection among key 
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Figure s.q Collective reflection enhancing Compass aspects 


actors invigorates Compass aspects that are crucial for taking the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration to impact. İt is mindfulness combined dialogic quality enhance iterative 
learning, vvhich unleashes creativity and agility. 

Hence, developing a culture of learning requires attention right from the start in 
Phase 1. If a core group as a good container has established a pattern of regular reflec- 
tion on process and progress, and sees the task in front of them as a learning space, 
this culture vvill more easily be reflected also in the collaboration vvith a vvider group 
of stakeholders. Once established as a core approach, it pays offiin Phase z in the vvay 
meetings are held so that they enhance mindfulness, iterative learning, and the agility of 
stakeholders. The quality of results to be achieved in Phase ş is essentially dependent 
on the quality of the learning culture. Such learning mechanisms should not iust be 
part of the process, but officially established as part of revievv meetings, as an essen- 
tial element of governance structures, and as a vvay of keeping the system of actors 
in a continuous reflective conversation. The focus in Phase ş on getting to results and 
shovving the benefits of the collaboration to the institutions involved, as vvell as to 
the public, naturalİy creates the sort of pressure that at times causes stakeholders 
to resort back into vvays of thinking and acting “alone”, VVithout an enhanced capa- 
bility to reflect, to acknovvledge human shortcomings, and to build in opportunities 
to learn together, this subsequently vvill create conflicts, misunderstandings, or even 
fragmentations in the collaboration ecosystem. 
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This Chapter therefore looks at the many vvays a learning culture can be established 
in the four phases of the Dialogic Change Model using the Collective Leadership Com- 
pass as a helpful guide tovvards quality collaboration. It 


e looks at hovv success factors in multi-stakeholder collaborations shovv up as Col- 
laboration Catalysis related to the six dimensions ofthe Collective Leadership Com- 
pass and hovv they can be used as a process monitoring tool to enhance and keep 
the quality of the collaborative process, 

ə takes a look at the role of communication for the many forms of learning mecha- 
nisms that can emerge in multi-stakeholder collaboration, and hovv they can be 
integrated in all four phases of collaborative change, so that reflection becomes 
second nature for all stakeholders involved, 

ə provides a troubleshooting guide for managing difficulties in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations by paying attention to the dimensions and aspects of the Collective 
Leadership Compass and the four phases of the Dialogic Change Model, and 

e helps actors to stevvard pathvvays by summarizing the methodologies for leading 
transformative change collectively for all four phases. 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations are laboratories for a future vvay of negotiating and co- 
creating sustainable futures in global and İocal societies. Cultivating a culture of learning 
is. an important step ahead as it helps to make the management requirements for col- 
laborative cross-institutional processes more visible. Most often, dialogic process facilita- 
tofs, coordinators, or initiators of collaboration manage processes intuitively vvhile other 
actors have a limited understanding ofthe significance of good process management for 
collaboration ecosystems. This needs to change — the more stakeholders become avvare 
of patterns that further collaboration and systems aliyeness, as vvell as high quality process 
architectures, the more likely vvill the laboratories of multi-stakeholder collaborations find 
their vvay into the mainstream of SDC implementation. lt vvill then become the common 
practice in co-constructing societies that take sustainability issues to heart. 

Like any other designed change processes, collaboration betvveen multiple actors 
rests on trust, a sense of ovvnership, the clarity of goals and the visibility of outcomes 
that offer revvards for the time invested. Because of its cross-institutional and cross- 
sector nature, hovvever, change in multi-stakeholder collaboration processes is more 
complex and less contained than organizational change processes. The structures that 
arise like those mentioned in the previous chapter, such as governance models, rules 
of participation and inclusivity, agreements, plans, or communication strategies need 
to be arrived at in consensual agreements that are inevitably more time consuming. 
Cross-institutional collaboration is not only complex, it is essentially democratic in the 
sense that all partners have — in principle — an equal say in the process, because the 
outcome depends on the engagement of all. Results of collaborations are dependent 
on the self-organized and collectively monitored action of the partners vvithout any of 
them having any discretionary povver over the other. Any approaches to monitoring 
and evaluation must therefore be built on a iointly agreed approach of accountability 
rather than control. Collaboration ecosystems essentialİy embark on a collective learn- 
ing iourney vvhere iterations become the norm, as plans need to be adiusted many 
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times. The more stakeholders are capable of understanding and, ultimately, managing 
success factors as tangible and intangible conditions for progress, the higher the like- 
lihood of achieving the envisaged impacts — or even going beyond them. 


From success factors to collaboration catalysts 


implementing the SDGs in multi-stakeholder collaborations across the boundaries 
of the private sector, the public sector, and civil society holds the potential to shift 
existing societal settings and rearrange them tovvards better functionality for solving 
sustainability challenges. They become successful vvhen they enhance the aliyeness of 
systems and subsystems of actors vvho then begin to shape their future collectively. 
Yet, the achievement of tangible results alvvays depends on people and their ability to 
individually and collectively learn. Moreover, they need negotiate pathvvays into the 
future betvveen the interest and ambitions of their particular institutions and the ioint 
purpose of a collaboration. Multi-stakeholder collaborations may be influenced by 
external factors that the initiators have little povver to change, such as political insta- 
bility or economic crises. As the previous chapters have shovvn, most factors crucial 
for success can actually be influenced to a certain degree. Paying attention to them 
helps to maintain a positive dynamic of process, to keep stakeholders sufficiently 
vvithin the collaborative fteld, and, finally, to achieve tangible outcomes or successful 
implementation. Not surprisingly, there is an ongoing debate among experts in multi- 
stakeholder collaboration that aims to identify such success factors. These delibera- 
tions are an important contribution to the role of cross-sector and cross-institutional 
change processes in the context of sustainability transformations (Brouvver 8. V/oo- 
dhill, zon, Byers et al., 2ons, Pattberg S. VViderberg, 2o14: Beisheim, zor, Kuenkel 
et al,, zor). Hovvever, as the previous chapters have shovvn, vvhatever is identifted 
as success factors needs to be anchored in a deeper understanding of the multiple 
dynamic layers of change in complex socio-ecological systems. Decontextualized pre- 
scriptions of static building blocks for success vvill not necessarily lead to successful 
results. İn order to inform the process of multi-stakeholder collaboration, success 
factors need to reflect a pattern of aliveness in the sense that they acknovvledge the 
complex and dynamic balance betvveen the emergent collaboration and a sufficiently 
contained process architecture. ln this practitioner guide, vve have shovvn that applİy- 
ing the Dialogic Change Model together vvith the Collective Leadership Compass guides 
stakeholders tovvards managing the conditions for success. Hence, the success fac- 
tors suggested here are indicators for the degree of collaboration quality that has 
been achieved. Indeed, these success factors can be used for collective reflection and 
empoveer stakeholders to maintain or improve the quality of collaboration patterns. 

The follovving section therefore shovvs hovv the success factors for multi-stakeholder 
collaboration can be captured as collaboration catalysts based on the Compass dimen- 
sions. The term catalyst here means that these factors engender and speed-up collab- 
orative change. The presence or absence of a catalyst in a collaborative process can 
therefore indicate hovv vvell the Compass dimensions have been enacted. Table s. and 
Figure 5.2 shovv an overvievv of the collaboration catalysts and their supporting prac- 
tices subsequent section explains the Catalysts in more detail. 
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Table s. The collaboration catalysts 


The compass dimensions The corresponding collaboration catalyst 
and their supporting practices 


Co-designed strategy 

, Ensure that over time all relevant stake- 
holders drive strategy and implemen- 
tation. İt is enhanced by goal clarity, 
inclusivity, and accountability. 


Future possibilities 

, Shape the future 
together — identify and 
co-develop emotionally 
compelling goals 


Co-operative delivery 

, Ensure ovvnership and result-orientation 
of the collaboration ecosystem through 
vvell-organized engagement of stakehold- 
ers. İt is enhanced by quality engagement 
management, netvvork building, and 
result-orientation. 


Engagement 

, Co-ovvn change — build 
step-by-step small to large 
collaboration systems in 
bottom-up and top-dovvn 
processes 


Adaptive innovation 

, Ensure novel pathvvays for the collaboration 
ecosystem through co-creation of transforma- 
tion prototypes and attention to emergent 
opportunities as vvell as dealing vvith concerns. 
İt is enhanced by creative prototyping, knovvl- 
edge management, and planning flexibility. 


İnnovation 

ə Find nevv pathvvays — 
nurture existing change 
initiatives, foster creative 
solution, and find and 
prototype the future 


Collective value 

, Ensure balanced influence and integration 
of vveaker stakeholders. İt means ensuring 
that the transformative change process 
creates value for all stakeholders in the 
collaboration ecosystem. lt is enhanced by 
appreciative approaches, balancing povver, 
and mutual understanding. 


Humanity 

ə Access shared values — 
foster collective reflection, 
build constructive rela- 
tionships, and appreciate 
the dignity of people 


Dialogic communication 

, Ensure communication architectures that 
acknovvledge diversity as vvell as create 
cohesion and netvvorks in the collaboration 
ecosystem. lt is enhanced by structured dia- 
İlogue, governance, and collective learning. 


Collective intelligence 

, Foster meaning-making 
interaction — establish 
collective learning sys- 
tems and use structured 
dialogue to harvest differ- 
ence for progress 

Contextual impact 

, Ensure the relevance for the stakeholder 
system and the embeddedness of the col- 
laboration ecosystem in larger transforma- 
tions. İt is enhanced by context relevance, 
capacity building, and impact focus. 


V/holeness 

. Create netvvorked patterns 
of action — stay connected 
to the larger goal and 
create contextual impact 
vvith collaborative and 
complementary activities. 
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Figure 5.2 The collaboration catalysts and supporting practices 


Collaboration catalyst 11: co-designed strategy 


An important factor for success in multi-stakeholder collaborations is 
the degree of ov-nership stakeholders feel for the process and envis- 
aged outcomes. Such a sense of ovvnership emerges vvhen the goal of 
the multi-stakeholder collaboration is relevant to all stakeholders, 
vyhen the strategy for implementation is transparent and reliable, and 
vyhen stakeholders perceive that their contribution counts. Keeping 
people engaged is an important road to success. Authentic participa- 
tion in the vvay contributions are handled, vvorkshops are run, and communication 

takes place ensures ovvnership. People implement vvhat they have helped to create. 

This is vvhy dialogic process facilitators give sufficient attention to the first collaboration 
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catalyst — co-designed strategy — that ensures that, over time, all relevant stakeholders 
drive strategy and implementation. This reflects the Compass dimension of future pos- 
sibilities and is, at a deeper level, related to the aliyeness principle of intentional genera- 
tiyity. Co-designing the vision and strategies is a multi-layered process important 
throughout all four phases of collaborative change and requires continual high-quality 
commuhnication. The purpose is to generate agreed-upon action plans that get imple- 
mented in a self-organized vvay. VVhile the core group plays an important role in prepar- 
ing strategy development, all relevant stakeholders need to be able to ovvn it as their 
strategy. This is vvhen accountability becomes an intrinsic motivation. Because high- 
level support is so essential for complex multi-stakeholder collaborations, strategies 
need to include vvays of creating a sense of oxnership vvith supporters as vvell, even 
though they might not be directly involved in the operational aspects of the collabora- 
tion ecosystem. The collaboration catalyst co-designed strategy is enhanced by the three 
supporting practices of goal clarity, inclusivity, and accountability. 


e Goal clarity leverages the Compass aspect of future orientation and is the out- 
come of high-quality process architectures for resonance building and vision 
development. This starts from a ?oint diagnosis of the current situation by all 
relevant stakeholders to the co-development of a future vision all stakeholders 
can identify vvith. As elaborated in Chapter 4, this often includes the ?oint clar- 
ification of a theory of change as vvell as action plans and milestones. Yet, goal 
clarity is an emerging process subiect to collective iterative learning. It is not only 
relevant in Phase 1 or z, but also needs to receive attention throughout Phase 3 
or be expanded in Phase 4. High-level emotional sponsorship, from heads of 
the collaborating institutions or politicians, can strengthen goal formation and 
implementation. 

e İnclusivity leverages the Compass aspect of empovşerment and is a consequence 
of acknovvledging that only a diversity of stakeholders representing the system — 
vvhich needs to change collectively — vvill be able to bring about the necessary 
transformations. İt is important to engage both vveaker and more povverful stake- 
holders in strategy development. At times, it might even be necessary to consult 
critical actors from the outset. On the basis of a thorough stakeholder landscape 
analysis as described in Chapter 3, some povverful stakeholders” interests need 
to be raised or interested vveaker stakeholders” voices need to be strengthened. 
Inclusivity in Phases z and ş also refers to inclusive decision-making procedures as 
vvell as inclusive and representative steering or governance structures. 

e Accountability leverages the Compass aspect of decisiveness and is a result of role clar- 
ity, implementation competence, and ovvnership. For a collaboration ecosystem that 
moves tovvards Phase 3 ofimplementation, the agreement on clear roles and respon- 
sibilities is paramount and a prerequisite for collective action. Shifting from visioning 
to planning requires agreements on milestones and results monitoring. This may 
also include agreements on resource allocations and transparency of financial flovvs. 


Table 5.2 shovvs hovv the collaboration catalyst co-designed strategy can be enhanced 
through paying attention to the supporting practices. 
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Table s.ə Making the collaboration catalyst “co-designed strategy” vvork 


Enhancing goal clarity Enhancing inclusivity Enhancing accountability 


Co-designed strategy means ensuring that over time all relevant stakeholders drive strategy 
and implementation as a functional collaboration ecosystem. 


Define clear roles and 


. Co-develop and regularly . 


revive emotionally compel- 
ling goals. 

, Agree on obiectives, but anchor 
them in their contribution to a 
larger goal that all stakeholders 
can identify vvith. 

. Ensure a ioint diagnosis of 
the current situation together 
vvith relevant stakeholders. 

" Co-develop the future vision 
and theory of change. 

" lointİy develop agreements 
on the impact chain and 
milestones. 

. Obtain high-level sponsor- 
ship for the emotionally 
compelling goal. 


Conduct a thorough . 


stakeholder analysis. 
Start small vvith a good 
container (core group), 
but gradually involve 
more stakeholders. 
Strengthen vveaker part- 
ners vvith advocacy and 
capacity building. 
Ensure inclusive 
decision-making. 
Establish inclusive and 
representative steering or 
governance structures. 
İntroduce appropriate 
support structures, such 
as a profect secretariat 
and vvorking groups. 


responsibilities. 

lointly agree on imple- 
mentation plans vvith 
milestones. 

Agree on reporting 
procedures. 

lointly agree on results 
and process monitoring. 
Establish regular ioint 
progress revievvs. 

Be as transparent as 
possible about resource 
allocations and financial 
flovvs. 

Create adequate legal 
structures vvhere 
necessary. 


CASE EXAMPLE 5.1: CO-DESIGNING INTEGRATED 


VVATER RESOURCE STRATEGİES 


CLEAN VATER 
AMD SANİTATIUN 


k 


13 xm: 


€ 


In Tunisia, the agricultural region of Kairouan experienced a severe 
reduction in their vvater resources brought about by climate change, 
mismanagement, and overexploitation. Integrated vvater resource 
management vvas urgently needed, but difficult to achieve because of 
severe challenges in aligning stakeholders” interests. VVhile strategy 
development for vvater resource management vvas seen as the sole 
responsibility of government agencies, averting a severe economic cri- 
sis and social conflict required building a vital collaboration ecosystem 
betvveen the local administration and farmers. Hovvever, before any 
strategy could be co-designed, core collaborative groups first needed to 


be built among administration and farmers separately. A highly inclusive 


facilitated process support for the 4oo farmers resulted in them building a representa- 
tive structure. High quality dialogues led them to propose a clear vision of the change 
needed. This bottom-up vision development provided the turning point for engaging 
the administration in a co-creative definition of goal clarity, vvhich led to ioint planning of 
activities and role distribution among farmers and administration alike. The result vvas 
an increased sense of ovvnership and accountability for a iointly agreed vvater charter and 
strategies on reducing vvater consumption. A ioint committee made up of farmers and 
administration began to monitor and support the implementation process. 
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Collaboration catalyst 112: cooperative delivery 


important factors for success in multi-stakeholder collaborations are 
the result-orientation of all stakeholders combined vvith sufficient 
cohesion of the collaboration ecosystem. Focus on outcomes is a pre- 
requisite for commitment. İn multi-stakeholder collaborations, it is 
important that dialogic process facilitators make achievements visible. 
This can range from a basic agreement like stakeholders agreeing to 
meet again to documented recommendations, or from agreed-upon 
action plans to progress reporting on implementation. The second collaboration 
catalyst — cooperative delivery — means enacting ovvnership and ensuring collective 
action for a complementary contribution vvith mutual support. An often-neglected ele- 
ment of such initiatives is creating a sense of belonging to the collaborative effort, 
hence, at the latest in Phase z, stakeholders must truly be able to identify vvith being 
part of a collaboration ecosystem. This reflects the Compass dimension of engagement 
and relates at a deeper level to the aliveness principle of permeable containment. 
Engaging people for a larger goal or a meaningful change creates cohesion, but col- 
İaboration ecosystems also need to create structures that bring the purpose into the 
reality of delivering impact. The collaboration catalyst cooperative delivery is enhanced 
by the three supporting practices of engagement management, netvvork building, and 
result orientation. 


e Engagement management creates cohesion and leverages the Compass aspect of 
process quality. lt is the skilled vvay of building the collaboration ecosystem in a 
step-by-step fashion from core partners to all relevant stakeholders. Reliability 
of planning and implementation processes contributes to trust building, vvhich 
is the prerequisite for effective implementation in complementary roles. İn more 
complex collaboration initiatives, such processes are supported by profect secre- 
tariats or backbone support. 

e Netvvork building leverages the Compass aspect of connectivity and is a conscious 
re-arrangement of institutional silos that are unable to tackle sustainability chal- 
lenges. This means that much attention is required to building the adequate 
cohesion betvveen people and organizations. High-level political and institu- 
tional support eases collective impact, but equally important are action netvvorks 
betvveen key stakeholders. 

e Result orientation leverages the Compass aspect of collective action and entails the 
continuous focus on making progress regarding the issue of common concern. 
VVhile this is most measurable in Phase ş of implementation, it is equally impor- 
tant in Phases 7 and z in the vvay meeting results are captured and agreed upon. 
A continuous orientation tovvards tangible results and early vvins keeps actors 
engaged and the initiative on track. This requires sufficient resource allocation for 
those key cross-institutional stakeholders that drive the collaboration initiative, 
including financial resources for the proyect secretariat or backbone support. 


Table 5.3 shovvs hovv the collaboration catalyst cooperative delivery can be enhanced 
through paying attention to the supporting practices. 
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Table s.) Making the collaboration catalyst “cooperative delivery” vvork 


Enhancing engagement 
management 


Enhancing netvvork building 


Enhancing result orientation 


Co-operative delivery means enacting ovvnership and collective action of the collaboration 
ecosystem through vvell-organized engagement of stakeholders. It is enhanced by quality 
engagement, netvvork building, and result-orientation. 


Build step-by-step engage- 
ment of core partners and 
relevant stakeholders. 
Ensure reliability of plan- 
ning and implementation 
processes. 

Foster relationships. 

Build high quality process 
architectures. 

Cultivate space for mean- 
ingful conversations. 
Ensure transparent 
decision-making 

Obtain backbone support 
(proyect secretariats) for 
coordination of process 
and events. 


" Foster and regularly revive 


stakeholders” identifica- 
tion vvith the colfaboration 
ecosystem. 

Create topic-related and 
action-oriented netvvorks 
betvveen key stakeholders. 
Foster the netvvork of actors 
vvith transparent communi- 
cation on progress. 

Foster and maintain high- 
level political and institu- 
tional support. 


Support actors to commu- 


nicate the purpose of the 
collaboration initiative to 
their institutions. 


Ensure achievable mile- 
stones in ioint implementa- 
tion plans. 

Orient process architectures 
tovvards tangible results and 
early vvins. 

Attend to ioint or comple- 
mentary implementation. 
Ensure sufficient resource 
allocation. 

Establish and maintain a 
vvell-functioning, mandated, 
and stable cross-partner 
core group (container). 
Combine progress reporting 
vvith mutual learning. 


CASE EXAMPLE 5.2: PIONEERING A CIRCULAR 
ECONOMY APPROACH 


Finland”s Roadmap to a Circular Economy is an ambitious plan for 
the transition of an entire country tovvards sustainably economic 
activities that use materials and resources efficiently so that produc- 
tion and consumption creates as little loss and vvaste as possible. 
The Finnish Innovation Fund (SITRA) facilitated the development of 
a roadmap and functioned as the backbone organization stevvard- 
ing the engagement of relevant cross-sector stakeholders. İt eased 
the conditions for implementation by creating a steering group that 
connected all relevant stakeholders and their institutions. The map 
as an agreed upon document shovved complementary collective 
action by detailing policy actions, key private sector proyects, and 
pilots for issues such as sustainable food systems, transport, and 
logistics. İt also ensured that the pilot proyects vvere connected for 
mutual learning and suggested steps to create netvvorks and syn- 
ergies betvveen government departments (vvvvv.sitra.fi/en/proyects/ 
critical-move-finnish-road-map-circular-economy-z-o/). 
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Collaboration catalyst 113: adaptive innovation 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations need to make a tangible contribu- 
tion to innovative problem-solving. This might not be achieved in 
Phases 1 or z, but at the latest in Phase 3 participating stakeholders 
(and others) expect to see tangible changes happening and nevv 
vvays oftackling challenges emerge. The third collaboration catalyst — 
adaptive innovation — means enlivening creativity, leveraging diver- 
sity, and ensuring iterative learning, all Compass aspects that build 
stakeholders” capacity to deliver change and find solutions to problems. This refers to 
the Compass dimension of innovation and relates, at a deeper level, to the aliveness 
principle of emerging novelty. Problem-solving for sustainability challenges requires 
bringing together different expertise and complementary resources. Moreover, help- 
ing stakeholders see the contextuality of a problem through information and exchange 
betvveen stakeholders is paramount. Capacity building, throughout all phases, helps 
to strengthen the understanding ofthe content issues and the contribution of vveaker 
stakeholder groups. Participatory iterative İearning mechanisms ensure cooperative 
delivery of all partners and allovv evaluation of results to be rapidly integrated into the 
next process steps. The collaboration catalyst adaptive innovation is enhanced by the 
three supporting practices of creative prototyping, knov,ledge management, and plan- 
ning flexibility. 


e Creative prototyping leverages the Compass aspect of creativity and shovvs up as 
courageous and concrete steps to try out nevv vvays of doing things. Collabora- 
tive change needs to go beyond negotiations and instead, open up opportuni- 
ties for creative co-designs of nevv solutions, pathvvays, methodologies, or any 
other approaches. This is greatly enhanced by process architectures that foster 
exposure to different knovvledge, vvorld-vievvs, and experiences. 

e Khnov,ledge management leverages the Compass aspect of excellence and is an 
important prerequisite for adaptive innovation. Multi-stakeholder collaborations 
need to make use of the existing knovvledge of stakeholders and, additionally, 
bring in state-of-the-art nevv knovvledge around the issue of common concern. 
Exposure to innovative ideas engenders nevv thinking and encourages pathvvays 
to action. 

e Planning flexibility leverages the Compass aspect of agility and is the capac- 
ity of key stakeholders to adiust strategies and process architectures based 
on reflection about progress, effects, or obstacles. This requires structured 
learning mechanisms as vvell as a consensual openness to emergent oppor- 
tunities. Once a learning culture has been adopted by stakeholders, dealing 
vvith conflicts and crises constructively is the most acceptable vvay of ensuring 
progress. 


Table 5.4 shovvs hovv the collaboration catalyst adaptive innovation can be enhanced 
through paying attention to the supporting practices. 
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Table s.4 Making the collaboration catalyst “adaptive innovation” vvork 


Enhancing creative 
prototyping 


Enhancing knovvledge 
management 


Enhancing planning flexibility 


Adaptive innovation means ensuring novel pathvvays of the collaboration ecosystem through 
co-creation of transformation prototypes and attention to emergent opportunities and con- 
cerns. İt is enhanced by creative prototyping, knovvledge management, and planning flexibility. 


Look for existing innova- 
tive approaches. 

Create space for exchange 
about and the co-design 
of nevv approaches. 

If challenges arise, let 
stakeholders participate 
in finding solutions. 
Organize exposure to 
different vvorİd-vievvs and 
experiences (site-visits, 
study trips, exchanges, 
expert inputs). 

Design learning and 
innovation into process 


Benchmark experiences 
and expertise. 

İntegrate high quality 
technical and content 
expertise. 

Ensure a continuous 
update of state-of the art 
content knovvledge. 
İntegrate capacity building 
for collaboration literacy 
into process architectures. 
Keep all stakeholders 
informed of nevv devel- 
opments, learnings, and 
innovations. 


" Build regular collective 


reflection and ioint pro- 
gress revievvs into process 
architectures. 

Keep plans flexible and 
agree on vvays to /ointly 
adapt proyect strategy. 
Attend to emergent 
opportunities. 

Vievv crises and conflicts as 
opportunities to strengthen 
the approach and the collab- 
oration ecosystem. 
Establishment complaint 
mechanisms. 


architectures. 


CASE EXAMPLE 5.3: BUILDING CAPACITY FOR CLIMATE ACTİON 


The Moroccan Center for Climate Change Competency (vvvvv/.4c.ma/ 

— en) is an institution uniting representative from ministries, business 

associations, civil society organizations, and research institutions 

€ b vyho are tasked vvith facilitating synergies and collaboration across all 

sectors on climate change mitigation. Beyond netvvorking, experience 

exchange, and collaboration, knovvledge management and capacity 

building are crucial in establishing the innovative competence of the Center. The latest 

technical expertise and innovative approaches in climate change mitigation and adap- 

tation are combined vvith building competence in facilitating collaboration across sec- 
tors in Morocco. 


1 CLMATE 


Collaboration catalyst 114: collective value 


Probably most underestimated in multi-stakeholder collaboration 
is the experience of people sharing human values. This is not only 
the connective spirit that helps build collaboration ecosystems in 
Phases 1 and z, but also the common thread that enlivens the coop- 
erative delivery in Phase s. Most collaborative efforts around SDG 
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implementation emerge at least partly from an ethical imperative, such as fairer 
distribution of resources, access to resources, overcoming economic imbalances, 
or safeguarding the natural environment. But the fourth collaboration catalyst — 
collective value — means more than creating rationally acceptable vvin-vvin situa- 
tions. İt requires accessing emotional and deeply shared human values. This reflects 
the Compass dimension of humanify, and, at a deeper level, the avvareness of human 
connections. If stakeholders experience hovv the collaborative approach not only 
benefits the individuals and the vvhole, but also helps them see situations differ- 
ently or explore nevv potentials, they have touched the aliveness principle of proprio- 
ceptive consciousness. Dialogic process facilitators need to cater for opportunities to 
discover the values shared. This contributes to a greater avvareness of the intercon- 
nections and interdependencies. The collaboration catalyst collective value is 
enhanced by the three supporting practices of appreciative approaches, balancing 
povyer, and mutual understanding. 


e An appreciative approach leverages the Compass aspect of mindfulness and 
is the cornerstone for stakeholders feeling acknovvledged as they are and 
as they see the situation. This is crucial for building trust in collaboration 
ecosystems. The respect for the integrity and dignity of all actors is the foun- 
dation for a nevv vvay of vvorking together. V/ith mutual respect established, 
conflicts that arise can be dealt vvith in a constructive vvay. This also includes 
an understanding for the organizational constraints of participating stake- 
holders” institutions. 

e Balancing povger is crucial for the necessary rearrangement of dysfunctional inter- 
action patterns among stakeholders. Balance is leveraged in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations vvhen povver differences are made transparent and vveaker stake- 
holders are deliberately strengthened. Ignoring differences in povver and capac- 
ity deteriorates the relationship betvveen the stakeholders. Ensuring that vveaker 
stakeholders have a voice and are adequately represented may at times mean 
that initiatives need to deliberately engage in advocacy support for those vveaker 
stakeholders. 

e Mutual understanding leverages the Compass aspect of empathy and is a prac- 
tice that can be anchored in multi-stakeholder collaborations through process 
architectures that emphasize dialogue. Going the extra mile to understand hovv 
different stakeholders look atthe same issue may not alvvays be easy, but is indis- 
pensable for success. Openness to listening to other stakeholders” vievvpoints is 
a necessary learning iourney for all involved. Exposure to the conditions, vvorld- 
vievvs, and operational conditions of other stakeholders helps to foster mutual 
support. 


Table s. shovvs hovv the collaboration catalyst collective value can be enhanced through 
paying attention to the supporting practices. 
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Table s.ş Making the collaboration catalyst “collective value” vvork 


Enhancing appreciative 


approaches 


Enhancing mutual 
understanding 


Enhancing balancing povzer 


Collective value means ensuring that the transformative change process creates value for 
all stakeholders in the collaboration ecosystem. lt is enhanced by appreciative approaches, 
balancing povver, and mutual understanding. 


Acknovvledge the different 


interests of individuals and 


institutions. 

See all stakeholders as 
people v/ho can make 
a difference for a trans- 
formed future. 

Respect individual or 


organizational constraints. 
Acknovledge the contribu- 


tion of vveaker partners. 


Stay avvare of povver 
differences. 

Ensure in process archi- 
tectures that voices of 
vveaker stakeholders get 
heard. 

İf need be, organize or 
support advocacy for 
vveaker stakeholders. 
Build capacity for vveaker 
stakeholders to icin the 


Make the effort to 
understand the oper- 
ational logic of par- 
ticipating stakeholder 
institutions. 

Build into process archi- 
tectures space for mutual 
learning about partic- 
ipating stakeholders” 
institutional cultures. 
Help stakeholders to 


collaboration. acknovvledge cultural 
, Ensure value creation for differences. 

all stakeholders. ə Build into process archi- 
tectures the exposure to 
vvorld-vievvs, living con- 
ditions, and constraints 
of different stakeholder 
groups. 


CASE EXAMPLE 5.4: STRENGTHENING YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
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İn the aftermath of the Arab Spring, a public-civic collaboration plat- 
form on sustainable urban development in Tunisia adopted a nevv 
constitution that called for public participation and good govern- 
ance mechanisms. Hovvever, Tunisian youth remained marginalized 
in local development processes and traditional povver dynamics 
betvveen citizens and public administration officials mostly contin- 
ued unchanged. The urban youth NGO VVe Love Kairouan (http:// 
vvelovekairouan.org/en/) initiated and facilitated a youth-led plat- 
form for public-civic dialogue on the sustainable development of the 
historic city center in Kairouan that featured the contribution of local 
youth for the creation of collective value for the city. Their strong 
focus on appreciating the fears of administration officials of losing 
povver, as vvell as including exercises on mutual appreciation in all 
meetings ensured trust-building, mutual understanding, and respect 
for the enormous potential the youth could add. 
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Collaboration catalyst 15: dialogic communication 


The importance of high-quality dialogue and skilled communication as 
success factors for multi-stakeholder collaboration has already been heav- 

b ily stressed. The fifth collaboration catalyst — dialogic communication — is 
gə ) best enhanced by diving deep into Chapter 3 and ensuring as many 
stakeholders as possible gain skills in dialogic process facilitation. Any 
change initiative requires dialogue, but as collaboration ecosystems are 
built across the boundaries of institutions and societal sectors, the capacities for con- 
structive dialogue are even more important. This area of activity refers to the Compass 
Dimension of collective intelligence and, at a deeper level, relates to the aliveness princi- 
ple of contextual interconnectedness. The lesson from many multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations is that progress cannot be built on convincing others to follovv a predefined 
goal, strategy, or action plan, but rather must be built on the broad vvillingness to co- 
create nevv pathvvays into the future (Kuenkel et al., zor, Kuenkel, 2016, zo19). Reliably 
taking into account the recommendations, expertise, knovvledge, perspectives, or 
learnings from different stakeholders not only strengthens the col/laboration ecosystem, 
but also invigorates the Compass aspects of agility, iterative İcarning, contextuality, and 
mutual support. The collaboration catalyst dialogic communication is enhanced by the 
three supporting practices of siructured dialogue, governance mechanisms, and collective 
learning. 


e Structured dialogue leverages dialogic quality and is the core element of good pro- 
cess architectures. The process management for understanding differences as 
vvell as consensus building, vision development, and planning action is the life- 
blood of multi-stakeholder collaborations. Skilled dialogic process facilitation, by 
stakeholders or external professional facilitators most often eases the road to 
success. Moreover, collaboration ecosystems require agreed and transparent rules 
of communication vvithin and beyond the participating stakeholders. 

e Governance mechanisms leverage diversity of stakeholders in a structured vvay and 
contribute significantly to the credibility of any multi-stakeholder collaboration. 
This is reflected in decision-making, process revievvs, and mechanisms of con- 
flict resolution. In complex multi-stakeholder collaboration, this requires formal 
structures such as steering committees and advisory councils, as described in 
Chapter 4. This ensures different perspectives and expertise are acknovvledged 
and integrated. 

e Collective learning leverages the many forms of reflection on process and progress 
that need to be cultivated to gauge sysftems aliyeness and adiust process architec- 
tures accordingly. Success hinges on regular ioint revievvs of roles, purpose, and 
procedures. These become the bases for empovvering monitoring systems that 
are fully ovvned by the collaboration ecosystems, but can also include on external 
evaluations that are agreed to by and then discussed by all stakeholders. 


Table s.6 shovvs hovv the collaboration catalyst dialogic communication can be 
enhanced through paying attention to the supporting practices. 
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Table şs.6 Making the collaboration catalyst “dialogic communication” vvork 


Enhancing structured 
dialogue 


Enhancing governance 
mechanisms 


Enhancing collective 
learning 


Dialogic communication means ensuring communication architectures that acknovvledge 
diversity and create cohesion in the collaboration ecosystem. It is enhanced by structured 
dialogue, governance, and collective learning. 


, Ensure that the events in 
process architectures are 
designed for consensus- 
building and ioint purpose 
formation. 

, Cultivate listening and inte- 
grating different perspectives. 

( Establish transparent and 
regular communication 
mechanisms. 

“, Make sure dialogue is the 
core approach to agreements, 
implementation revievvs, and 
conflict resolution. 

, Agree on rules for external 
commuhnication among all 
relevant stakeholders. 


Establish transparent 


decision-making structures. 


Create collaborative and 
representative governance 
structures (Phase 3). 
Ensure the utilization of 
complementary knov/l- 
edge, competencies, and 
resources. 


For complex collaboration ini- 


tiatives, establish multi-level 
governance mechanisms. 
Transparently inform 
stakeholders about plans, 
decisions, and progress. 


Create process architectures 
that include ioint revievv of 
progress, roles, purpose, 
and procedures. 

Regularly revievv strategies 
and theories of change vvith 
key stakeholders. 

Regularly conduct process 
monitoring together vvith 
key stakeholders. 

Ensure that process archi- 
tectures include events 

for mutual learning and 
exchange. 


CASE EXAMPLE 5.5: NETVVORKING FOR BETTER HEALTH SERVICE 
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Supported by the EU, the Government of the Ukraine embarked on a 
decentralization reform program that included the improvement of ser- 
vice delivery in the health sector. İn order to support the strengthening 
of institutional capacity as vvell as cross-institutional cooperation, a net- 
vvork of change agents vvas formed consisting of health care profes- 


sionals, civil society activists, representatives of provinces, and local 


administrations. The group of diverse actors in support of the health care reform vvas 
conceived as a voluntary informal netvvork that vvould ease dialogue and communication 
betvveen sectors and institutions. Moreover, they built competence for collaboration and 
the collective stevvarding of the complex change processes for implementing the reform. 


Collaboration catalyst 46: contextual impact 


Multi-stakeholder collaborations need to shovv their relevance 
dü and complementary contribution to a larger transformation con- 
“AC text. Not that vision and goals might not be ambitious and con- 
nected to the respective SDGs, but often, engaged stakeholders 
lose sight of other actors vvho may be trying to do something 
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similar. Particularly vvith the advent of more collaboration initiatives that aim to 
implement the SDGs, there is a danger that collaboration initiatives around one 
particular issue of common concern narrovv the focus and İose sight of the 
larger SDG context. Funding mechanisms that focus on a certain issue or target 
group can exacerbate this danger. Hence, the collaboration betvveen mullti- 
stakeholder collaborations is an important factor that, ultimately, vvill increase 
impact. The sixth collaboration catalyst — contextual impact — means continu- 
ousİy taking note of vvhat other actors are doing, connecting vvith them for 
learning, and developing vvider impact strategies together. This refers to the 
Compass dimension of vvholeness, and, at a deeper level, relates to the alizeness 
principle of mutually enhancing vəholeness. Success in SDG implementation is 
much more likely vyhen various activities see themselves as part of a vvider trans- 
formation ecosystem. The collaboration catalyst contextual impact is enhanced 
by the three supporting practices of context relevance, capacity development, and 
impact focus. 


e Context relevance leverages the Compass aspect of contextuality and requires con- 
stant attention to changes in the system throughout all four Phases. Collaboration 
ecosystems need to have clear issue-related identities, but also ensure all stake- 
holders have state-of-the art knovvledge about hovv others are approaching the 
issues or challenges and vvho else is active in the fteld of activities. This includes 
updates through research, stakeholder intervievvs, or exchange vvith other initi- 
atives. İn more complex collaborations this means vvell-planned integration of 
global and local activities. 

e Capacity development leverages the Compass aspect of mutual support and is cru- 
cial for collaboration initiatives to succeed. This is about expertise in the issue, but 
evenly important is competence building for dialogic process facilitators. Anchoring 
the understanding of process quality among many stakeholders is paramount and 
invigorates their vvillingness to support each other on the route to impact. This 
includes bringing the collaborative approach into the respective institutions of 
the different stakeholders. 

e Impact focus leverages the Compass aspect of contribution and is the true under- 
lying intention of multi-stakeholder collaborations that needs to be continuously 
renevved and revived. İn the day-to-day management of implementation, particu- 
larly in Phase 3, vvith delivery pressure and time-consuming consensus building, 
the actual aspiration of Point impact might at times move into the background. 
This is vvhy iterative learning mechanisms such as strategic revievvs or learning 
and innovation events are important. They help actors stay in touch vvith the spe- 
cific context and the larger picture. 


Table 5.7 shovvs hovv the collaboration catalyst contextual impact can be enhanced 
through paying attention to the supporting practices. 
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Table s.? Making the collaboration catalyst “contextual impact” vvork 


Enhancing context relevance Enhancing capacity building Enhancing impact focus 


Contextual impact belongs to the Compass dimension of vvholeness. İt means ensuring the 
relevance for and the embeddedness of the Collaboration Ecosystem in larger transformations. 
İt is enhanced by context relevance, capacity building, and impact focus. 


ə" Regularly update the , Understand the dif- , Regularly adiust and adapt 


understanding of the 
context. 

e Look out for similar and 
other relevant initiatives. 

, Bring change initiatives 
at multiple levels into 
one coherent approach 
(top-dovvn and bot- 
tom-up or İocal/national/ 
international) 

ə Build learning and com- 
munication betvveen lev- 
els of interventions into 
process architectures. 

, Create meta-collaboration 
vvith other initiatives. 


ferent capacities of 
stakeholders and their 
institutions. 

Build content-specific, 

as vvell as collaboration 
capacity building, into 
process architectures. 
Support stakeholders to 
anchor the collaboration 
initiative into their respec- 
tive institutions. 

Utilize the strength and 
expertise of stakeholder 
institutions for comple- 
mentary implementation. 


the theory of change. 
Focus on mutual bene- 
fits and take a long-term 
perspective. 

İntegrate the updated 
understanding of the 
context into regular ioint 
strategy revievvs. 

Ensure results and 
impact monitoring 

(end of Phase 3). 

Keep the contribution to a 
larger emotionally com- 
pelling goal high on the 
agenda. 

lointly agree on scaling-up 


strategies (Phase 4). 


CASE EXAMPLE 5.6: BUILDING STRONG INSTİTUTİONS 


Countering Organized Crime in the VVestern Balkans remains a chal- 
lenge, as the region is a key thoroughfare for organized crime organiza- 
tions, in particular regarding human trafficking, illegal drugs, and 
vveapons. Any approach to counteract the challenges requires looking 
beyond the individual countries. Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Alba- 
nia, Montenegro, Kosovo, and the Republic of North Macedonia agreed 
to coordinate their efforts in reducing organized crime across the region. İn addition to 
national as vvell as regional security, and despite their different interests, they vvere also 
pursuing individual country-related goals as prerequisites for ioining the European 
Union, for vvhich the reduction of organized crime rates plays an important role. 

Figure $.3 shovvs hovv the different layers of Compass dimensions, systems alive- 
ness principles, and the more practical collaboration catalysts belong together 
in the vvay they create an effect for collaboration ecosystems to thrive and achieve 
results. These catalysts are an ideal basis for establishing a sense of quality col- 
laboration among stakeholders busy trying to achieve results and concerned vvith 
creating collaboration ecosystems that can deliver change. As part of reflection and 
learning mechanisms, the quality of this kind of collaboration can be monitored. 
This is vvhy the next section looks at the role of monitoring in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations. 
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Figure 5.3 The collaboration catalysts matching vvith Compass dimensions and aliyeness principles 


The role of process monitoring in multi-stakeholder 
collaboration 


Monitoring and evaluation procedures are familiar to most stakeholders in collabo- 
rative SDG implementation initiatives. The procedures as such might differ in their 
form and focus, but the main characteristics remain the same: monitoring serves the 
need to find shared instruments for measuring progress, tracking implementation, 
adiusting strategies, and ensuring learning. V/hen introducing monitoring systems 
in multi-stakeholder collaboration, funders and stakeholders need to be mindful in 
their contribution to create a collective learning culture for collaboration ecosystems. 
Most often, monitoring and evaluation are seen to belong together, hovvever, it is not 
only important to understand the difference despite fluid boundaries, as described in 
Box 5.1, and also be clear ofthe different purposes of monitoring as such. In addition, 
actors in multi-stakeholder collaboration need to be avvare that different stakeholder 
constituencies, such as governments, development agencies, NGOs, community 
organizations, and private sector actors may have different approaches to monitor- 
ing. The general underlying idea of monitoring is to check if a proyect, program, or 
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Box 5.1 Monitoring and evaluation according to the OECD 
The OECD (2002) defines monitoring and evaluation as follovvs: 


“Monitoring is a continuous function that uses the systematic collection of data 
on specified indicators to provide management and the main stakeholders of 
an ongoing development intervention vvith indications of the extent of pro- 
gress and achievement of obiectives and progress iin the use of allocated funds.” 

(p. 27) 


“Evaluation is the systematic and obiective assessment of an ongoing or complet- 
ed proflect, program, or policy, including its design, implementation, and results. 
The aim is to determine the relevance and fulfillment of ob/ectives, development 
efficiency, effectiveness, impact, and sustainability. An evaluation should provide 
information that is credible and useful, enabling the incorporation of lessons 
learned into the decision-making process of both recipients and donors.” 

(p. 21) 


initiative delivers on the stated obyectives. But the details are much more compli- 
cated. Multi-stakeholder collaboration initiatives, in many instances, require funding 
by governments, NGOs, international organizations, or even companies (Kuenkel, 
2o77). Hence, the funder”s requirements need to be met, for example, by clearly stat- 
ing theories of change and elaborating log-frames vvith indicators (see Chapter 4) 
that shovv the often-quantitative difference betvveen the current state and the future 
to-be-achieved state. As the previous chapters have elaborated, this may, at times, be 
challenging, because multi-stakeholder collaborations are more complex and more 
difficult to plan than simpler profects. Process quality, iterative learning, planning flexi- 
bility, and the continuous engagement of nevv stakeholders are difficult to break dovvn 
into measurable indicators. Similarly, the essential dialogic quality, the empoverment 
of vveaker stakeholders, and the crucial vvays of cultivating a sense of future possibil- 
ities that help actors to shape the change ahead collectively might escape the rigidity 
of monitoring requirements. Hovvever, multi-stakeholder collaborations also aspire to 
tangible results, hence it is important to find monitoring systems that satisfy funders 
and help the collaboration ecosystem learn at the same time. 

Experiences from multi-stakeholder collaborations suggest that the adoption of 
monitoring systems should take the particularity and complexity of each individual 
multi-stakeholder collaboration into account on its ovvn. A fevv ground-rules help 
monitoring systems really serve their purpose and enhance effectiveness. 


e Firstly, it is important to not introduce monitoring too early in the process of col- 
laborative change. As long as stakeholders or dialogic process facilitators are busy 
building trust and relationships in Phase 1 of Exploring and Engaging, the introduc- 
tion of a monitoring tool can endanger the process unless it is done in a small 
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and very committed container. At a later stage, in Phase z, and certainly in Phase 3, 
once the collaboration ecosystem has been established and is implementing action 
plans, monitoring can actually enhance trust and stabilize the collaboration eco- 
system as making progress monitoring transparent supports the reliability of the 
approach. 

e Secondiy, an important condition for success is ensuring that the form of monitor- 
ing is agreed upon byəll relevant stakeholders and is not determined by one party 
alone, even if this is part of their funding requirements. Particularly, in complex or 
even conflictual multi-stakeholder collaborations, the introduction of monitoring 
tools requires the commitment ofat least the key stakeholders. This also reduces 
the fear of outside control. 

e Thirdly, it is important to use monitoring instruments that all stakeholders can 
understand. This may, at times, not be easy, as different stakeholder constitu- 
encies may have different opinions about vvhat is easily understandable. Most 
NGOs are used to measuring progress according to indicators established in 
proyect proposals, vvhile for private sector actors it is more common to talk about 
milestones and assess their achievements. Community organizations may have 
value systems that do not appreciate any focus on facts and figures, but expect 
change to be measured qualitatively. İnternational companies, hovvever, often 
require reporting back to their management vvith dash-boards full of figures. 

ə Hence, fourthly, it is important to respect that all participating institutions vvill 
have their ovvn style of monitoring and the approach to a ioint monitoring system 
needs to cater for these differences. 


İntroducing monitoring procedures systems into multi-stakeholder collaborations 
can be a challenge. İt is far more complicated than doing this for one particular 
organization, as different stakeholders vvill have different assumptions about hovv 
change can happen (see Chapter 4) and, subsequently, hovv it can be tracked. Emerg- 
ing collaboration ecosystems are, particularly in the beginning, fragile and loose sys- 
tems that depend on consensual agreements. İf trust is lovv or if stakeholders are 
ambivalent tovvards the collaborative approach, a proposal to introduce monitoring 
systems can further endanger the process, as some stakeholders might perceive this 
as pressure to perform, an attempt to manipulate, or an exertion of undue povver or 
influence. Hovvever, as vvith all change processes, multi-stakeholder collaborations 
need to track progress. The benefits of introducing monitoring tools are as follovvs: 


e Stakeholders can see progress: this, in tum, increases commitment to contribute 
more. 

e Stakeholders become more avvare of critical success factors for thriving collabora- 
tion ecosystems: as their understanding of the potential of collaboration increases, 
they become more capable of participating and contributing to functional patterns. 

e Funders or external supporters feel more trust: the building of confidence in the 
delivery capacity of collaboration ecosystems is an important issue in sourcing 
and maintaining the finances and resources required for implementation. İt also 
keeps high-level sponsors and supporters on board. 
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One can broadly distinguish betvveen three different, but mutually supportive 
approaches to monitoring in multi-stakeholder collaboration. 


e Activity and Result Monitoring: the purpose is to keep track of the activities 
agreed upon and to assess the results achieved. 


Here, most of the knovvn instruments of monitoring and evaluation can be used. İt 
is important to track agreements signed, road maps, as vvell as operational and imple- 
mentation plans. /ointly looking at activities and results should be part of the regular 
meetings of stakeholders in Phase z and Phase 3. Often, a designated process- or proyect- 
management team or secretariat or a steering committee is tasked vvith monitoring 
progress. At the beginning of each larger stakeholder meeting or steering committee 
meeting, the container or a process secretariat usually provides an overvievv of the pro- 
gress made. Activity monitoring can already start in Phase 1 for the container and needs 
to be agreed upon among stakeholders as an essential element in Phase z and Phase 3. 


e Impact Monitoring: the purpose is to look beyond activities and results, and to 
assess if multi-stakeholder collaborations have had the effect they vvere expected 
to have. İt is often used synonymously to evaluation. 


İmpact monitoring enables stakeholders to observe desired or undesired changes. İt 
creates a foundation for discussions around such changes, and, subsequently, a basis 
for adiusting, planning, and implementation, for revievving approaches, or for creating 
the basis for continuous learning in Phase ş. lt becomes the basis for designing particu- 
larly in Phase 4 of Sustaining and Expanding Impact. As multi-stakeholder collaborations 
are fragile and complex systems, impact monitoring can only start vyhen the collabora- 
tion system is stable enough, stakeholders trust each other sufficiently, and implemen- 
tation in Phase 3 has already led to visible results. Impact monitoring can be done from 
vvithin the circle of key stakeholders, or, if iointly agreed upon, by external actors in the 
form of an evaluation. İmpact-monitoring can build on participatory instruments avail- 
able (Khandker et al,, zoo) and is best started during or at the end of Phase 3. 


e Process Monitoring: the purpose of monitoring the process is to keep track ofthe 
quality of process architectures tovvards increasing systems aliveness, and the quality 
of collaboration patterns. It helps key stakeholders to understand the role of pro- 
cess better and to check vvhich interventions help to ensure that the collaboration 
is leading tovvards the expected outcome. 


Process monitoring is therefore done as a collective assessment and fosters 
avvareness of and commitment to high quality collaboration patterns. İt enables 
the container to stay in tune vvith success factors for collaboration and to keep 
track of the best possible process. İf done vvell, it contributes to building and main- 
taining an enlivening learning culture among the stakeholders. İt also supports 
the agility to adiust strategies according to insights gained. Process monitoring 
improves outcomes and helps to manage the collective stevvarding of the process. 
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Table 5.8 Different types of monitoring in multi-stakeholder collaboration 


Type of monitoring Purpose Tools Guiding questions 
Activity- and əv Keeps track of Any knovn monitor- se Did vve do vhat vve 
result monitoring activities agreed ing system applica- agreed to do in the 
upon and ble in the respective implementation/ action 
evaluates results context can be used plan of the collaboration 
achieved and should refer to initiative? 
the agreed-upon ə Are our plans leading 
plans. to the agreed-upon 
outcomes? 
İmpact , Looks beyond , Can be done ina " VVhat effect did the 
monitoring activities and participatory vvay collaboration have on the 
results and by stakeholders participating institutions, 
assesses ifa involved, or, if iointly the beneficiaries, and the 
collaborative agreed upon, by vvider community? 
change led to external experts. v İn vyhat vvay has the 
the envisioned “ Uses methods collaboration contributed 
impact knovvn and under- to the sustainability goal 
standable to the all that the stakeholders set 
stakeholders out to achieve? 


ə Has the collaboration 
ecosystem delivered its 


purpose? 
Process əv Keeps track of s The collaboration , VVhat is the quality 
monitoring the quality of catalysts form the ofthe process and 
the process basis for process management of the 
architecture and monitoring. collaboration? 
key factors for “Can be done in the “ Does the process lead to 
success. form of a collective the expected results and 
assessment among effect? 


the container or 
key stakeholders in 
Phase 3. 


Process monitoring, as vvith all other forms of monitoring, is based on the contin- 
uous observation of qualitative data that can be based on the Compass dimensions 
or the collaboration catalysis as indicators for high-quality collaboration. The initia- 
tors, the core group (container), and the key stakeholders enhance their collabora- 
tion literacy vvhen they — together — ensure that the Compass dimensions, indicated 
in the collaboration catalysts, are sufficientİy enacted, and that the steps in the four 
phases of the Dialogic Change Model are follovved. Hence, process monitoring is a key 
to cultivating a reflective learning culture among stakeholders that helps improve 
the interaction among stakeholders and, subsequently, the results of the collabora- 
tion. İt also functions as an early vvarning system to avoid conflicts and difficulties. 
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Process monitoring can start tovvards the end of Phase 1, if the core group 
decides to revievv its collaboration quality vvith a group assessment based on Com - 
pass dimensions, or the quality of the entire collaboration vvith the collaboration 
catalysts. Throughout the four phases of the Dialogic Change Model both can be 
applied and re-applied at different stages. Most importantiİy, the collaboration cat- 
alysts provide a reflective tool for key stakeholders in Phase 3. Applied in a comple- 
mentary vvay vvith activity and result monitoring, it vvill then become an innovative 
basis for learning together, vvhich increases the commitment to participation and 
implementation. 

The follovving deep dives illustrate the practical application of such process moni- 
toring. The first deep dive elaborates a self-assessment (done individually and collec- 
tively) that can be used to gauge the quality of collaboration in a core group based 
on the Compass dimensions. The second deep dive looks at process monitoring for 
the entire multi-stakeholder collaboration initiative. This is based on individual and 
collective assessments vvith the collaboration catalysts as indicators. Both help stake- 
holders to better manage conditions for success. 


Collaboration quality check 1: self-assessment for 
core groups 


Core groups or containers are the nucleus for the collaboration pattern that 
emerges among stakeholders. Because they are a microcosm of the stakeholder 
system, collaboration challenges in core groups often mirror the challenges in 
the interaction betvveen stakeholders in a collaboration ecosystem. Yet, leading 
transformative change collectively requires core groups to function vvell, High qual- 
ity collaboration patterns enhance the effectiveness of core groups (containers) 
to contribute to collaborative sustainability transformations. Successful human 
agency is built on a lived culture of collective leadership. Checking the collabora- 
tion patterns regularly helps improve the quality of collaboration, and invites to 
reflective conversations. This may be particularly useful to do in Phase 1 (and all 
other phases) vvith the core group (container), in Phases z and 3 for expert vvorking 
groups, and in Phase 4 vvith the nevv management structure. Any assessment can 
only be an inspiration for reflection that fosters a learning culture. The steps to 
conducting the collaboration quality check for core groups are described in the 
follovving sections. Table 5.9 contains the actual assessment that members of the 
core group can use. 

Monitoring the quality of collaboration in a core group can be done individually 
by each member as a basis for a ioint conversation of hovv different actors see the 
situation. Or it can be done together as an entire group. İn both cases, the individual 
and collective assessment engenders a dialogue on hovv the situation is perceived 
and hovv it could be improved. This is best done by going through the follovving steps 
(alternatively see also vvvvvv.compass-tool.net). 
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Step 1: observe and contextualize 


Ansvver the information about the core group”s collaboration purpose, composition, 
and aspirations. 


e VUhat is the context of the collaborative effort your team or core group is oper- 
ating in? 

e VvVhat is the purpose ofthe collaboration ecosystem (your team or core group of key 
stakeholders)? 

e VvVhat is the composition of the collaborative multi-stakeholder system? 

e Ifthe collaboration improved or became successful, vvhat vvould be the best pos- 
sible outcome to achieve? 


Step 2: assess and discover 


The 36 descriptions of attention points in Table 5.9 are typical features of collectives 
that are doing vvell together vvhile achieving results. They are indicators of a micro- 
cosm in vvhich each individual feels valued and the group can take pride in making a 
difference together that is greater than any of them could do alone. The statements 
describe features of vvell-functioning core groups. 


e Go through the statements and give a ranking on a scale betvveen 1 (lovv pres- 
ence) and ro (strong presence). 

ə Calculate the results for each aspect, and for each dimension. 

e Highlight the strong aspects and the strong dimensions. 

e Shovv the results on the Compass diagram in Annex 3. 


Step 3: reflect and focus 


Reflect on the results and note dovvn or discuss insights about the collaboration pat- 
tern you have assessed. VVhere could be the focus for improvements? 


Step 4: generate and enact 
Generate concrete ideas for improvement: 
e Hovv could you improve the collaboration pattern? 


e Hovv can you appreciate and further strengthen the strong areas in the core group? 
e Hovv can you improve the development areas? 


Note dovvn or discuss any thoughts or insights that arise in relation to the result. 


VVrite dovvn or agree in the core group vvhich three actions you vvill take to improve 
the collaboration pattern (if needed) and note dovvn the time frame for the actions. 
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Collaboration quality check 2: assessment Tor 
collaboration ecosystems 


The crucial question in process monitoring is not vvhether interaction and col- 
laboration exists, but vvhether it is functional and contributes to the system”s 
aliyeness. As described in Chapter 3, the diagnosis of systems patterns can be 
done by ansvvering system-related guiding questions in accordance vvith the Corm- 
pass dimensions. The result shovvs the interaction patterns of a stakeholder sys- 
tem, vvhich then becomes the basis for designing high-quality process architectures 
as they have been explained in Chapter 4. Using the collaboration catalysts as a 
process monitoring does not look at the entire stakeholder system, but focuses 
on the quality of collaboration vvithin the collaboration ecosystem, hence assesses 
its functionality. The collaboration catalysts indicate success factors for impact- 
ful multi-stakeholder collaborations. They connect the quality of the collaborative 
process vvith the quality of the outcomes, and are therefore ideal to use as a 
process-monitoring tool for collaboration ecosystems. Regular monitoring of the 
collaborative quality vvill ensure that key actors take care of outcome-oriented 
process architectures that help stakeholders to constructively shape the future and 
create the desired impact. İt supports them to look at patterns in systems and 
interactions betvveen people and guides them to shift these patterns tovvards sys- 
tems aliveness. Process monitoring vvith the collaboration catalysts is best done 
on a regular basis in Phase 3 vhen implantation is in full svving. Hovvever, as an 
inspiration of hovv to improve process architectures, it might already be applied 
in Phase z by the core group or key actors. The results naturally vvill not yet shovv 
a vvell-functioning collaboration ecosystem, but they may hint tovvards actions that 
help build collaboration quality in the best possible vvay. İn any case, process 
monitoring vvith the catalysts engenders reflective dialogue, cultivates a learning 
culture, and helps stakeholders to see the crucial connection betvveen high quality 
processes and tangible outcomes. 

Learning over time and adiusting process architectures is an important faculty 
to develop. The colfaboration catalysts indicate hovv vvell the Compass dimensions 
have been enacted in a collaboration ecosystem. The quality check helps to improve 
process architectures so that they lead to ovvnership and commitment. İt encour- 
ages the observation of both rational and intuitive aspects that influence progress 
and outcomes of collaboration. The assessment can be done individually, vvhile 
sharing results in a conversation, or together vvith key stakeholders. This is best 
done by going through the follovving steps (alternative use the application on 
VVVVVV.COmpass-tool.net). 


Step 1: observe and contextualize 


Ansvver the information aboutthe collaboration purpose, composition, and aspirations. 


e VUhat is the context of the collaborative effort? 
e VUhat is the purpose of the collaboration ecosystem? VVhat are the goals? 
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e VVhat is the composition ofthe collaborative multi-stakeholder system? 
e Ifthe collaboration improved or became successful, vhat vvould be the best pos- 
sible outcome to achieve? 


Step 2: assess and discover 


High quality collaboration patterns enhance the effectiveness of collaboration ecosys- 
tems to contribute to sustainability transformations. The 36 statements in Table 5.1o 
describe indicators for all six collaboration catalysis. 


e Go through the list and give a ranking on a scale betvveen 1 (lovv presence) and 6 
(strong presence) 

e Calculate the results for each aspect, and for each dimension and capture them 
graphically (see also Annex 3 and for an example see Figure 5.4) 

e Highlight the strong aspects and the strong dimensions. 

e Shovv the results on the Compass diagram. 


Step 3: reflect and focus 


Reflect on the results and note dovvn insights about the collaboration pattern you 
have assessed individually or together. Create ideas about hovv some or all of the 
collaboration catalysts could be improved. 


Step 4: generate and enact 


İndividually recommend or ?ointly agree on vvhat vvill be three priority action steps 
to improve the collaboration ecosystem and design process architectures accordinglİy. 
Decide on the time frame for the action steps. 


Trouble shooting guide: managing difficulties in 
multi-stakeholder collaboration 


Difficulties and conflicts in multi-stakeholder collaborations are normal side effects 
of contrasting points of vievv and different, or even opposing, interests. They can 
cause disagreements and misunderstandings and can complicate implementation. If 
collaborative change is not given enough attention in preparation and process design 
stakeholders run the risk of creating stagnant or failing collaboration patterns. Many 
difficulties can be prevented by applying careful planning vvith the Dialogic Change 
Model (see also the readiness checks for each phase in Chapter 2) and the Collective 
Leadership Compass and by equipping dialogic process facilitators vvith the skills to facili- 
tate dialogue and lead transformative change collectively. Hovvever, multi-stakeholder 
collaborations remain complex processes and vvill alvvays need to overcome difficulties 
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Figure 5.4 Example of process monitoring vvith the collaboration catalysts 


at some stage. This makes it important to be avvare of difficulties and conflicts v/hen 
they arise and hovv to deal vvith them properly. İt is not possible to avoid them com- 
pletely, hovvever, it is possible to avoid the escalation of such difficulties through 
good communication and relationship-management. The follovving section offers a 
“troubleshooting guide” based on navigating difficulties vvith the Collective Leadership 
Compass in mind. İt lists the most common challenge patterns that occur in complex 
collaborations." A timely, thought-through adiustment of focus, communication, or 
engagement strategies can ensure the constructive continuation of the collaboration 
and strengthen the collaboration ecosystem. 
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Challenge Pattern £ 1: 


Some stakeholders do not have the vvillingness to communicate or talk vvith each 
other. 


5 
g2) 


İn order to overcome this difficulty, it helps to focus on the Compass 
dimensions of collective intelligence and humanity. This means: 


Engage actors individually and informally in conversations, 
Understand and solve the conflict outside the formal structures of the 
collaboration process, 

Hold bilateral conversations to clarify obyectives and topics, 

Explain the premises and methodology of multi-stakeholder 


collaborations, 


Clarify the participants” different needs, 

Get a bilateral commitment for staying in the process, and 

Allovv time for informal conversations creating opportunities vvhere 
stakeholders can meet as people. 


Challenge Pattern £ 2: 


Hierarchy or authorities feel they have not been sufficiently involved and question the 
collaboration initiative. 


Şə 
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İn order to overcome this difficulty, it helps to focus 
on the Compass dimensions of engagement and 
vrholeness. This means: 


, Go back to the essentials of Phase ? and re- 
clarify the context or conduct a stakeholder 
analysis, 

ə, Redo a systems diagnosis vvith the Collective Lead- 
ership Compass, 

, Engage hierarchically or important povverful 
actors bilaterally or informally and on an indi- 
vidual basis, build resonance by understanding 
their interests, perspectives, and concerns, then 
engage them offtcially and integrate them into 
the process, 

,— İnform the hierarchy using a report and, through 
this, gain interest for the process, and 

(, Agree on regular communication vvith high-level 
actors. 
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Challenge Pattern £ 3: 


“Territorial” conflicts occur: the multi-stakeholder collaboration is perceived as cover- 
ing topics that are considered to be the territory of certain (involved or not involved) 
stakeholder institutions. 


İn order to overcome this difficuliy, it helps to 


dü focus on the Compass dimensions of vvhole- 


Challenge Pattern £ 4: 


ness and engagement. This means: 


Go back to the essentials of Phase 7 and 
re-clarify the context, 

Make yourself avvare of territories that exist 
and hovv a change initiative vvould be per- 
ceived by different stakeholders, 

Clarify conflicting boundaries before start- 
ing engagement processes, 

Engage in bilateral conversations, build 
or re-build resonance, and start genuine 
dialogue vvith stakeholders that may feel 
threatened or are annoyed, and 

Look for synergies betvveen conflicting 
parties. 


The collaboration initiators are not supported because they have no official mandate. 
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İn order to overcome this difficuliy, it helps to 
focus on the Compass dimensions of future 
possibilities and engagement. This means: 


Reiterate steps of Phase 7: 


Get high-level sponsorship for the topic of 
the collaboration initiative, 

Promote the benefits of multi-stakeholder 
collaboration, 

İmprove vvays of communicating the potential 
benefits oftthe collaboration initiative, 

Listen to stakeholders, refrain from teaching 
them about the future, 

Carefully compose a core group vvith the 
consent of high-level sponsors, and 
Strengthen or rebuild the core group as a good 
container and include important stakeholders. 


Deep dive into the essentials of Phase z: 


Explore vvhich stakeholders can give a clear 
mandate, 
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Challenge Pattern £ 5: 


" Explain the initiator”s role to important 
stakeholders, 

, Underline the initiator”s goal of bringing 
about positive change and demonstrate 
that there is no hidden agenda, and 

. İnteract neutrally vvith stakeholders but vvith 
a clear engagement tovvards the collabora- 
tion goal. 


Clashes of interest, ideological differences, or hidden agendas arise. 


Şə 


Challenge Pattern £ 6: 


This is a difficuliy that usually emerges in Phase 
2 and is best dealt vvith by focusing on the 
Compass dimensions of vyholeness and collective 
intelligence. This means: 


Reiterate steps of Phase 7: 


. 


Understand the system: redo conflict- 
mapping, redo the situational diagnosis 
vvith the Collective Leadership Compass, and 
improve the stakeholder analysis, 

Clarify vhat is in it for all parties, and 
Clarify the underlying interests in bilateral 
conversations. 


Deep dive into the essentials of Phase z: 


Revievv the process architecture using the 
Collective Leadership Compass (see Chapter 4), 
Carefully construct dialogic settings and 
co-creative meetings using the Compass (see 
Chapter 3) 

İn stakeholder meetings, ensure structured 
dialogue and make differences transparent 
(see Chapter 3), let parties state their differ- 
ences and discuss vvith them vvhat is at stake 
if no solution is found: and 

Seek support from other important actors, if 
necessary. 


Stakeholders complain about a lack of transparency. 
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This is a difficuliy that often emerges in 
Phase ş and is best dealt vvith by focusing on 
the Compass dimension of engagement vvith a 
special focus on process quality. This means: 
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Challenge Pattern £ 7: 


Deep dive into the essentials of Phase 3: 


Ensure comprehensive information about the 
process and progress to all involved, 

Make sure that issues of communication and 
information are agreed upon by the stakehold- 
ers involved, 

Conduct individual conversations vvith critical 
stakeholders and obtain their feedback on the 
process, and 

Revievv the process architecture and check for 
elements that ensure transparency, using the 
Collective Leadership Compass (see Chapter 4): 


Povver differences become obvious and create mistrust in the process and purpose of 


the multi-stakeholder collaboration. 


5 
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This is a difficulty that can emerge in all 
phases, but mostly shovvs up in Phase z vvhen 
the collaboration ecosystem is still fragile. lt can 
also occur in Phase 3 if not enough attention 
has been given to the quality of Phase 2. İt is 
best dealt vvith by focusing on the Compass 
dimensions of humanity and collective intelli- 
gence. This means: 


Reiterate steps of Phase r: 

, Understand the system: improve the stake- 
holder analysis, and 

. Design strategies to engage vveaker stake- 
holders and strengthen their capacity and 
voice. 

Deep dive into the essentials of Phase z: 

, Ensure that all voices are heard, 

, Ensure that less povverful stakeholder groups 
remain in the process or enter into the process, 
get support for this from key stakeholders, 

e İf necessary, address povver issues vvith 
stakeholders separately and talk about their 
effects, remind more povverful stakeholders 
of their impact on the success of the mullti- 
stakeholder collaboration, 

“ Revlievv process architectures vvith the Com- 
pass (see Chapter 4): and 

“ Support vveaker groups vvith capacity build- 
ing and advocacy. 
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Challenge Pattern £ 8: 


There is a lack of vvillingness to come to an agreement. 


This is a difficuliy that is typical for Phase z 
vyhen the system of actors needs to move from 
dialogue to action. İt is best dealt vvith by focus- 
ing on the Compass dimensions of humanity 
and engagement. This means: 


o 
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Reiterate steps of Phase 7: 

, Reanalyze the situation (diagnose systems 
patterns) vvith the Collective Leadership Com- 
pass, and redo the stakeholder landscape 
analysis, 

v Tiy to understand fears and constraints indi- 
vidually by applying the dialogic practices, 

, Consider the possibility that some stakehold- 
ers may benefit from the continuation of the 
status quo, and redo essentials of engage- 
ment and resonance building from Phase 1. 

Deep dive into the essentials of Phase z: 

(Find out about stakeholders” vvillingness to 
commit individually and facilitate their com- 
ing to a solution separately and informally, 

e If no vvillingness exists, postpone the stake- 
holder meetings and vvork backstage on Phase 
1 essentials, and 

v Assess the influence and importance of 
the stakeholders blocking agreements and 
explore the possibility of moving on vvithout 
the stakeholders in question. 


Challenge Pattern £ 9: 


There is a lack of resources to carry out the process steps for the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration. 


This is a difficulty that is very common vyhen initiators 
are passionate about collaborative change, but have 
not secured sufficient resources. Not all collaborations 
need to be vvell funded, but lack of financial or profes- 
sional resources may impact on quality and resulis. 
Such a situation is best dealt vvith by focusing on the 
Compass dimensions of future possibilities and engage- 
ment. This means: 
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Challenge Pattern £ 10: 


Reiterate essential steps of Phase 7: 

" Create resonance vvith key stakeholders and high- 
level sponsors, 

, Get the help of high-level actors to connect to 
funders, 

, Promote the potential result-orientation of the 
multi-stakeholder collaboration, 

, Redo the diagnosis of the system vvith the Collec- 
tive Leadership Compass and assess the maturity of 
key actors for change, and 

, Redo the stakeholder analysis and devise strate- 
gies to engage povverful and financially vvell-set 
stakeholders. 


Stakeholders do not understand or agree vvith the purpose or obiective of the multi- 
stakeholder collaboration. They do not see the urgency to act together. 


Challenge Pattern £ 11: 


This is a difficuliy that hints to an insufficient quality 
of Phase 1 that has not built resonance for change. İt 
may happen in situations for vvhich some actors see 
an extreme urgency, vvhile other stakeholders are com- 
placent tovvards the situation. Such a situation is best 
dealt vvith by focusing on the Compass dimensions of 
future possibilities and engagement. This means: 


Reiterate essential steps of Phase 7: 

əv Consider advocacy strategies and information 
campaigns around the issue, 

v Create avvareness about the issue by engaging 
potential stakeholders into the process, 

,— İntegrate content-related capacity building into the 
process design, and 

ə Re-address goal alignment as part of the engage- 
ment process. 


Stakeholders do not understand the requirements of multi-stakeholder collaboration, 
they lack skills in leading collectively. 


Nİ/ 
Tazə 
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This is a difficulty that often occurs in multi-stakeholder 
collaboration, as many actors assume collaborative 
change is no different from the vvay they are used to 
vvork in other areas. This difficuliy can occur in all 
phases but is best addressed in Phases 1 and ə. It is best 
dealt vvith by focusing on the Compass dimensions of 
innovation and engagement. This means: 
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İntegrate capacity building steps into Phase 7 and 

Phase z: 

, Expose stakeholders to examples of successful 
multi-stakeholder collaboration or make them famil- 
iar vvith the collaboration catalysts as easy under- 
standable success factors, 

, İntegrate capacity building for collaboration as a meth- 
odology into the process design of Phases 1 and z, and 

" Specifically build the capacity of the core group to 
become experts in dialogic process facilitation. 


Challenge Pattern £ 12: 


There is a lack of leadership or initiative by participating stakeholders, there is no 
sense of collective responsibility and ovvnership. 


This is a difficulty that can occur in all phases, most 
often as a result of an insufficiently completed Phase 
Tn and Phase 2. İt is best dealt vvith by focusing on the 
Compass dimensions of engagement, collective intelli- 
gence, and future possibilities. This means: 


Reiterate the essentials of Phase 1: 

ə Adhere to the principles of an engagement process, 
strengthen the initial container, then gradually build 
the broader container tovvards a functional collab- 
oration ecosystem (see Chapter 3), only gradually 
involve more stakeholders, 

. Reflect adiustments in process architectures vvith the 
core group, 

( Build collaboration capacity building into Phase 1 
and combine it vvith visioning exercises, 

. Emphasize the importance of each stakeholder”s 
contribution, 

" İmprove full understanding of the problem, redo 
a systems diagnosis vvith the Collective Leadership 
Compass, and 

, Conduct stakeholder intervievvs to explore the rea- 
sons for lack of ovvnership. 

Deep dive into the essentials of Phase z: 

, Ensure strategies are co-designed by all key stake- 
holders, 
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v Redo a resource mapping to understand the con- 
straints of stakeholders, 

e Focus on the benefits of result-orientation, 

" Revievv process-architectures and improve them using 
the Compass dimensions, 

, Conduct a process monitoring vvith the col- 
laboration catalysts to identify entry points for 
İmprovements, 

ə Address in informal conversations vhat vvould 
create the feeling of ovvnership, 

, Ensure honest participation, 

" Appiy dialogic practices in stakeholder meetings (see 
Chapter 3): and 

v Create a clear vision vvith all participants (see Chap- 
ter 3 and 4). 


Challenge Pattern £ 13: 


Conflicts arise about decision-making logics, speed of implementation, or report- 
ing requirements betvveen the public sector, private sector, and NGOs (e.g. clash of 
organizational cultures). 


This is a difficulty that often occurs in Phase ş, vvhen 
stakeholders tend to be under pressure to deliver 
and naturally resort back to their ovvn vvay of doing 
things. İt is best dealt vvith by focusing on the 
Compass dimensions of engagement and collective 
intelligence. This means: 


, Make differences in decision-making structures, 
reporting requirements, and cultures/rationales of 
different stakeholder groups transparent, 

" İntegrate capacity building for multi-stakeholder 
collaboration and the understanding of inherent 
sectoral differences into the process architectures, 

, Create mutual understanding through structured 
dialogues about the constraints, expectations, 
and rationales of the different institutions, and 

. Explore the needs for reporting vvith different stake- 
holder groups. 
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Challenge Pattern £ 14: 


Roles and responsibilities are unclear among participating stakeholders. 


This is a difficulty that occurs after an insufficiently 
completed Phase ə. İt is best dealt vvith by focusing 
on the Compass dimensions of future possibilities 
and engagement. This means: 


, Take a deep dive into the essentials of Phase z (see 
Chapter 2) and invest in co-designing strategies 
and developing ?oint action plans, 

" Re-clarify roles, structures and responsibilities, 

(, Agree on accountability mechanisms, 

. Re-clarify the mandate and make it transparent, 

əv Address issues of engagement that lead to a sense 
of ovvnership, and 

, Conduct a process monitoring exercise vvith the 
collaboration catalysts and identify improvement 
areas. 


Challenge Pattern £ 15: 


There is the perception of deteriorating or absent trust. 


This is a difficulty that occurs in Phase 3 either after 
a not fully transparent or insufficientİy completed 
Phase z, or in Phase ə, if the process architecture is 

not transparent and reliable. It is best dealt vvith by 
focusing on the Compass dimensions of engagement 
and collective intelligence. This means: 


. Conduct a process monitoring exercise vvithin the 
core group using the collaboration catalysts and 
revievv the process architectures vvith the Collective 
Leadership Compass, 

ə Ensure that dialogic practices are implemented in 
all stakeholder meetings (see Chapter 3), conduct 
events in a vvay that allovvs for good conversa- 
tions and frequent interaction among participants 
(round tables, coffee break, etc., see Chapter 3), 

, Engage in one-on-one conversations to explore the 
reasons for a lack of trust, 

ə" Ensure that the initiator/facilitator is a living exam- 
ple of trustvvorthiness, 

. Ensure transparency and reliability of process and 
time planning, 

, Keep agreements and keep to the agreed 
process-designs, 

, Genuinely engage and involve stakeholders, do 
not make false promises, 
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(. VVork both informally and in a structured vvay on 
relationship — building, 

, Create face-to-face situations in communications, 
and 

əv Create and celebrate common successes (success 
must be tangible). 


Challenge Pattern i£ 16: 


Key actors do not vvant to get engaged and refuse to )oin the initial container or the 
broader container, or stakeholders change positions, drop out, or send substitutes. 


This is a difficulty that occurs in a neglected Phase 
dü ı that does not invest sufficiently into the three key 
steps of resonance building, understanding the con- 
text, and building a container for change. İt can also 
occur in Phase z after a not fully completed Phase 1. İt 
is best dealt vvith by focusing on the Compass dimen- 
sions of vyholeness and engagement. This means: 


, Conduct a systems diagnosis vvith the Collective 
Leadership Compass and re-evaluate the stake- 
holder landscape analysis, 

, Develop specific engagement strategies for highly 
influential stakeholders that are needed to make 
the initiative a success, 

, Design specific strategies to engage difficult 
actors, and be sure that you understand vvhat 
makes them engaged or disengaged, 

, Check if the timing for the initiative is right, 

“ İnvest in additional resonance building by explor- 
ing the interests of important stakeholders in 
inspiring conversations, 

, Meet the important stakeholders vvhere they 
feel comfortable, for example at issue-related 
conferences, 

, Convey the goal but link it to the interest of the 
difficult stakeholders, 

. Accept that you may need to slovv the process dovvn 
and ensure that you get the right people on board, 

. İfthe people attending meetings continuously 
change try to engage superiors more consciously 
and explain hovv important it is that the same 
people attend consistently, and 

“İnvest in relationship building and invest time in 
getting people on board. 
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Not all key actors vvill engage in the same vvay. Some stakeholders are more difficult 
to engage. İn many organizations, people continually change positions, send nevv 
people to meetings vvithout briefing them, or drop out of processes from pressure 
to attend to other commitments. “Staff turnover” may lead the core group to include 
people vvho vvere not included before, or to deal vvith the loss of a key supporter 
vvho is suddenly called to a different task. The composition of collaboration ecosystems 
may shift over the course of the four phases. Hence, relationship management and 
good commuhnication remains the key task for dialogic process facilitators that aspire 
to achieve results. Setbacks and difficulties are normal. VVhat counts is their in-depth 
understanding of high-quality processes and high-quality dialogue. The next section, 
therefore, summarizes the essential knovvledge about the role ofinternal and external 
communication strategies for building thriving learning cultures in multi-stakeholder 
collaborations. 


Communication: the fastest route to a 
learning culture 


For all the careful planning invested in the design of good process architectures, vve 
only see its effects once they are put into action. Successful action to shift dysfunc- 
tional patterns in a stakeholder system tovvards SDG implementation vvith enliv- 
ened collaboration ecosystem requires a culture of leaming and collective reflection. 
The complexity of the SDG challenges demands that all stakeholders become ver- 
satile in taking a systems vievv in understanding contexts, planning action, and 
evaluating outcomes. Such a vievv brings the avvareness of pafterns of aliveness into 
a system of actors to the fore (Kuenkel, zo19), and helps actors to pass through the 
reflective circle of obserye-focus-enact that has been described in Chapter 1. If reflec- 
tion in action becomes second nature to many ofthe participating stakeholders, the 
iointly driven change process becomes much more resilient, and faster in delivering 
results. An enlivened culture of learning creates intrinsic motivation to continue 
and improve the collaboration, promotes engagement and collective responsibility 
by all stakeholders. İt incites curiosity to try things differently. Most importantly, 
it helps all stakeholders to develop a different attitude to situations vvhen things 
go vvrong: in a thriving learning culture, people do not look to blame others for 
mistakes or consider obiectives and results unilaterally as either vvon or lost. They 
recognize that many challenges, and most importantly those in sustainable devel- 
opment, eschevv thinking in these simple causal linkages. Rather, successful solu- 
tions to sustainability challenges can onİy be found through a continuous eycle of 
analysis, strategizing, planning, enacting, revievving and observing, adiusting the 
planning, and going into action again. The systems aliveness principles translated 
into the Collectiye Leadership Compass embody a learning culture at the heart of 
successful collaboration ecosystems. For this to happen, it is important to under- 
stand the role of communication in multi-stakeholder collaboration and hovv it can 
enhance a learning culture. 
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Levels of communication in multi-stakeholder collaboration 


Chapter 3 has emphasized that attending to the quality of dialogic communication is 
a crucial factor for success in multi-stakeholder collaborations throughout all phases. 
This chapter has elaborated the importance ofthe collaboration catalyst dialogic com- 
munication for progress and tangible outcomes in collaborative change. Yet, commu- 
nication processes in collaborative change may differ, depending on the phase of the 
process and on vvhether they are for internal or external purposes. VVhile the essen- 
tials of dialogue need to be applied in all forms of communication, it is helpful to 
understand the different avenues for communication in the four phases, both vvithin 
the collaboration ecosystems and vvith external actors. Figure s.s illustrates the levels of 
commuhnication that are relevant to consider. 


e Internal communication refers to communicative processes vvithin the col- 
laboration ecosystem, hence betvveen those actors or institutions that are 
directly involved in bringing about change in a particular multi-stakeholder 
collaboration. 

e External communication refers to communicative processes vvith the general public, 
vvith other stakeholders vvho are relevant but not directly involved in the process, 
and among the involved actors and their respective constituencies or institutions. 


Communication 
vvith the media -— tovm/community 


Communication 
vvith the public 


€.g. Company ” İNİTİAL 
CONTAINER 


— 6.9. public sector 


€.g. private sector organization 


organization 
Other actors in the 
same field 
qe Stakeholder representative Broader Collaboration 


Figure s. The different levels of communication 
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Each of these tvvo levels of communication has a direct influence on the course 
of a collaborative change process and, therefore, also on its results: lack of atten- 
tion to high-quality internal communication can lead to the difficulties described 
in the section on managing difficulties. Premature or insufficiently aligned com- 
munication vvith external stakeholders can severely deteriorate trust vvithin the col- 
laboration ecosystem. Each level may have different requirements and challenges. 
Particular vvithin the group of collaborating actors, regular and authentic commu- 
nication is indispensable for building trust. Mistrust leads to delays, and, in some 
cases, can undermine the stakeholder consultation or cooperation all together. 
Quality communication is the “oil” for creating cohesion among the othervvise 
diverse, and at times conflicting or mutually distrustful, stakeholders of a collab- 
oration ecosystem. It can overcome difficult situations and contribute to a sense 
of belonging in an othervvise complex endeavor. The follovving paragraphs there- 
fore highlight important aspects of internal and external communication in multi- 
stakeholder collaborations and hovv they relate to forms of learning mechanisms 
that can be established. 


Internal communication: core group and collaboration 
ecosystem 


For the core group in its function as a good container, dialogic competence is cru- 
cial for finding an appropriate and efficient form of İeading transformative change 
collectively and for developing a straightforvvard, informal style of collaboration. İt 
is an enormous asset for the success of a collaborative change process if the core 
group of initiators and drivers becomes more than an official committee or a formal 
task force. The more informal the style of communication betvveen members of the 
core group is, the more it emerges as a good container for change. VVith increasing 
degrees of cohesion, members can reflect together, quickly discuss and address chal- 
lenges, or adiust strategies. An atmosphere of mutual trust and support emerges. 
This is greatly enhanced by acknovvledging diversity in the core group as a cross- 
sector team that brings the collaborative change process further. An investment in 
team building can pay off because relationship building is key. Table s.rı shovvs typ- 
ical communication processes in the core group and hovv they can contribute to 
learning mechanisms. 

Similarly, as Chapter 3 emphasized, the role of dialogic process facilitators is to 
guard the dialogic quality in the communication betvveen stakeholders in the col- 
laboration ecosystem and establish a culture of iterative learning that enhances the 
agility of stakeholders to deal vvith difficulties and to alvvays keep future possibilities 
open. This enlivens the relationships and helps to achieve tangible results faster. İt is 
important that all participating stakeholders feel vvell informed and vvell looked after. 
The more open and transparent the form of commuhnication, the more constructively 
feedback and criticism can be handled, vvhich leads to learning. But a certain degree 
of formality and structure is equally important, such as Point agreements on the form 
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Table ş.nı Communication process and learning mechanisms for core groups 


Communication processes Learning mechanisms Purpose 

" Conduct regular , İntegrate process , Create confidence in do- 
meetings or conference revievvs into check- ability through process. 
calls. ins and check-outs or 


reserve a time slot for 
process revievv on the 
agenda. 

, Keep minutes of meet- 
ings for tracking process 
and progress. 


. Plan process architec- . Regularly revievv the ə Build trust and ovvnership. 
tures iointly process architecture 

together. 

. Ensure that members , Update on process steps , Keep core group engaged 
of the core group are regularly. and anchor attention to 
fully informed about all process. 
relevant issues 

" Create informal , Enhance person-to-person 
settings betvveen core understanding. 
group members (/oint , Enhance understanding of 
dinners, fteld trips, etc.) İSSUe. 


and sequence of internal communication, as vvell as structured exchanges betvveen 
stakeholders that enhance iterative learning. Table 5.r2 shovvs typical communica- 
tion processes in collaboration ecosystems and hovv they can be used for learning 
mechanisms. 


Internal communication: participating stakeholders and 
their institutions 


Stakeholders directly involved in multi-stakeholder collaborations represent par- 
ticipating institutions. Examples are company employees, public servants, asso- 
ciation members, or representatives of civil society organizations. This implies 
that they are representing not necessarily their ovvn personal beliefs, but rather, 
and primarily, the interests and perspectives of their employers. Hovvever, people 
engage in collaborative change as people: they develop a sense of understanding 
for the complexity of the situation and for other points of vievv. But these individu- 
als do not alvvays have the required decision-making povver in their organizations 
to be able to agree on a course of action on behalf of their organizations. Some 
concessions may first need to be approved by their superiors. This process can 
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Table 5.q2 Communication processes and learning mechanisms for collaboration ecosystems 


Communication processes Learning mechanisms Purpose 
In Phase 1: " Bring insights from engage- “ Building resonance for 
. Engage stakeholders vvith ment conversations back to change. 

inspiring and enlivening the core group. 

conversations. ə Do a system diagnosis vvith 


the Collective Leadership Com- 
pass together vvith the core 


group. 
In Phase z: . Regularly revievv the process e Create confidence in 
" lointİy agree on process architecture together. do-ability by making 
architectures (roadmaps, Use the readiness check progress visible. 
plans) vvith all relevant around the Diqlogic Change 
stakeholders. Model for process revlevvs. 
In Phases z and ş: , Prepare strategic revievv ə Build trust and 
, Conduct reliable sequences insights vvith the core group. ovvnership. 
of stakeholder meet- , İntegrate dialogue about 
ings vvith all involved revievvs into the agenda. 
stakeholders. . Use the Collaboration Cata- 


İysts for monitoring process 
quality vvith key stakeholders. 

, Keep minutes of meetings 
for tracking process and 


progress. 

In Phases z and ş: , Foster opportunities for , Enhance person-to- 

, Attend to relationship stakeholders to reflect person understanding. 
building in meetings, cre- informally about process and n Enhance understanding 
ate informal settings (/oint progress. of issue. 
dinners, field trips, study 
visits, etc.) 

In Phases z and 3: , Create a reliable and safe 

. Agree on the form of exter- space for actors in the 
nal communication vvith collaboration ecosystem. 
the public and non- partici- 
pating stakeholders 

In Phase 3: , Foster exchange of knovvl- , Keep stakeholders 

ə Conduct learning and inno- edge, ideas, progress, and engaged as drivers of 
vation meetings. successes. shaping the future. 


, İntroduce creative vvays of 
reflecting on progress. 


In Phase 3: ə Use the Collaboration Cata- 

" İntroduce process moni- İysts for monitoring process 
toring as a tool for focused quality vvith all stakeholders 
learning exchanges. in the collaboration ecosystem. 
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prove difficult. Particularly in Phase z, the emerging common vision for the future 
needs to be embedded in the participating stakeholder groups. At times, the col- 
laboration process may lead to changes in the strategic outlook of the participat- 
ing institutions, or already-planned procedures may need to be re-modeled. The 
core group needs to support this process and commuhnicate vvith key stakeholders 
about hovv the initiative can be embedded in their respective institutions and hovv 
to raise interest, trust, and confidence in the collaborative initiative. This can be 
done by disseminating information consisting of recent results and achievements 
or simply vvith an update on the state of affairs. V/hile most obvious in Phase ə, 
this reliability in communication should be carefully considered during each ofthe 
four phases to keep silent supporters on board and to prevent active critics from 
becoming obstructers. 

İn order to ensure the continued backing of high-level supporters of multi- 
stakeholder collaborations — politicians, for example - it is essential to keep these 
actors informed on a regular basis. This can take different forms and depends on 
the relationship betvveen members of the core group to the supporting hierarchy 
or patronage. Key to success is ensuring that any progress or success in the col- 
laborative change process also becomes the success of the high-level supporters. 
İt is equally important to plan and maintain steady, rather informal communica- 
tion vvith potential critics of the initiative, as vvell as vvith important individuals 
vvithin the specific field. Table 5.13 shovvs hovv communication processes vvith 


Table 5.13 Communication vvith participating institutions 


Communication processes 


Learning mechanisms 


Purpose 


ln Phase 2: 

e Consider the different 
trust-building informa- 
tion needs of different 
stakeholder groups. 


ln Phases z and 3: 

ə Provide information 
in different forms (e.g. 
short and crisp for 
private sector, reports 
for public sector, back- 
ground information for 


" Bring the under- 
standing of different 
stakeholder needs for 
commuhnication back 
into strategic revievvs 
vvith the core group. 


, Bring the understand- 
ing of different stake- 
holder reporting needs 
back into strategic 
revievvs vvith the core 
group. 

" İntegrate these 


Create confidence in do- 
ability by arguing bene- 
fits, purpose, potential 
to achieve goals. 

Build the support-base 
in the management of 
participating stakeholder 
institutions. 


Enhance credibility of 
the multi-stakeholder 
collaboration. 

Build confidence that 
participants” time is 
time vvell spent 

Build trust and 


civil society). requirements into ovvnership. 
reporting procedures 
in implementation. 
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participating institutions and hovv they contribute to learning mechanisms in the 
collaboration ecosystem. 


External communication: non-participating stakeholders 
and the media 


External communication consists of all communication betvveen the collaboration 
ecosystem and its environment regarding goals, courses of action, and results. This 
may include communication vvith non-participating but observing actors, the general 
public, and the media. External communication is often one-dimensional, meaning 
that information mostly flovvs in one direction, e.g. information about the course of 
the multi-stakeholder collaboration. The form and content of information that should 
go to non-participating stakeholders alvvays needs to be agreed upon among the par- 
ticipating stakeholders. 

Non-participating actors often observe multi-stakeholder collaborations closely. 
These observers may be actors vvho have not yet decided to participate in the 
collaborative change, individuals vvho are only indirectly interested in the topic, 
people vvho doubt the chances of success or the initiative”s validity, or people 
vvho have been consciously or unconsciously excluded. The degree of observation 
depends on the topic and on the political importance ofthe multi-stakeholder col- 
laboration. In initiatives that have a political dimension, and vvhere progress can, 
or should, have an effect beyond participating stakeholders, attention to the need 
for appropriate external communication is key. Criticism from non-participating 
actors can have a negative effect on the process, bring the fragile collaboration 
ecosystem into discredit, and endanger the results. Such commuhnication vvith 
external actors needs to be strategically planned. This may involve vvithholding 
certain information, on one hand, if communicating it to the outside vvorld vvould 
mean a loss of trust vvithin the group of stakeholders directly involved. On the 
other hand, it may be in the interest of the multi-stakeholder collaboration to 
make certain information public, if it vvill have a positive effect on the process and 
advance it further. At the end of Phase z, or in Phase 3, stakeholders need to agree 
on the form of communication that should take place vvith the public or non- 
participating stakeholders. 

İn more complex mülti-stakeholder collaborations, especially in national or 
international political processes, observation by the press plays an important 
role. İn other cases, collaborative initiatives may receive little media attention — 
but an upbeat portrayal of achievements by the press could facilitate the imple- 
mentation of goals. In general, the media should not be informed of a process 
too early unless this is unavoidable for political reasons. They should be engaged 
after initial successes result from the multi-stakeholder collaboration, vvhich is 
most often only the case in Phase 3. Table 5.14 shovvs communication vvith external 
stakeholders and hovv this can contribute to learning mechanisms in the collabo- 
ration ecosystem. 
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Table 5.14 Communication vvith external stakeholders and the media 


Communication processes 


Learning mechanisms 


Purpose 


İn 


İn 


İn 


İn 


İn 


Phase z: 

Decide among participat- 
ing stakeholders hovv to 
communicate vvith non- 
participating actors. 
Phases z and 3: 

Keep interested but 
non-participating actors 
regularly informed. 


Phase 3: 

Develop mechanisms of 
bringing external feedback 
into the multi-stakeholder - 
collaboration. 


. Use the Collective Leadership 
Compass to guide intervievvs 
vvith external stakeholders. 
Bring results into strategic 
revievvs, or learning and 
innovation meetings. 

. Bring external expertise into 

the process. 

Phase z: 
Avoid involving the media 
at an early stage, before 
results have been pro- 
duced, and agree on the 
form of media involvement 
among all stakeholders. 
Phase 3: 
Focus on success stories 
vyhen involving media. 


Keep trust and the cohe- 
sion of the collaboration 
ecosystem. 


Build trust in the course 
of action. 

Keep external actors 
sufficiently informed. 
Shovv progress. 

Create confidence. 
Ensure the relevance 
and responsiveness of 
the collaborative initia- 
tive to the situation. 


Strengthen trust and 
cohesion vvithin the 
collaboration ecosystem. 


Enhance credibility by 
making results knovvn. 
Broaden support. 


v Pave the vvay for the 
engagement of addi- 
tional stakeholders 


Methodologies for /leading transformative change 
collectively 


This chapter has emphasized the role of a learning culture in multi-stakeholder col- 
laborations that is supported by understanding the different levels of communica- 
tion, applying process monitoring in the different phases, and the increasing ability to 
knovv vyhen and hovv to navigate difficulties. lt shovvs that collaborative change is pos- 
sible, it is doable, and many more stakeholders can learn hovv to İead transformative 
change collectively. Because this is at the core of collaborative change — acknovvledging 
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that no societal actor can tackle sustainability challenges alone and realizing that 
the future of leadership is collective. lt is the task of many at the same time, in their 
sphere of influence and based on their specific expertise. Hence, multi-stakeholder 
collaborations pave the vvay into a future, in vvhich collaborative learning societies vvill 
become the norm. 

This last section therefore provides practitioners vvith a user guide that shovvs hovv 
to use the Dialogic Change model, the Collective Leadership Compass, and several other 
tools as supportive methodologies for building successful multi-stakeholder collabo- 
rations. İt summarizes the different approaches and tools that have been introduced 
in the practitioner guide and specifically refers to the freely accessible online tool: vvVVvV. 
compass-tool.net. The vveb application provides background information on most of 
the methodologies introduced in this practitioner guide. No tool can be a substitute 
for the human-to-human interaction and appreciation of human competences and 
expertise. İt can, hovvever, serve as a meta-level guide that invites collaborating stake- 
holders to understand the complex dynamics of multi-stakeholder collaborations 
much better and use the methodologies to understand the systems they are trying to 
change for the better. İt also provides structure for collectively diagnosing a situation 
and planning ?oint action. Hence, it strengthens all actors to design and implement 
multi-stakeholder collaborations that can deliver transformative change. The purpose 
follovvs the intent of this book — to enhance as many actors” capacity as possible to 
lead transformative change collectively in SDC implementation. 

The vveb application takes the Collectiye Leadership Compass as an entry point to the 
ensuring quality in multi-stakeholder collaborations. As Figure s.6 shovvs, it provides 
applications for collaborative change-makers, for actors vvho need to build and main- 
tain collaboration ecosystems, and those for actors vvho drive change in transformation 
netv?orks. 

The guidance captured in the follovving figures and tables shovvs hovv best to 
make use of methodologies and the vveb-application in the four phases of the Diq- 
logic Change Model. lt takes up an application from the collaborative change-maker 
route (focusing on the competence level of Self), but focuses mainly on the applica- 
tion route of collaboration ecosystems as the main content of this practitioner guide 
(addressing the competence levels of Self, System and Process). As Figure 5.7 shovvs, 


Levels of Compass Application 


—.—— 
ə”) .d. PA 
. z . . .-5. 5 
—. ö5...5 £ 
COLLABORATIVE CHANGE-MAKER COLLABORATION ECOSYSTEM TRANSFORMATION NETVVORK 


entify your collaboration competeney pattı agi ollaboration patter nderstand systems dentify system patterns, engage 


Figure ş.6 Levels of Compass applications 
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Choose the vvay of applying the Compass 


DIAGNOSE COLLABORATION PATTERNS 


Find out hovv you do as a COLLABORATION 
ECOSYSTEM and monitor the quality of your 
COLLABORATION PROCESS 


START NOVV 


—— — -———- 
UNDERSTAND SYSTEMS PATTERNS DESİGN COLLABORATIVE INTERVENTİONS 
Use the COMPASS to plan möre effective 
tand pattems in your STAKEHOLDER SYSTEM COLLABORATION PROCESSES and improve the 
d evaluate STAKEHOLDER VİEMİS ivith the pos on 
has a direct COMPASS as a ic The quality of p tures and event design: 
START NOV/ 


Figure s.7 Applications for collaboration ecosystems 


it supports actors in diagnosing collaboration patterns, understanding systems pat- 
terns, and designing collaborative interventions. 

V/hen stakeholders intend to diagnose collaboration patterns, because the quality 
of the collaboration pattern has a direct influence on the results, they vvill be able to 
choose betvveen the follovving applications: 


Assess the potential of collaborative action groups: this appli- 
cation refers to the competence level of Self and helps to diag- 
nose the collaborative quality of a team or core group as a 
container. Hovv to use the tool has been described extensively in 
Chapter 5 pages 288, called Quality check 1: self-assessment for 
core groups. As mentioned in the Chapter this vveb application 
is helpful at the end of Phase 7 and throughout all other phases. 
Process monitoring of collaborative stakeholder initiatives: this 
application refers to the competence level of System and helps to 
monitor the quality of a collaborative process vvith multiple stake- 
holders. Hovv to use the tool has been described extensively in 
Chapter 5 pages 295, called Quality check z: assessment for collabora- 
tion ecosystems. As mentioned in the chapter, this vveb application 
is helpful earliest at the end of Phase z, most useful during Phase ş. 


V/hen stakeholders intend to understand systems patterns as a gatevvay to planning 
transformative change, they vill be able to choose betvveen the follovving applications: 


Diagnose a stakeholder system: this application refers to the com- 
petence level of System and helps actors to understand systems 
patterns that impact on the multi-stakeholder collaboration initia- 
tive. Hovv to use the tool has been described extensively in Chap- 
ter 3 pages xx, called Diagnosing systems patterns vəith the compass. 
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As mentioned in the chapter, this vveb application is helpful in 
Phase 1, and can be repeated at any time in all other phases. 
Evaluate stakeholder intervievvs: this application refers to the 
competence level of System and helps to understand the pat- 
terns emerging from the perspective of different stakeholder. İt 
helps backbone supporters and key stakeholders to use the 
Compass as a lens to evaluate stakeholder vievvs. They can then 
dravv conclusions from the patterns that are emerging and 
develop strategies that can ensure all Compass dimensions are 
adequately addressed. This tool has not explicitly been explained 
in the practitioner guide, but actors can follovv the instruction 
sin the vveb application. It is a helpful support for understanding 
the context in Phase 1 or Phase 3. 


V/hen stakeholders intend to design collaborative interventions, because the qual- 
ity of process architectures and event designs increases effectiveness, they vvill be 
able to choose betvveen the follovving applications: 


. 
Hə 


.. 
Hə 


Plan collaboration processes: this application refers to the 
competence level of Process and helps actors to Use the Compass 
to co-create transformative process architectures. Hovv to use 
the tool has been described extensively in Chapter 4 pages xx, 
called Co-designing enlivening process architectures. As men- 
tioned in the chapter, this vveb application is helpful tovvards the 
end of Phase 1, the end of Phase 2, and of course for process 
adiustments in Phase 3 and Phase 4. 

Design co-creative events: this application refers to the compe- 
tence level of Process and helps to use the Compass to ensure con- 
structive co-creation among stakeholder in meetings and events. İt 
helps backbone supporters and members ofthe container to ensure 
that all Compass dimensions vvill be addressed during meetings. 
This application is greatly supported by using the tool described in 
Chapter 3, pages xx, as Designing meaningful conversations. Follovv- 
ing the design practices elaborated in the chapter, the vveb applica- 
tions helps designthe program flovv around the Compass dimensions 
and allovvs for a detailed session planning. This vveb- application is 
useful throughout all phases of the multi-stakeholder collaboration. 


Table 5.15 shovvs an overvievv of the vveb-based applications. 

The follovving tables ($.16, 5.17, 5.18, and 5.19) summarize opportunities to use the 
tools described in the preceding chapters and the vveb applications for diagnosing 
and planning transformative change collectively in the four phases of the Dialogic 
change model. Figures s.8, 5.9, 5.1o, and 5. illustrate the process architectures that 
shovv vvhen these tools and applications best support the process of building and 
maintaining successful collaboration ecosystems in each ofthe Phases. 
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Table ş.rş Overvievv vveb-based Compass applications 


Diagnose Collaboration 
Patterns 


Design Collaborative 
İnterventions 


Understand Systems 
Patterns 


Find out hovv you do asa 

COLLABORATION ECO- 

SYSTEM and monitor the 
quality of your COLLABO- 
RATION PROCESS 


The quality of your collabo- 


ration pattern has a direct 
influence on the results. 


e o 


il 


,— Understand patterns in your ə Use the COMPASS to plan 
STAKEHOLDER SYSTEM more effective COLLABO- 
and evaluate STAKE- RATION PROCESSES and 
HOLDER VIEVVS vvith the improve the positive impact 
COMPASS as a lens. of CO-CREATIVE EVENTS. 

, Understanding systems “ The quality of process archi- 
patterns is a gatevvay to tectures and event designs 
planning transformative increases effectiveness. 
change 


Ğ Ğ "... ".. 
o) (6)(5) EEŞEE” 


, Assess the “ Process " Diagnosea - Evaluate (Plan Col- - Design 
Potential of Monitoring of stakeholder stakeholder laboration Co-creative 
Collabora- Collaborative system intervievvs Processes Events 
tive Action Stakeholder 
Groups İnitiatives 

, Diagnose € Monitor the “ Understand . Look at pat- “ Use the . Use the 
the collabo- quality ofa systems terms emerg. Compass Compass 
rative quality collaborative patterns ing from to create to ensure 
ofa team or process vvith that impact the vievv of transforma- ceonstructive 
core group. multiple on your stakeholders tive process co-creation 

stakeholders. initiative architectures 


Table 5.16 Tools and applications in Phase 1: exploring and engaging 


Step 1: create resonance 


" Check your individual leadership styles 

and become avvare of 

o hovv you as initiator tend to approach 
change. 

o the İeadership archetypes available in 
the initial container. 

o the competency patterns vvithin the 
initial container. 


. Conduct a potential analysis for a multi- 
stakeholder collaboration approach. 
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ə VVeb application: Collaborative change- 


maker/competency patterns 

Practitioner guide: 

o İmplicit theories and approaches to 
change (Chapter 3, Table 4.2, page 214) 

o Leadership archetypes (Chapter 3, 
pages xx) 

o Co-designing enlivening process archi- 
tectures (Chapter 4, Figure 3.7, page 166) 

Practitioner guide: checklist for the 

potential of multi-stakeholder collabora- 

tion (Chapter ı, Table 1.2, pages 18) 
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Step 1: create resonance 


" Prepare for inspiring conversations to 
engage stakeholders. 


" Prepare the initial process design for 
your engagement strategy vvith the 
Compass. 


Step z: understand the context 
( Identify the patterns in the system that 


further or prevent transformative change. 


ə, Map the stakeholder landscape and 
understand vvho needs to be engaged in 
vvhat vvays. 

ə Analyze potential conflicts and understand 
the interactions betvveen stakeholders. 

ə Look at hovv the perspective of stake- 
holders shovvs the presence or absence 
of certain Compass dimensions. 

. Plan impact together vvith the initial 
container. 


Step 3: build a container for change 
" Prepare the event design for a first meet- 


ing of key stakeholders vvith the Compass. 


ə Assess the quality oftthe collaboration 
pattern of your initial container or core 


group. 


ə Co-create vvith core group a process 
architecture for Phase 2. 


" Check if Phase 1 has been sufficiently 
completed. 


VVeb application: Get inspired by the 
questions in the application 

Evaluate Stakeholder Intervievvs 
Practitioner Guide: The Dialogic Practices 
(Chapter 3, Figure 3.2, page 139) 

VVeb application: Plan Collaboration 
Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Co-Designing Enliv- 
ening Process Architectures (Chapter 4, 
page 237) 


VVeb application: Diagnose a Stakeholder 
System 

Practitioner Guide: Diagnosing Systems 
Patterns vvith the Compass (Chapter 3, 
page 1/3) 

Practitioner Guide: Stakeholder Land- 
scape Analysis (Chapter 3, pages xx) 


Stakeholder Interaction Patterns (Chap- 
ter 3, page 184) 

VVeb application: Evaluate Stakeholder 
İntervievvs 


Practitioner Guide: 
o Craft a theory of change vvith the Com- 
pass (Chapter 4, page 210) 


VVeb application: Design Co-creative Events 
Practitioner Guide: Designing Meaningful 
Conversations (Chapter 3, page 237) 

VVeb application: Assess the Potential of 
Collaborative Action Groups 

Practitioner Guide: Quality Check 1: Core 
Group Assessment (Chapter 4, page 288) 
VVeb application: Plan Collaboration 
Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Co-Designing Enliv- 
ening Process Architectures (Chapter 4, 
page 237) 

Practitioner Guide: Readiness Check 
Phase 1 (Chapter ə, Table z.2, page 103) 
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Figure ş.8 Process chart methodologies for Phase 1 


becoming reflective 


Table 5.17 Tools and applications in Phase z: building and formalizing 


Hovə to use the tools and applications in Phase 1: Exploring and Engaging 


Step 4: clarify goals and resources 


“ Prepare events that help stakeholders 
to generate a İointly ovvned vision 


Step 5: plan the future together 


( Prepare effective planning meetings as 
stakeholder events. 


ə Assess the quality of the collaboration 
pattern of container or core group. 


ə Adiust and consolidate the Theory of 
change together vvith key stakeholders. 


VVeb application: Design Co-creative Events 
Practitioner Guide: Designing Meaningful 
Conversations (Chapter 3, page 148): Exam- 
ple from The Field: Sundarbans (Chapter 3, 


page 155) 


VVeb application: Design Co-creative Events 

Practitioner Guide: Designing Meaningful 

Conversations (Chapter 3, page 148), Exam- 

ple from The Field: Sundarbans (Chapter ə, 

page 155), Dialogic Practices (Chapter 3, 

Table 3.2, page 139). 

VVeb application: Assess the Potential of 

Collaborative Action Groups 

Practitioner Guide: Quality Check 1: 

Core Group Assessment (Chapter 4, 

page 288) 

Practitioner Guide: 

o Craft a theory of change vvith the Compass 
(Chapter 4, page 210) 


Step 6: consolidate agreements and establish structures 


( Identify the most suitable collaboration 


structures. 


ə, Make a preliminary assessment oftthe 
quality of the collaboration ecosystem 
as input for process architectures. 


( Prepare the process architecture for 
Phase 3 vvith key stakeholders. 


“, Check if Phase z has been sufficiently 
completed. 


ə Practitioner Guide: 


o Typical Structures in Multi-Stakeholder 
Collaborations (Chapter 4, Figure 4.9, 
page 235): 

o Case from the fteld: Egyptian Technical 
Education (Chapter 4, page 262). 

VVeb application: Process Monitoring of 

Collaborative Stakeholder lnitiatives 

Practitioner Guide: Quality Check 1: Assess- 

ment for Collaboration Ecosystems (Chap- 

ter 4, page 295) 

VVeb application: Plan Collaboration Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Co-Designing Enliven- 

ing Process Architectures (Chapter 4, 

page 237) 

Practitioner Guide: Readiness Check Phase z 

(Chapter ə, Table z,3, page 105) 
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Table 5.18 Tools and applications in Phase 3: implementing and evaluating 


Step 7: ensure transparency and communication 


. Prepare the communication strategy 
vvith inspirations from the Compass. 


ə Revlevv the stakeholder landscape to 
ensure all relevant actors are on board 
vvith communication. 


Step 8: create results and celebrate success 


ə Redo a diagnosis of systems patterns 
to gauge required adiustments of the 
process architecture. 


ə Revlevv the implementation roadmap 
vvith the Compass. 


Step 9: establish learning mechanisms 

ə Look at hovv the perspective of stake- 
holders shovvs the presence or absence 
of certain Compass dimensions. 

( Assess the quality of the collaboration 
pattern of container or core group. 


n— Make an assessment of the quality of 
the collaboration ecosystem as input 
for process architectures. 


" Prepare strategic reviev/ and stake- 
holder innovation and learning events 
vvith the Compass. 


ə Prepare the process architecture for 
Phase 4 vvith key stakeholders. 


" Check if Phase 3 has been sufftciently 
completed. 


VVeb application: Plan Collaboration 
Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Levels of Communi- 
cation in Multi-Stakeholder Collabora- 
tions (Chapter 5, Figure 5.5. page 314) 
Practitioner Guide: Stakeholder Land- 
scape Analysis (Chapter 3, Figure 3.9, 
page 18o) 


VVeb application: Diagnose a Stakeholder 
System 

Practitioner Guide: Diagnosing Systems 
Patterns vvith the Compass (Chapter 3, 
page 773) 

VVeb application: Plan Collaboration 
Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Co-Designing Enliv- 
ening Process Architectures (Chapter 4, 
page 237) 


VVeb application: Evaluate Stakeholder 
İntervievvs 


VVeb application: Assess the Potential of 
Collaborative Action Groups 

Practitioner Guide: Quality Check 1: Core 
Group Assessment (Chapter 4, page 288) 
VVeb application: Process Monitoring of 
Collaborative Stakeholder lnitiatives 
Practitioner Guide: Quality Check 1: 
Assessment for Collaboration Ecosys- 
tems (Chapter 4, page 295) 

VVeb application: Design Co-creative Events 
Practitioner Guide: Designing Meaning- 
ful Conversations (Chapter 3, page 148) 
VVeb application: Plan Collaboration 
Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Co-Designing Enliv- 
ening Process Architectures (Chapter 4, 
page 237) 

Practitioner Guide: Readiness Check 
Phase 3 (Chapter ə, Table 2.4, page 106) 
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Table s.ı9 Tools and applications in Phase 2: sustaining and expanding impact 


Step 1o: build next level container 


“ Revievv the stakeholder landscape to 
ensure relevant nevv actors are identifted. 
ə, Redo a diagnosis of systems patterns 
to understand conditions for sustaining 
and expanding impact. 


“ Prepare for inspiring conversations to 
engage stakeholders. 


" Prepare planning meetings vvith the next 
level container vvith the Compass. 


Step 11: create management structures 

. Attend to the quality oftthe collaboration 
pattern in the nevvly established manage- 
ment structures. 


" Adiust the process architecture for Phase 4 
vvith key stakeholders. 


Practitioner Guide: Stakeholder Landscape 
Analysis (Chapter 3, Figure 3.9, page 18o) 
VVeb application: Diagnose a Stakeholder 
System 

Practitioner Guide: Diagnosing Systems 
Patterns vvith the Compass (Chapter 3, 
page 137) 

VVeb application: Get inspired by the ques- 
tions in the application 

Evaluate Stakeholder İntervievvs 
Practitioner Guide: The Dialogic Practices 
(Chapter 3, Figure 3.2, page 139) 

VVeb application: Design Co-creative Events 
Practitioner Guide: Designing Meaningful 
Conversations (Chapter 3, page 148) 


VVeb application: Assess the Potential of 
Collaborative Action Groups 

Practitioner Guide: Quality Check 1: Core 
Group Assessment (Chapter 4, page 288) 
VVeb application: Plan Collaboration 
Processes 

Practitioner Guide: Co-Designing Enlivening 
Process Architectures (Chapter 4, page 237) 


Step 12: establish governance and learning structures 


, Create governance structures that repre- 
sent the stakeholder system. 


. Prepare stakeholder meetings and leaming 
events vvith the Compass. 


, Use the perspective of stakeholders to 
learn about hovv people perceive the 
changes or the overall situation. 

,— Make an assessment of the quality of the 
expanded collaboration ecosystem as 
input for ongoing process architectures. 


, Check if Phase 4 has been suffciently 
completed. 


Practitioner Guide: The Role of a Stevvard- 
ing Council (Chapter 4, page 258): a lmple- 
mentation Structures (Chapter 4, page 253) 
VVeb application: Design Co-creative Events 
Practitioner Guide: Designing Meaningful 
Conversations (Chapter 3, page 148) 

VVeb application: Evaluate Stakeholder 
İntervievvs 


VVeb application: Process Monitoring of 
Collaborative Stakeholder lnitiatives 
Practitioner Guide: Quality Check z: 
Assessment for Collaboration Ecosystems 
(Chapter 4, page 295) 

Practitioner Guide: Readiness Check Phase 4 
(Chapter z, Table 2.5, page 108) 
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Note 


1 These challenges are derived from actual experiences of stakeholders in collabora- 
tive change and compiled across more than 40 profects supported by the authors 
(see also Kuenkel et al., 2o11). 
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chapter 6 


Epilogue 


This practitioner”s guide has elaborated that multi-stakeholder collaborations are not 
simpİy a nevv trend for hovv to design proyects for the implementation of the SDGs. 
İnstead, they are laboratories for a future vvay of operating more effectively in a global 
society that ensures that no one is left behind and that the planet returms to health. 
İt has also shovvn that avvareness of self, systems, and processes is a crucial capacity 
that enables actors in transformative change endeavors to become collective leaders. 

People vvho lead collectively take care of the future and venture into the unknovvn. 
They take the road less travelled if it leads to innovation and allovvs them to test nevv 
approaches. They are visionaries vvho keep a sense of vvholeness alive and connect 
vvith future possibilities. They harvest collective intelligence by crafting consensual 
agreements among diverse perspectives vvith respect for difference. They inspire oth- 
ers to engage vvith an emotionally compelling goal. They enliven people”s humanity, 
are masters of relationship management, and create a context of trust and continuity. 
They deal vvith conflicts and crises constructively and knovv that these are, in fact, 
often opportunities for innovation. They follovv-through on agreed actions. 

In this vvay, collective leadership for sustainability transformations is the capacity of a 
group of actors to make their collaborative contribution to a more sustainable future 
through assuming )oint, flexible, and complementary leadership that is alvvays in ser- 
vice of the common good, the iointly agreed goal, or the larger sustainability vision. 
At the core of collective leadership is the human capacity to dialogue and transform 
the differences betvveen stakeholders into progress. İt enables the transcendence of 
self-centered vievvs, a prerequisite for not only successfully addressing the challenges 
of sustainability, but also shaping a thriving future for all. 

Sustainability challenges need strategic action, behavioral change, and future- 
oriented planning. They require collaborative structures and collaboration ecosystems 
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that can hold and maintain such collective action and model nevv behavior on a global 
and local level. İnspired by tangible results, multi-stakeholder collaborations can shovv 
that a sustainable future is possible, vvith responsible businesses, people-oriented 
public services, and strong civil society actors. VVorking tovvards transformative 
change for shared vvellbeing and a healthy planet needs to become the mainstream 
activity of all societal actors. İt is no longer solely the privilege of an enlightened 
fevv, but rather the core concern of everyone vvho lives in a İocal and global society. 
Above all, it needs to become the core focus of those vvho are in leadership positions, 
vvhether they vvork in the private sector, public sector, or civil society organizations. 

The preceding chapters highlighted a nevv and unfamiliar focus for pathvvays to 
SDC implementation: they reminded readers that bringing about transformative 
change in multi-stakeholder collaborations means taking care of the aliveness of sys- 
tems, from individual to global, from human to natural systems. The book introduced 
the concept of stevvardship and suggested that the manner in vvhich global to İlocal 
behavior needs to take place to realize the SDGs is not a matter of control or simply 
administrative management, but a movement that necessitates every person”s par- 
ticipation. This movement needs to enliven people”s aspiration, their vvillingness to 
care, and their commitment to follovv-through on agreed action. 

Stevvardship is an ethical stance based on reverence for the vvorld as an intercon- 
nected system. İt means assuming responsibility for safeguarding planetary and 
human vvellbeing in all societies by fostering strategies and activities that are likely 
to enhance systems aliveness. At the same time, it is important to remember that sys- 
tems aliveness is not an ideal state to be reached, rather, it is the capacity of a system 
(natural or human) to constantly create, maintain, re-create, or rehabilitate patterns that 
enhance aliveness, and open up tovvards nevv possibilities of regeneration and further 
development. This is the basis for resilience in human beings, for the resilience of 
ecosystems, organizations, societies, and the vvorld as a vvhole. 

The current vvorld is full of nevvs about negative pathvvays that exhibit conflict, exploita- 
tion, societal disparity, and the degradation ofnatural resources. Multi-stakeholder collab- 
orations, ifthey increase in quality and quantity, vvill certainly contribute to theimprovement 
of societal and global forms of govemance that negotiate the balance betvveen the inter- 
est of the individual and the interest of the vvhole. Translating this idea into pathvvays 
to address the vvorİd”s complex challenges means acknovvledging that achieving Agenda 
2030 requires much more than technical, administrative, or social solutions. This effort 
must entail reaching into people”s imagination about sustainable future possibilities as 
vvell as enhancing their concrete experience, shovving them that it is possible to bring 
about such a future together vvith other actors, even if steps may be small. 

Transformations to sustainability must be the vvork of multiple actors at multiple levels 
of the global society. These transformation practitioners vvill inevitably use a mulliplicity of 
approaches in the vvay they lead transformative change collectively across different societal 
sectors. The ability to collaboratively implement the SDGs can also be called transformation 
literacy, vihich can be understood as the ability of decision-makers, change agents and 
institutional actors to stevvard the dynamics of societal patterns (Kuenkel, 2o19) into the 
direction of sustainability. lt means building multi-stakeholder collaborations in an appre- 
ciativevvay on extant human competencies and on vhat already vvorks in the right direction. 
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Turning human-induced sustainability challenges into opportunities for collec- 
tive learning and collective action is probably the most important shift that multi- 
stakeholder collaborations can contribute to achieving. The nevv geological age is 
called the Anthropocene, vvhich means that the global to local changes humankind 
has caused in the composition of the biosphere and stratosphere vvill have a decisive 
impact on the further evolution of the Earth (Steffen et al,, zooy, zo18). This calls for 
a decisive shift in consciousness: only if vve recognize the role of human agency in 
changing the dangerous traiectories of our planet vvill vve be able to restore and main- 
tain the delicate balance of the human-Earth system. İnvigorating human competen- 
cies is central to İleading transformative change collectively. 

There is an important concept from systems theory that helps clarify hovv invigor- 
ating people, building enlivening collaboration ecosystems, and creating social systems 
that leave no one behind and foster a healthy planetary life support system connect: the 
concept of self-similarity betvveen smaller and larger systems that so often goes unno- 
ticed in the realm of the difficult daily tasks of leading change. Yet, it is important to 
understand for leading transformative change in multi-stakeholder collaborations that 
collaboration ecosystems, in vvhich actors build their capacities to deliver change together, 
are like fractals of a future vvay of operating in society. V/hile they may be arduous and 
require a İot of learning by stakeholders involved, they knit the nevv vvay of collective 
action, balanced governance, involvement of vveaker stakeholder groups, and negotiat- 
ing povvers of influence into the vvay societies — including the global society — operates. 

These nevv islands vvill gradually collate and become the building blocks oflarge systems 
change (VAddell et al., 2o15). The large systems change envisaged in the SDGs vill eventu- 
ally be an “organic” process that involves mulltiple pathvvays and practices. Although there 
is no “one right vvay” to bring about transformations to sustainability, it helps to acknovvl- 
edge the complexity oftthe systems, the multiple efforts at multiple levels, and create learn- 
ing across multiple different approaches. Transformative change in large systems can only 
be stevvarded by integrating different approaches and staying open to collective learning. 
Hence, the follovv-on leaming iourney that takes the insights from multi-stakeholder col- 
laborations further is the meta-collaboration betvveen different collaborative initiatives in 
order to gauge hovv diverse approaches can complement each other. 

There is an exciting pathvvay in global development that takes us from the era of 
isolated proyects to the emerging era of high-quality multi-stakeholder collaborations 
to vhat can be called transformation netvvorks, as is depicted in Figure 6.1. These trans- 
formation netvvorks are composed of many different collaboration ecosystems around 
similar or different issues of common concern, or collaboration ecosystem in a certain 
geographical area. The difference to today”s vvay of operating is that, in the future, 
multiple actors, levels, and initiatives vvill identify vvith being part of a larger transfor- 
mation netuyvork that aspires to shift a large system tovvards a positive sustainability 
tipping point (see also VVaddell, zo16). V/hen this happens collaboratively, people 
take up the vvork collaboratively and move the system together in a desired direction. 

For the implementation of the r? SDGs in the period betvveen novv and the year zo3o 
this is an important outlook. The more actors vvho see that they become more effective 
vihen they relate to and identify vvith other collaborative efforts vvithin a larger transforma- 
tion netv?ork, the more they vvill begin to create synergistic connections across different 
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MULTI-STAKEHOLDER TRANSFORMATION 


COLLABORATION NETVVORKS 
Targeted isolated action Complex collaboration Complementary and 
processes netvvorked collective action 
s Often competitive 
" Addressing sustainability “ kələ öəəaiəlrsərişə 

s Largely under the control challenges .. 2 Əə 4 

of one actor (Government, dlsMilənə 

or NGO or corporation) " implementing SDGs in an 


v Collective stevvarding of 


ııı transformations for SDGs 


İmproving collective impact Transforming Systems 


Figure 6.1 From isolated proyects to transformation netvvorks 


transformative change initiatives and stay avvare of the bigger picture and common goal. 
VVhile specific issue-focused multi-stakeholder collaborations are extremely important, 
their effectiveness in the overall large-scale system change is dependent on the comple- 
mentary efforts of many other actors. Hence, planning impactful interventions for SDG 
implementation needs to overcome fragmented institutional actions, cultivate the qual- 
ity of multi-stakeholder collaborations, and look out for complementary approaches and 
initiatives to grovv cross-institutional, cross-sectoral, and cross-border transformation 
netvvorks that lead transformative change collectively at the scale needed to steer our 
societies and all inhabitants on planet Earth tovvards a thriving and sustainable future. 
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Annex 1 


Collective Leadership 
Compass 


The Collective Leadership Compass has systems aliveness at its core. İt is a meta-level 
guiding structure that can be used as both a diagnosis tool and a planning meth- 
odology to invigorate human competencies for future making in six dimensions. 
Practically, it helps to assess, plan, and enact the transformative change required for 
collaborative SDC implementation or urgent climate action by creating a methodo- 
logical bridge betvveen unleashing human capacities and driving issue related actions. 
The Compass supports individuals, teams, and organizations to strengthen collective 
leadership competencies and build vibrant and robust collaboration ecosystems of mul- 
tiple stakeholders that aim at transformative change. The Compass mirrors a pattern 
of systems aliveness and thus translates the othervvise difficult to rationalİy compre- 
hend notion ofsystems aliveness into strategic management of transformative change. 
Paying attention to the dimensions invigorates life-enhancing thinking and acting 


CONTRIBUTION FUTURE ORIENTATION 


EMPOV/REMENT 


s səd 
ik DECİSIVENESS 
FUTURE 


POSSIBILITIES 
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CONTEXTUALITY V/HOLENESS 
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ITERATIVE LEARNING 
CONNECTIVITY 
DIVERSİTY COLLECTİVE 
INTELLIGENCE 
COLLECTİVE ACTİON 
DIALOGİC QUALITY 
CREATIVITY 


EMPATHY INNOVATION 


BALANCE EXCELLENCE 


MINDFULNESS enir 


Figure Aq The Collective Leadership Compass vvith dimensions and aspects 
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Annex 2 
The Dialogic Change 
Model 


The Dialogic Change Model is a process methodology that allovvs for the result-oriented 
planning and implementation of multi-stakeholder collaboration in four phases. It 
provides a handrail for designing process architectures that enhance all dimensions 
of the Collective Leadership Compass in the most effective vvay. İt supports the emer- 
gence of the underlying principles of co-creating, maintaining, and safeguarding 
systems aliveness. Beneath the surface of the four phases in multi-stakeholder collabo- 
ration is a vvealth of knovvledge about transformative interaction and communication 
processes. 
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Figure A.2 The Dialogic Change Model 
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Annex 3 


SDGs 


SDG1 No Poverty 

SDG 2 Zero Hunger 

SDGC 3 Good Health and Veell-being 

SDG 4 Quality Education 

SDG 5 Gender Equality 

SDG 6 Clean VVater and Sanitation 

SDG 7 Affordable and Clean Energy 

SDG 8 Decent VVork and Economic Grovvth 

SDG 9 Industry, Innovation, and Infrastructure 
SDG 1o Reducing İnequality 

SDG11 Sustainable Cities and Communities 

SDG 1z Responsible Consumption and Production 
SDC ?3 Climate Action 

SDG 14 Life vvith V/ater 

SDG 15 Life On Land 

SDC 16 Peace, lustice, and Strong İnstitutions 
SDC 7 Partnerships for the Goals 
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Annex 4 


Glossary 


Aliveness principles 


The six aliveness principles are mutually dependent conditions that engender paftterns 
of aliyeness in smaller and larger systems at multiple scales, in natural and social 
systems, in socio-ecological systems, and at the global level, If attended to at scale 
the principles engender systems aliveness. The six principles are: (1) intentional gen- 
erativity, (2) permeable containment, (3) emerging novelty, (4) contextual intercon- 
nectedness (5) mutually enhancing vvholeness and (6) proprioceptive consciousness. 
They are derived from the multi- and transdisciplinary deep dive into Living Systems 
Theory. 


Anthropocene 


The era of the Anthropocene is the most recent period of planetary evolution vvhere 
the human footprint has become so profound that it begins to change the course of 
evolution so much that it calls for humankind to learn hovv to act as stevvards ofa 
livable future for all. 


Backbone support 


Backbone support is the support for the process of dialogue and cooperation in mullti- 
stakeholder collaboration by process mandated process facilitators. The backbone 
support usually has a funded staff team that is trusted and mandated by stakeholders 
and comprises professionals vvith process competence and commitment. 


Collaboration 


Collaboration includes mutual dependency (such as in responsible supply chain 
management), povver differences (such as in cross-sector vvater resource manage- 
ment that involves governments and community organizations), or conflicting inter- 
ests (such as betvveen governments, citizens, and companies in renevvable energy 
initiatives). 


Collaboration catalysts 


Based on researched success factors in multi-stakeholder collaboration the collabora- 
tion catalysts are a set of six dimensions that enhance the effectiveness of collaboration 
ecosystems, if attended to in a patterned composition and relational interaction. The 
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six collaboration catalysts are co-designed strategy, cooperative delivery, adaptive inno- 
vation, dialogic communication, contextual impact, and collective value. İn relational 
interaction vvith the dimensions of the Collective Leadership Compass, they guide the co- 
design of successful process architectures in complex multi-stakeholder initiatives. 


Collaboration ecosystem 


Collaboration ecosystems are issue-based human interaction systems, comprised of 
(cross-institutional) actors aiming to change the status quo (usualİy a common 
good) for the better. Collaboration ecosystems emerge vvhen people vvork together 
for a certain common purpose. These issue-based, human interaction systems are 
comprised of multiple, usually cross-institutional actors aiming to change the sta- 
tus quo tovvards a better future for all, They are part of the larger stakeholder sys- 
tem around a certain issue, region, or theme. The collaboration ecosystem aims to 
ensure that change vvill benefit all actors involved — and the commuhnity or society 
as a vvhole, and, not least, the planet Earth. A sense of co-creative collaboration that 
provides the relationships and capacity for pursuing ambitious aspirations needs 
to be present. 


Collective leadership 


Collective leadership is at the heart of multi-stakeholder collaborations and a prereq- 
uisite for creating the conditions for transformative change for SDG implementa- 
tion. İt is the capacity of a group of actors to deliver their contribution to a /oint 
purpose collaboratively vvhile putting high priority on the common good and a bal- 
ance among the needs of people, profit, and planet. At the core of collective leadership 
is the human capacity to dialogue and transform differences into progress. It enables 
the transcendence of self-centered vievvs, a prerequisite for successfully addressing 
the challenges of sustainability. 


Collective Leadership Compass 


The Collective Leadership Compass has systems aliveness at its core. İt is a meta-level 
guiding structure that can be used as both a diagnosis tool and a planning meth- 
odology to invigorate human competencies for future making in six dimensions. 
Practically, it helps to assess, plan, and enact the transformative change required 
for collaborative SDG implementation or urgent climate action by creating a meth- 
odological bridge betvveen unleashing human capacities and driving issue related 
actions. The Compass supports individuals, teams, and organizations to strengthen 
collective leadership competencies and build vibrant and robust collaboration ecosys- 
tems of multiple stakeholders that aim atttransformative change. The Compass mirrors 
a pattern of systems aliveness and thus translates the othervvise difficult to rationally 
comprehend notion ofsystems aliveness into strategic management of transformative 
change. Paying attention to the dimensions invigorates life-enhancing thinking and 
acting 
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Container 


The term container refers to the function and relational quality of an initiating team or 
core group of interested actors in multi-stakeholder collaboration. ldeally, this group 
of people already represents — to some extent, at least — the diversity of stakeholders 
so that it can embody the range of interests in the change initiative. İt is composed of 
people vvho can make a difference, vvho are highly interested in change, are vvilling to 
respect each other and vvho are committed to the goal. They become the microcosm 
of the future collaboration ecosystem. 


Dialogic Change Model 


The Dialogic Change Model is a process methodology that allovvs for the result-oriented 
planning and implementation of multi-stakeholder collaboration in four phases. İt pro- 
vides a handrail for designing process architectures that enhance all dimensions ofthe 
Collective Leadership Compass in the most effective vvay. İt supports the emergence of 
the underlying principles of co-creating, maintaining, and safeguarding systems alive- 
ness. Beneath the surface of the four phases in multi-stakeholder collaboration is a 
vvealth of knovvledge about transformative interaction and communication processes. 


Dialogic Facilitation 

Dialogic facilitation is a facilitation mode that moves avvay from handing over the 
responsibility for group effectiveness to an outside neutral person. A person vvho 
facilitates in a dialogic vvay is concerned vvith the question: vvhat is the conversation 
vve really need to have here in order to move forvvard? Such a person is continually 
searching for an ansvver to that question in collaboration vvith her or his colleagues. 
A dialogic facilitator is also required to continuously cultivate a sense of inner knovv- 
ing and self-observation. Coming to understand oneself and understanding others is 
a cornerstone of dialogic facilitation. At the core of dialogic facilitation is the under- 
standing that the positive results of multi-stakeholder collaborations that bring about 
transformative change are inextricably linked to the learning iourneys of all stakehold- 
ers tovvards creating more constructive human interaction patterns. 


Dialogic intervention 

in the four phases of the Dialogic Change Model, dialogic interventions refer to trust 
building, relationship management, facilitating the connection to emotionally com- 
pelling goals, enabling meaningful conversations and reflective and generative dia- 
logues, and creating space for inspirations, learning, insights, and creativity. 


Dialogic process facilitation 


Dialogic facilitation aims to shift communication patterns among diverse and often 
conflicting stakeholders tovvards life-enhancing patterns that are not only enacted 
in stakeholder meetings, but relate to the design and implementation of the entire 
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multi-stakeholder collaboration throughout all four phases of the Dialogic Change 
Model. Dialogic process facilitators support collaborative interventions into complex 
stakeholder systems and act as stevvards of transformative change. 


Facilitation 


Facilitation can be described as a process in vvhich one person or tvvo persons guide 
the conversation in a group. These are usualliy people vvho have the acceptance and 
trust of the members ofthe group, are sufficiently neutral tovvards the different opin- 
ions, and do not have any intention to steer the group tovvards a predefined outcome 
of their particular interest. They help the group to identify or solve problems and 
make decisions that impact future pathvvays. They assist the group of stakeholders 
to see a vvider range of possibilities, to ensure that different angles are explored, and 
that the conversation stays in an effective flovv. 


Patterns of Aliveness 


Pattems of Aliveness are the relational compositions or constellations of transforma- 
tive and life-enhancing co-creation in natural, human, or socio-ecological interaction 
systems that aggregate to systems aliveness at multiple scales. 


Process architecture 


A process architecture is a dynamic visualization of the sequence and interlinkages of infor- 
mal and formal communicative interactions and events that enliven a collaboration eco- 
system in vvhich stakeholders lead collectively tovvards a desired outcome. The process 
architecture, ideally the result of collective reflection and agreement, can be seen as a guid- 
ing structure, almost like a balustrade that creates reliability and transparency. The more 
difficulties, conflicts, and differences of interest can be expected among stakeholders the 
more structure needs to be provided by the process architecture. İt also helps the collab- 
oration ecosystem develop its ovvn identity and safeguard it from unhelpful interventions. 


Stakeholders 


Stakeholders are people or institutions that have an interest in a particular course of 
development, or a particular decision, either as individuals or as representatives of a 
group. This includes people vvho influence a decision, vvho are key players in imple- 
mentation, or vvho are affected by the development. 


Stakeholder system 

The stakeholder system is composed of all institutional (or sometimes individual) 
actors that are relevant vvith regard to the issue that is in focus for a collaborative ini- 
tiative. Most sustainability challenges have complex stakeholder systems vvith actors 
from commuhnities, public sector, civil society, private sector, as vvell as academic or 
educational institutions. 
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Stevvardship 


Stevvardship is the proactive and collaborative engagement for sustainability trans- 
formations by many complementary actors. Together, they foster transformation net- 
vvorks, mutually supportive strategies and multiple pathvvays to enhance patterns of 
socio-ecological systems aliveness. lt is anchored in a sense of responsibility for safe- 
guarding planetary and human veellbeing at all levels of the global society. 


Structural intervention 

İn the four phases of the Dialogic Change Model, structural interventions refer to 
all actions that consolidate a collaboration ecosystem and helbp it into the delivery of 
concrete results — such as agreements on goals, roadmaps, implementation plans, 
governance and stevvarding structures as vvell as accountability and learning or 
monitoring mechanisms. They reorganize the relationships and the communication 
betvveen stakeholders. 


Sustainability 
Sustainability is here defined as the ability of humankind to live vvell vvith each other, 
vvith nature and vvithin the planetary boundaries and their systemic logic. 


Sustainable Development Goals 


The Susiainable Development Goals (SDGs), as part ofthe Agenda zoşo “Transforming 
Our VVorld”, alternatively also named global goals, are a collection of 17 interdependent 
goals that convey call to action in order to end poverty, protect the life support sys- 
tems of the planet, and ensure that all of humanity enioys peace and prosperity. The 
SDGs inspire and guide Government planning, policy development and implemen- 
tation, but also encourage non-state actors, such as the private sector and NGOs to 
align their activities vvith the targets formulated. Their aspiration is to vvork in a spirit 
of partnership for a sustainable vvay of living that shovvs responsibility for current and 
future generations. The 17 Goals and their 169 targets have been developed in a broad 
consultation process vvith stakeholders from public, private, and civil society sectors. 


System 


İn this context, a system is defined as entity vvith a clear but permeable boundary and 
a degree of autonomy that allovvs it to define its ovvn internal specifications. 


Systems aliveness 

Systems aliveness is the capability of small and larger systems to gain resilience, 
regenerate, and maintain their vitality in mutual consistency vvith other systems. 
Systems aliveness is alvvays relational and interdependent. It refers to a recogniza- 
ble patterned process of doing transformations as vvell as a recognizable patterned 
outcome - susftainability. 
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Theory of change 


The term theory of change describes hovv actors in collaborative change initiatives 
expect that impact can be achieved. This description of an “impact logic” of a proyect 
or change initiative can also be graphically represented in such a vvay that it shovvs 
hovv measures and activities lead to expected results in a certain context, and on 
vvhich assumptions of the situation they are based. This helps stakeholders to /iointly 
see hovv collaboratively planned activities lead to the desired goals. 


Transformations 


Transformations here refer to collaborative actions that rearrange stakeholder relation- 
ships in a vvay that there can be thriving communities, diverse and lively ecosystems, 
energy systems that safeguard the planetary life support system, and cities that serve 
both the environment and their citizens. In short, getting SDG implementation right 
is a good enough pathvvay to global transformations. İt must be truly empovvering 
and shift the vvay vve see the vvorld, act in it, and relate to each other. True transfor- 
mations require fundamental shifts in collective behavior change, business practices, 
and government-citizen interaction. 


Transformation literacy 


Transformation literacy is the knovvledge and capacity of a collective of decision- 
makers, change agents, and institutional actors to stevvard sustainability transforma- 
tions effectively together across institutions, societal sectors, and nations. 


Transformation netvvorks 


Transformation netvvorks are composed of many different complementary collabo- 
ration ecosystems around similar or different issues of common concern, or collab- 
oration ecosystem in a certain geographical area. Actors in transformation netvvorks 
aspire to shift a large system tovvards a positive sustainability tipping point. They 
consciousİy operate in a distributed netvvorked action mode, create synergistic con- 
nections across different change initiatives, and stay avvare of the impact on the over- 
all large-scale system. 
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